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Ca@ELUM, NON ANIMUM, MUTANT, QUI TRANS MARE CURRUNT. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
oe 
4S. 
JUST PUBLISHED BZ 
Cc. W. CARLETON & CO. 


HENRY POWRES, BANEBR. 


A capital new pnovel by Richard B. Kimball, author of “ Saint 
Leger,” “Student Life,’ ** Undercurrents,” *‘ Was he Success- 
ful?” ete. Mr. Kimball's novels are remarkable for their happy 
combination of fancy and sentiment; and being of the higher or- 
der of literature, are eagerly sought after and welcomed by all cul- 
tivated and educated readers. Price $1 75. 


THE 


JOSH BILLINGS ON IOB 


Another excessively funny work by the great American Philoso- 
we and Humorist, “Josh Billings,”’ whose previous book has 

ad such an immense success both in America and England. This 
new volume is fully illustrated with comic drawings, and will set 
everybody laughing all over the country. Price #1 50. 


THE LOST CAUSE REGAINED. 


A remarkable book, which will attract the earnest attention of 
every thoughtful person in United States. Written by Edward A. 
Pollard, author of “ The Lost Cause,” [which sold nearly a hun- 
dred thousand copies ;} the new book must have as enormous a 
cireulation as the work which prompted it. Price $1 50. 


ROSE MATHER. 


A new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, whose books are sold by 
the thousands all over the land. No more charm stories can 
be found than those by this ever popular author, and her new book 
ls vue uf ber vory best. Also, new editi of Mrs. Hol ’ pre- 
vious novels— Cameron rride—Te tand Sugshing - Leu: 
Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadow Brook— lish Orpaans—Cousin 
Maude—Homestead— Dora Deane—Darkness and gg yy 
=e 2mo., beautifully bound in cluth. Price $1 50 
each. 





FOLLY AS IT FLIES. 


A spicy new book by roy Fern, author of ‘*Ruth Hall,” 
** Fern Leayes,’’ etc. Elegantly bound, price $1 50. 


(\MADEMOISELLE MBERQUEM. 


A brilliant novel of the modern French School, by Geo, Sand 
This novel is pronounced by French critics to be far superior to 
* Consuelo,” which had such an immense sale here and in Paris. 
Elegantly bound, price $1 75. 


COUSIN PAUL. 


A powerfully written and deeply interesting new novel; de- 
picting the flirtations and follies of both married and single in 
ont best Society.” 1l2mo., beautifully bound in cloth. Price 

1 7%. 


FAIRFAX. 


A new novel by John Esten Cooke, author of ‘‘Surry of Eagle’s 
Nest.” Elegantly bound, price $1 75, 


MALBROOKE. 


An American Romance bya new author, written with vigour 
and originality of thought. Elegantly bound, price $1 75. 


ARTIST'S DREAM. 


A fascinating Art and Society Novel. The scenes lie in Italy 
and America, and are depicted with power and beauty. Elegantly 
bound, price $1 75. 


. 


‘*‘BRICK’’ POMEROY. 


Two extraordinary new books by the great Editor of “ La 
Crosse Democrat.’” The first is entitled Sensz; a book for 
Hearts and Homes, containing thoughtless chapters, musings, 
genial advice, common sense, and pleasant, chatty sort of Reve- 
ries of a Bachelor, which every young man and young woman can 
read and re-read with pleasure and profit. 

The second is entitled Nonsgnsz; a most laughable volume of 
Adventures, Stories, Scrapes, Burlesques, Poems, and ridiculous 
things generally—the experiences of the great “ Brick” Pomeroy 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price, 
postage free. 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., 
Publishers, New York 


\ JEDDING CARD8, BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT 
ING, at GIMBREDE’S, 
58s and $72 BROADWAY. 


W wove ENVELOP ENGLISH STYLE, HEAVY 
WOVE PAPER, CRACKED ON THE EDG 
GIMBREDE’S, S88 and S73 BROADWAY. 


Moser wore MO8T ARTISTIC, i Abt, SEYLES. FIN- 











NEW BOOKS READY THIS DAY. 





ae 


. APPLETON’S SHORT TRIP GUIDE TO EUROPE, $2. 
Il, DEMOCRACY IN THE UNITED STATES, $2. 

Ill. THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 25 cents. 

IV. SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS, cheap edition, 50 cents. 
V. QUACKENBOS’ MENTAL ARITHMETIC, 45 cents. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 90, 92 and 94 Grand-street, 
New York, 
Publish this day : 
L 
APPLETON’S 
SHORT-TRIP GUIDE TO BUROPE, 
(1868. ) 
Principally devoted to 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IBELAND, SWITZERLAND, 
FRANCE, GERMANY AND ITALY; 

WITH GLIMPSES OF SPAIN, SHORT ROUTES IN 
THE EAS), &c; AND A COLLATION OF 
TRAVELER 8 PHRASES IN FRENCH 
AND GERMAN. 

By Henry Morrorp, 

Author of ‘‘ Over Sea,” “ Paris in '67,” &c., &c. 
16mo. Cloth, $2. 

IL, 

DEMOCRAOY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
WHAT IT HAS DONE, WHAT IT I8 DOING, AND WHAT 
IT WILL DO. 

By Ransom H. Gruuer. 
1 Vol., 12mo. With Portraits of Jefferson and Jackson. 
Price $2. 
“The author of this work, from his long tamiliarity with the 
prominent political men in the Democratic Party, is specially 
fitted to write this book. He was highly esteemed by President 
Jackson, and no man living commanded more the respect of the 
late Chief Justice Taney. He was frequently consulted by Presi- 
dents Van Buren, Polk and Taylorjand enjoyed the confidence and 
friendship of Prest(@ent Filmore, Pierce and Buchanan,” 
Ill. 
THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 
1 Vol. Illustrated. Price 25 cents. 
Being the Ninth Vol. of Appleton’s Cheap Edition of the 
Waverley Novels. 
IV. 

Vol. 1 of the New People’s Fifty-Cent Edition of the Poets. 
POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
BART. 

CONTAINING 
LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, 

MARMION, ROKEBY, 
LADY OF THE LAKE, DON RODERICK, 
BALLADS, LYRICS, AND SONGS. 
With a Life of the Author. 
Ve 
MENTAL ARITHMBTIC, 
By Ggorce P. QuaCKENBOS, 
Designed to impart readiness in mental calculations, and 





NOW READY, 
* The Metropolitan and National Magazine.” 





A NOTABLE NUMBER! 





THE AUGUST No. 
oF 
PUTNAM’S MACAZINE 
Contains several articles of special and peculiar interest and 
value, including 
THE ROMANCE OF THE GREAT GAINES CASE, 
Showing vividly that Truth is stranger than Fiction, 


An able and pungent article on OUR CIVIL SERVICE; showing 


how the People of the United States are swindled by incom 
petent and dishonest office-holders. 


Sketches and Anecdotes in the noted HOMBURG GAMBLING- 


HOUSE, 

A SKETCH IN OILS-—not by Rembrandt; but showing some of 

the ‘lights and shades of Bubble Companies, Advertising 

Fictions, and other notabilities of New York business-life. 

A NIGHT-HUNT IN THE ADIRONDACKS. By Joha Bur- 

roughs. 

PEKING AND THE CHINESE. Full of novel intormation of 

special interest in connection with the Burlingame Embassy. 

THE WEDDING AT THE PARKER HOUBE. 

PRIVATE BOHEMIAS. By the author of “ Emily Chester.” 

A Chapter of notable AUTOGRAPHS. 

BITS. By Miss Cooper. 

&e., &e., &e. 

The “ NortTHERN Montuy ® is incorporated with this 

Magazine, 


Price 35 cents. $4 perannum. Liberal terms for Clubs. 


G. P. POTNAM & SON, 


661 BROADWAY. 
LAKE GEORGE: 
ITS SCENES AND CHARACTERISTICS, 
WITH GLIMPSES OF THB OLDEN TIMES. 
TO WHICH I8 ADDED 
* An Account of Ticonderoga, with a Description of the Route to 
Schroon Lake and the Adirondacks ; also, Notes on Lake Cham- 
gictn. Oe oO reas toll page Ibastvetlons, o Mop, end 
yp. 200. i ull-page ustrations, a Map, and numer 
ean we ous Wood-Cauts. Price, $1 50. " 
This work is designed to give a full and accurate account of the 
Scenery, Topography, History, and Traditions of Lake George. 
It answers every purpose of the tourist, as well as the reader by 
the fireside. It 1s popular in its style, and yet in all respecte 
thoroughly reliable, facts being always separated from faucies, 
while history is distingaished from tradition. Many old subjects 
are thus presented in a new and more trutbful light, 
NSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
770 Broadway, cor. of 9th Street, New York. 


REMOVAL. 
JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER 

AND DEALER IN 

GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS 
Has Removed his Business from No. 323 Canal 8t., 

TO *HE LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, 

No. 359 CANAL STREET, 
One Door West of Wooster Street. 
tay” FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 








~~ WHITTIER’S BAREFOOT Boy. | 





extending them to the various operations needed in 
business life. Introduces short methods, and 
new and beautiful processes. 1 vol. 16mo. 168 
pages. Halfbound. Price, 45 cents. 





D. A. & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED. 
FARADAY AS A DISCOVERER. A Memoir. By John Tyn- 
dall, with two portraits. Price $1 25. 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. Pictures of Italy and 
Reprinted Pieces. Price 35 cents. 


HOW SHALL WE PAINT OUR HOUSES? A popular treatise on 
the art of house painting. By John W. Masury. Price $1 50. 


THOS. CAMPBELL. [ilustrated, $1 50 





Either of the above sent free by mail to any part of the United 





EST NOTE PAPER AND 8TATI : 
GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 872 BROADWAY. 


& 





THE GLOBE EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKS OF/|~ 


L. Prano and Co., have now ready the fourth edition of East- 
man Jobnson’s poetical illustration of Whittier’s famous poem of 
“THE BAREFOOT BOY ;” one of the most charming genre pic- 
tures ever painted in this country. The first three editions of 
this chromo were sold in advance of publication. 

THE POET, John G. Whittier, says of our chromo :—“ Your 
admirable chromo of ‘The Barefoot Boy,’....i6 a CHARMING il- 
justration of my little , oem, and iu EVERY WAY SATISFACTORY as 

_— 
‘ THE PAINTER, Eastman Johnson, writes of our chromo :— 
“Jt strikes me a6 being one of the bert chromo lithographs | have 
*Mgold at all Art Stores, or sent by express free of charge to any 
address in the U. 8, East of the Mississippi, oa recelpt of price 

Bize 9% x 15. Price....Five DoLuars. 

L. PRANG & Co., Art Publishers, Boston 


MASS LOVETT’S | 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 


68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIS STREET, 





States on receipt of the price. 


HALIFAX, N. 8. 


‘ 
| 











OCEAN STEAMSHIP S. 


THH BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 


cecccpeceoas leaves New York .... Wednesday, July 22. 
Ja Be. ccnccectes leaves New York.... Wednesday, July 29. 
AUSTRALABIAN leaves New York.... Wednesday, Aug. 5. 
SUOTIA.,......006 leaves New York .... Wednesday, Aug. 12. 
BEA cccecesees leaves New York.... Wednesday, Aug 19. 
CHINA........... leaves New York.... Wednesday, Aug. 26. 


Chief Cabin Passage..... $130 00 | Second Cabin Passage. ... .. 880 
TO PARIS. 


Chief Cabin Passage, $145 
Payable in gold. 


Berths not secared until paid for. 
Av experienced anrgeon on board. 


» The owuers of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bille of Lading, having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 


Freigbt or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, 


‘TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
w (laetann). The Inman Line, uncer coutract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the nmils 


BEVERY SATURDAY and 


EVERY ALTERNATE MONDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
KATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THB MAIL STEAMER SAILING BVEKY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
Fins? CABIN STBERAGR ............. 6 
. to London.... Do. 
Do to Paris..... .115 00 Do. to Paris...... 

Vussage by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$90, Gold; Steerage, 635, payable in currency. 

Kates of passage from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Stecrage, $10, payable in Gold. 

Pasecngers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates. 

Sicerage passage irom Liverpool or Queenstown, $40. 

fickets can be bought here by persons sending for their 
friends 

For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 

JOUN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 
is e 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


‘TEAMEKS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 

YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ine, consisting of the 

FRANCE +-Capt. Grace.....-...... 
ENGLAND. ...........Capt, Thompson... ....3,450 
THE QUEEN......... Capt. Grogan 
HELVETIA......00- ss Capt, Cutting. ........ 3, 
BREN, o cocccccccceecess Capt, Hall...... ° 3, 
DENMARK........... Capt. Thomson 
PENNSYLVANIA..... 
VIRGINIA,........06. 


acaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 

The sige of all these Steamships admits of very spacious Stat® 
Boome, opening directly into the Saloon; the acconmmodations 
and tare are unsurpassed, and the rates lower than any other line 

An experienced Surgeon on each ship, tree of charge Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
age of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (ireland) for 
$55 payable here in currency 

Draits issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland. 

Passage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 

CABIN, #100 Currency; STEERAGE, $25, Currency 

For treight or Cabin passage apply at the Orrices or Tae Com- 
pany, 57 broadway ; and for steerage ticke(s at the Passage Office 
of the Company, 27 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION | 


AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 Routh Street aud 23 Broadway, %. %. 


| 
Weekiy Line or Steamexs To anv From 
AVE RMPOUL, AND QUEENS LOW, 
AT REDUCED KATES, 
AND FROM 
LAVEREP: Of. AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT'S CBLEBRATBED LINES 
OF SAILING PACK hs, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE KATES 
DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in any part of Great 
Britain ard Ireland, or the Coutinent of Europe, can always Le 
obtained atlowest rates For further particulars apply to 
VAVSCOTT BROTHERS, & CH., 
=¢ South St. or 23 Broadway. %. ¥. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 


S'TBAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BREMEN, 


via SOUTHAMPTON. 

The Screw Streamers OF Tus Norte Gexuan LLorp run 
regularly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
ng the United States Mail. : 

FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPPON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORK, EVERY THURSDAY. 
Price of Passage — Fnom New Yorke To Bremen, Lonpon, 
Havag, and SouTHAMPTON—Firet Cabin, $120 ; Second Cabin, 
t72; Steerage, $35. Yrom Bremen to New Youk—First Ca- 
vin, $120, second Cabin, 872; Steerage, $40. Price of passage 

payable in gold. 

These vessels take freight to London and Hull, for which 
tcrough bills of lading are signed. 

Au experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel 

All letters must pass through the Post office. 

tay-No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 
ig:.ed, 

Sills of Lading wil) positively not be delivered before goods are 

eared at the Custom House. 

tar © cle taken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen at the 
owest* “‘es. For freight or passage apply to 

OBLRIOHS & Oo. 68 Broad Street. 





tiie ALBION, 
7 ‘ 
PERSONS NOTIFIED. 

DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notifics his patients, and the large number of afllicted persons who have 
called at his office during his absence, anxious to receive the aid of his experience, that he has returned from his professional visi 
to Havana, avd will be prepared to receive them at his office, No 697 Broadway. DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 
established secure and comfortable MEDIC4L CURATIVES for Hernia or Rupture in its varied forms and stages, in ersons 
of every age, without regard to the duration of the disease. Dr. Sherman is the founder of the ‘* Morado Grande, avana, 
Cuba, established several years since for the treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 
from the good result of bis personal attention, the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pupils, await his 


periodical visits. Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, mailed on receipt 
of two postage stamps. 





a Pa ~ b) r 
HOUSEWIVES’ ATTENTION 
Is called to a New Invention of the greatest worth and economy for Figening, and Toliebiag Misvors, Goli and Silver Plated 
Wares, Lamp Chimneys, Picture Glasses, Copper, Brass, and all articles of Glass, China, Tin and Metal Wares, in less than one half 
the usual ann ordinary method. Price 30 cents per box, or $3 per dozen. No one should be withoutit. Samples sent by remitting 
price, and orders received by Mail by HOPKINS & (Co , 4 Mercer Street. 
: FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 
AT RETAIL, 


WM. H. SCHAFFER, 
No. 6 Second Avenue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS.) 
Wholesale Furniture Manufacturer, offers his entire stock of first class Cabinet 
Furniture at retail at manufacturers’ prices. Parties in want of Furniture are invited 


to examine this stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted. 








INCS, WARRANTED TO BE PERFECTLY MILDEW PROOF | 

AW MINS ‘ + 4-1 Venetian Awnings for Private Dwellings and Hotels, Verandas and Country Residences. 

Canvas Goods ot every description made to order. Temporary Awnings Let out. Ordere by Mail promptly attended to. 
J. F. McHUGH, No. 1274 BROADWAY, 


= Junction of 6th Avenue and 33d Street, New York. 








HANKINSON’S IMPROVED CARPET CLEANING MACHINE, 

Still at the Old Stand, 15 Kast 27th Street, between Madison and Fifth Avenues, New York. ‘Those having valuable Carpets, 
who wish them thoroughly cleaned, without the slightest injury, are requested to give me a call, and they can see how and where 
the work is done. Orders by mail or otherwise promptly attended to, Prices for Cleaning : Ingrain and Three Ply, 5c. ; Brussels, 
6c.; Velvet, Aubusson’s, &c., 7c. ; Axminster, 8c. second-hand Carpets Bought and for Sale. Carpets taken up and re-laid. 


Please Notify, if you wish us to take up. Terms, Cash on delivery. B W. H. HANKINSON. _ 
‘ - ale 
COMPOSITE IRON WORKS, 

HUTCHINSON & CO, Fxciustve MANncracruRERS or THE PATENT COMPOSITE IRON RAILING, Gateways, 
Guards, Farm and Cottage Fences, Ae ~~ peamate Stable Fixtures and Bedsteads. 
Also, Wire Railing, Window Guards, and other 
, ' ORNAMENTAL AND ARCHITEC!IURAL IRON WORE. 
Office and Samples, 
95 PRINCE STREET, Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 





Formerly Hatchinson & Wickersham. 


VICTOR BARJON, From Panis, 
Fire Gildiag, Mat Gilt, and Silver Plating, Steel Platina, X&c., [New Paris Method) Chandeliers, Sta- 
tues and Vases, Bronzed in Favcy Colors, Green, Light, Venice and Antique Bronzing. 
No. 71 MERCER STREEY, New York, Between Spring and Broome Streets. 


R. & H. DESSOIR, 
CABINET M«aKERS AND DECORATORS, 
77 University Place, near Uniou ™quare, New York. Established since 1841: 
Designs and Estimates furnished a Pier and Mantel Glasses, Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all kinds of Decorative and 
Plain furniture. ‘s 











KUHN & HAEMER, 
Manufacturers of French Cabinet Furniture, Pillows and Mattresses. © 
Clotbe Laid—Curtalu Hangiog—Cutting out Loose Covers. Uphelstery te Ordpr and Repaired, Carefully Pack 
No. 1884 BROADWAY, between 38th and 59th Sts, New York. 


arpets and @il 
ed and Removed. 


YOUNC B. CHOLES, 
Interior Decorator and Upholsterer, Upholstery Goods, Curtain Materials, Draperies, 
Lambequins, Cornicese, &c., &c. 
No.t27 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, One Door West of University Place, New York 


| F. BE. LAUTER, 


CARMINE STREET, MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
Bet. Bleecker & Bedford, NeW YORK. MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


= =¥ ; | No. 225 Bowery, Near Rivington Street, New York. 


To whom has been awarded Prize Medals at the Berlin and Am- 

; erican Expositions. Violins, Violonceilos, Vontrebuss, Guiiars, 

Banjos, &c All kinds of Strings for different [nstruments, Silver 

and Brass Instrumente, Clarinets, Flutes, &c. Also: Agent for 
BKaunsecbeid(’s lLustrumenta and Oleum. 


WILLIAM TOWERS. 
PLUMBER AND CAS FITTER, 
° 


GEO. GERMUNDER, VIOLIN MAEER, 
j 174 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK, 

af 

«/ To Whom has been Awarded Medals at the 


bd / 


Paks, LONDON, AND AM@KICAN ExHIBITIONS. 


Pupil of VUILLAU ME, at Paris. 


Has now for Sale the Magnificent Paris Exposition 
Prize Quartett, which have been preferred to all others, 
by the most eminent critics. Also, Keeps on Hand for 
Sale, Superior Bows, old Italian and other Violins, at all 
prices. 


HORSE SHOEINC ESTABLISHMENT, - ’ ; 
JOHN RANNET, | J. & R. 
[Successor to Dr. W. P. SHELDON, |} * 
No. 1,329 BROADWAY, Next door to 37th 8t., New York. 


VAN NOTE & SON, 
GRATE, FENDER AND FIRE-PLACE HEATER 
MANUFACTURERS, 


| 
1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 33rd Streets, and 434 Canal | 


LAMB, 
PRACTICAL WORKERS 





| 

IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, «C., 

For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
SPECIALTIES, 

COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, é&c., 


MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 
Every variety of Plaio, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver &e., &e., 


Street, near Varick, New York. | 


Grates aud Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. | 
Van Note’s Fire-Place Heaters Furnished and Set in the most | 
substantial manner at short notice. Fire Brick and Soap Stone 


59 Carmine Street, New York, 
[6th Ave. cars pass the door. ] 
N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 


WwW. SMITH, 
Established, 1848, ) 
HMERBALDIC CHASER. 
| Crests, Coats of Arms, Garters, Bitt Bosses, Solid Cut Monagram 
rs, Rosettes, Tug Spots, Fronts, &c., Hames, Terrets, &c. 
and Burnished in the best manner. 
ERCER STREET, near Bieecker St. [Rear], New York. 


supplied. 


W. M. VAN NOTE,] 





{A. 8. VAN NOTE. | J. 


EGBERT MILLS, 
CARPENTER AND BUILD: 
83 WEST 20TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, New York. Lette 





Stores and Houses neatly fitted up, and all kinds ‘of Jobbing Gilt 
done with neatness and dispateh, ' No, 176 M 
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1.46. NEW YORK, JULY 18, 18638. No. 29. 


Bitervature. 


LONGFELLOW IN ENGLAND. 
BY CHARLES KINGSLBY. 


Welcome to Eagland! thou whose strains prolong 
The glorious bede-roll of our Saxon song ; 
Ambassador and Pilgrim-Bard ia one, 
Fresh from thy home—the home of Washington. 
On hearths as sacred ag thine own, here stands 
lhe joving welcome that thy name commands ; 
Hearths swept for thee and garnished as « shrine 
By trailing garments of thy Muse divine. 
Poet of Nature and of Nations, know 
Tby fair fame spans the ocean like a bow, 
Born from the rain that fal!s into each life, 
Kindled by dreams with loveliest fancies rife ; 
A radiant arch that. with prismatic dyes 
Links the two worlds, its keystone in the skies. 
The noblest creatures of those dreams of thine, 
From Hiawatha to Evangeline, 
Here thou wilt*find, where’er thy footsteps roam, 
Loved as the cherished Lares of each home. 
What prouder refrain beartens to the core 
Than thou hast sung in brave Excelsior ? 
Where sounds more gladdening ‘mid this earthly strife 
Tuan the sweet clarions of thy Psalm of Life ? 
None but the rarest rdconteur may grace 
The mimic contest where most yield thee place. 
Say which, for either, fairer wreaths produce, 
Irving’s Astoria or thy Flower de Luce? 
Which haunted hostel jures more guests within, 
Hawthorne’s Seven Gables or thy Wayside Ion! 
Turning thy pictured page, what varying dyes 
Shine through each latticed margin’s new surprise ? 
Here tbe swart Blacksmith, smirched with grime and 
tan, 
Tears in his eyes, yet overy inch a map. 
Here, mid the rice-field, heaving his last breath, 
Tue poor Slave-monarch dreams himself to death. 
Here, while without loud raves the tempest’s din, 
Here, while around the revellers brawl #ithin, 
The dying Baron thro’ the grave’s dark goal 
Seeks Christ’s redeeming passport for bis soul. 
Who hears not now, stormed down among thy leaves, 
The rain tbat poured like cataracts from the eaves, 
Roared through the kennels, lashed the streaming panes, 
Fiooded the equares, the streets, the courts, the lanes, 
Raging like seas that o’er some foundering wreck 
Swill thro’ the scuppers from the swimming deck? 
Cool, teeming, plenteous, suul-refreshing showers 
Quaffed by parched earth and by the thirsting flowers, 
Nor less by those who listened to thy song 
As, like Lodore’s, thy deluge dashed along. 
Where subtler solace than thy gentle voice 
From riven hearts can draw till griefa rejoice ? 
Answer, what oft-repining woe o’erpowers, 
That lay serene, the Reaper and the Flowers! 
So large thy sympathies, thy hand can trace 
Charms in each clime and glory in each race ; 
So penetrant thy love, its gaze can fiod 
God in the flower, His vreathings in the wind ; 
Mesh with mere hempen coil in Rope-walk spun 
All human joys and ill beneath the sun ; 
Wake with grand echoes of responsive rhymes 
Long silent notes of medi@val chimes; 
Nay, hear in bush of serried arms arrayed 
“ The diapason of the’cannonade.” 
‘Mid purgatorial fires, in heaven, in hell, 
Thy dauntless soul hath lately dared to dwell, 
Passing o’er burning marl, where Dante trod 
With Virgil’s ghost, to Beatrice and God. 
Yet, rarely gifted Nature to translate, oe 
Retlect not others, thus: thyself create. 
Ring out once more in tay own golden lines 
Life’s inner meaning, not the Florentine’s— 
Thou who hast given thy dreamings to our sight 
And syllabled the Voices of the Night ; 
Thou who hast sung, a8 none but thou could sing, 
The tender legend of the Angel-King: 
Thou who around with affluent band hast thrown 
The heavenly largess of thy benison, 
Regarding none as alien to thy breast— 
Coiumbia’s Poet, bail as England’s Guest! 





BLONDEL PARVA. 
By the Author of “ Maxims by a Man of the Worid.” 
CHAPTER Xv. 
SIR RICHARD ASKS “ MAMMA,” 


sir Nicholas being dead, there was of course an end to Du- 
rydom. It would ill become this respectable history to fol- 





an earl, if he is very rich, and has left them well provided for, 
are by no means looked dowa upon in the country, and hunt 
in scarlet without incurring objectionable innuendoes with re- 
spect to the colour. But Society must draw the line some- 
where (or where are we ?), aud she draws it—with her usual 
exquisite discrimination—just above baroneis, 

Yes; to borrow the delicate expression more than once 
made use of in the servants-hall, “ the whole lot of them left 
hauded ones had to clear out” from the Court on the acces- 
sion of the rightfal heir. The whole affair might have fur- 
nished another allegory for the author of that celebrated 
ceiling-piece in the great drawiog-rvom, Vice fleeting before 
Virtue. Sir Richard Anstey, Bait, reigned in his ancestral 
halls alone, and was condoled with upon the domestic afilic- 
tion which had befallen him ty all the families in the neigh- 
bourhood, and especially by those which included marriagea- 
ble daughters. I' was uot uoknown that he had been paying 
his addresses to Mis: Kate Irby, but it was rumoured that the 
affairs of that young lady’s mamma had become greatly em- 
barrassed : since Sir Nicholas had died without a will, she 
had no longer eveu expectations; and it was not to be ex- 
pected that a young man io s» brilliaut a position as Sir 
Richard would throw himself away on a portionless girl. 
Marriage between cousins, too, a matter always to be depre- 
cated, is more especially 80 when the lady bas no compensa- 
tion-balance at her banker’s. 

There was no dispute about the late baronet’s intestacy. 
Even Mr. James Hoskins thought it as likely a3 not that Sir 
Nicholas had destroyed the will which he had witnessed ; aud 
since that intruder, who had beheld a certain occurrence 
through (he window of the Biue Parlour, bad made no sign 
of whut he bad seen, the whole affair migut be considered coa- 
cluded, and Sir Rickard felt-himself tolerably secure. 
Tolerably, but far from absoluiely. That haggard tri- 
umphaat face, which had somehow contrived to borrow the 
lineaments of the dead, had peered in apon him io imagina- 
tion for many aights and days, although his visits were now 
growing less frequent. Gardeners, park-keepers, lodge- 
keepers, had been keenly questioned as to whether an iil- 
looking tramp had not been seen about the place on the day 
on which the late baronet died; but they all agreed, not only 


new lord and master nad perforce to be content. 


able persons, he showed his bad taste in liking his own com- 


his cousin Kate Irby. 


himself was included in ihe gifi—as speedily as possible. 
He had written shortly atter Sir Nicholas’s death to Mrs 
Irby, expressing great regret that Kate had not been men 


be practically remedied. He had (as we have hinted) com 


Kate, bis capture would be certain. Sir Richard was no 


regarded his conduct—the protestations he bad made to he 


should be still so warm as to blind her to her own interests 


state—indee |, that she and her daughter were miserably poor 
any fears for the suecessful issue of his wooing. 


Irby’s guest —he took his way to the village upon foot. 
he manor-howce, the grounds of which were always in 


for the tenant of the lodge was no longer Madam’s servan 


pany; but after a little, when he had got his uncle buried, and 
other pressing matters of business arranged, the hours at Aus-| ly, and without taking notice of hisac'ion. (“She had no 
tey Court began to hang very heavily upon its master’s hands. | patience with such pretenc:,”’ as she subsequently remarked, 
Pomp and magnificence are attractive only to the unaccus- | “aud had no intention of squeezing out one crocodile tear,”)— 
tomed spectator ; they soon pall on him who ia invested with |“ Time is a great healer—I fouod that after a bitevea wheu 
them; and Richard’s thoughts began to turn again to the | my own poor dear husband died—bat poverty never leta you 
place where we saw them centered a few weeks ago—upon | forget it: 1 don’t mind tor myself; but to think of my darling 








she. ‘If they choose to give warning, let them: there was 
as go6d fish in the sea as ever came out of it: she spoke her 
mind): 

“ Here’s sugar enough, cook, in every pot for two'pots, and 
it’s a shameful waste: and just, too, when economy is so im- 
portant to me, as you well Know, aud when one would think 
that anybody with their mistress’s interests at heart would try 
to save a little. It's no use denying it, for | have dipped my 
finger into—— Lor, Richard! who would ever have thought 
of seeing you? The idea of that stupid hussy’a showing you in 
here, instead of into the drawing-room !” 

“It was my fault, Mrs, Irby,” returned the young man 
laughing ; ‘‘I ivsisted upon it. I thought I was old friend 
enough to be privilegei to come aad see you even though 
you were ‘preserving.’ There is nothing like a mistress 
keeping her own eye upon such matters. I am sure the 
jams at the Court were never to be compare! with your 
jams.” 

“It is very good of you to say so, Richard; though, where 
money is no object,arnd one may use the very best white 
sugar, everything ought to be first-rate. We are not quite so 
flu-h of money here, you know, though, perhaps, [ may have 
laid rather greater stress upon the necessity fur economy just 
now than was absolutely necessiry; but then, one can never 
put it strong enough belore one’s servants, aud especially the 
cook.—l'll now wash my hands, for tuey are all sticky, and join 
you in the drawing room.” 

“No, no; I must insist upon your going on with your task, 
dear Mrs. Irby. Besides, [ want to have a few words with 
you, and we are Jess liable to interruption here than we should 
be elsewhere. It is a very comfortable secluded sanctum 
this of yours, and what a pretty look out it has into the old 
garden.” 

“Ay; well, it might be made very pleasant,” sighed 
Madam; “ but it’s all rather ramshackly: that old summer- 
house yonder, for instance—quite a pleasant little parlour, it 
used to be, where Kate Jearned all her lessous in summer-lime 
when she was agirl; but now it’s given up to onions and 
such-like, though it mignt be made as good as ever for a few 
pounds. [ always tattered mysell that we suould one day have 
had enough and wo spare to make everything nice about us— 





in denying it, but in affirming that so great was their vigilance | but there, it seems that it is not to be.” 
and circumspection, that no such wreich coul! possibly have| ‘Ido assure you, my dear Mrs. Irby,” returned Sir R chard 
set footia tae Court precincts: with which statement their | gravely, “that nobody regrets your recent disappoiatment— 


the failure of your very reasonable expectatious—more than 


Sir Richard Anstey was not, as we have hinted, by nature | myself. But mere pecuniary disaster is not like the losses which 
genial, or greatly given to society ; like many other disagree- | death inflicts.” Here Sir Richard pointed to his hatband, “ It 


is not irremediable.” 
* Well, I'm sure | don’t know,” observed Madam doubtful- 


Katie—so beautiful and clever—beiug ienieod those litle lux- 


He was rea!ly fond of her ; he had seen no one else whom | uries to which she has always beea used, aud which seem to 
he desired half so much tor his wile ; and perhaps the secret | be hers by right! And, indeed, between ourselyss, Richard,” 
sense of having done her wrong, prompted him also to make | added the old lady hotly, “ you must allow that the movey to 
amends for all by offering ber wealth and title—provided he | buy them és bers by right. [ mean those ten thousand pounds 


of which your uncle robbed her father, just as though he had 
.| picked his purse out of his pocket. It is a wonder to me that 
-| Sir Nicholas could die with such a weight upon bisa mind. 


tioned in his uncle’s will—or rather that be bad died without | You saw him on his deathbed: did he never allude to that 
making one—but cautiously hinting that that omission might | matter?’ 


-| Richard had nerved himee’{ for some such question as this, 


posed the epistle with great care, making it as suggestive and | buc be felt he was growing pale, aod that his tongue would 
yet as uncompromising as possible, and he was much cha- | stumble at the lie it Was avout to shape, 

grined at having received no reply. Kate had insisted upoa 
her mother’s silence,and Mr-. Irby was not disiaclined to hu- | the, widow, pursuing her manilest advantage, “ | cannot sup- 
mour her so far; it would necessitate, sue argued with her- | pose but that he did.” 

self, the young man’s coming to Blondel, and face to face with 


“ Unless the wretched man quite lost his wits,” continued 


But in this !ast remark, she made a great error, for it opened 
t|a door for her adversary’s escape. “ Yes,” said he eagerly, 


without his suspicion of the feeling with which his fair cousin | “ but that was just what happened: my uncle did lose his wits. 


r| He was so light-headed, that, among other fancies he entertuin- 


while the inteutions of his late uncle were yet du bious, being | ed, he was convinced that he saw your poor husband looking 
very fresh ia his mind—but still she surely could not but accept} ia at bis window.” 

the very ample reparation which he bad ia prospect for her. ; ‘ 
He had endeavoured to hint this by letter; but siace that bad | been his wicked conscience. Aud yet it dida’t lead him to 
failed, there was nothing for it but to go in person and ex-| think of my Katie, to make up for the wrong he did her 
press himself more plaialy. Even though Kate’s indignation | father.” 


“ Lord a-mercy !” exclaimed Mra. Irby. “ That must ha’ 


.| “ Yes, he did think of Katie, Mrs. Irby,” returned Richard 


her mother, at all events, was a sensible woman, who knew, | very gravely ; “and that is what 1 wish to speak to you about, 
and prided herself on knowing, upon which side of the slice| Sir Nicholas mentioned his godchild with almost his latest 
her bread was buttered—and her daughter’s bread. There | breath.” 

was now no doubt that Mrs. Irby’s affairs were in a wretched 


“ Ay, and if he had had time to make a will, it would may 
;| be have been mentioned there,” observed Madam, regarding 


and when Sir Richard took the train to Blondel Parva that | the young man fixedly enough. Ste could not be all coacill- 
summer afternova, it was with far other feelings than those | tion, strive as sue would. “ You have just remarked, Richard, 
with which he had last returned from it; he had now scarcely | that pecuniary losses are not irremediable—why not, then, 


give effect to your uucle’s wishes ?” 


As he had written no word of his coming, there was no ve-| “1 wish to do so, Mre. Irby—with my whole heart and 
hicle to meet Lim at the station, so, leaving hia portmanteau |soul, Ide. It remains with you, or rather with Katie herself, 
there tu be sent for—for he counted upon being, as usual, Mrs, | whether I shall do so or not,” 


“ How is that, Richard?” Madam kocw well enough what 
ajthe nature of his reply would be; but though it was io ac- 


somewhat unkempt condition, already gave evidence, to Sir | cordance with her owu long-cherished desiga, her heart mis- 
Richard’s attentive eye, of increased scarcity of service,| gave her asshe pictured this man lord aud master of her 
short-handedness above the common, The rusty iron| daughter, and ber limbs shook under her, and ber voice trem- 
gaies stood open now, and the great bell bad heen| bled as she reiterated: “ How is that?” ' 

removed which was wont to summon the lodge-keeper ; “ Well, it is very difficult to put the matter without offence, 


t.|a3 my uncle put il,” answered Richard with feigned reluc- 


Up the broad gravel sweep furrowed by carriage-wheels—| tance. “ A dying man speaks out, you kaow, a3 one in bealth 
though the visitors were of no recent date—with the vast | does not like to do, and, in pa‘ ticular, he says for others what 
stables‘ lying tenantless and silent on his left, Sir Rich-| they cannot say for themselves. 1 desire, says one, for iu- 
ard strode uuchalleaged. The front-door was opened to him | stance, that my son shall marry so-and-so ; and the sou may 
by a female servant, who, evidently @ late promotion from the | feel his fatuer’s wishes binding—especially if he already loves 
housemaid’s closet, did not understand her business. “ Her | the person referred to; while, on the other hand, the young 
mistress was in the housekeeper’s room,” she said, in anewer | lady may not doso. The sick man exaggerates tue effect of 
to his inquiry, “ a-doing of the jams ;” and she would Coubtless | his last words upon all whom they may concero, and con- 


y the subsequent fortunes of Lippy, of Leonard, or of| have been equally explicit if that lady had been engaged in | cludes that they will be obeyed. He looks upon the matter 
aries. As for Meg, an apology is perhaps due to Society | her ablutions. 
having ever mentioned her. Such people, it seems, must| ‘ Was Madam alone?” asked he. 


ist, but their existence ought to be ignored. With respect 


these unlawful children, then, it will be sufficient to hazard | grounds.” 


Onjecture, that the two last named settled down—having 
lerably good incomes secured to them—into gentlemen-far- 
rs, on speaking-terms with members of the county hunt, 
t scarcely with their wives and daughters. Lippy, who, 


en at that early age at which he was introduced to our n« 


e, had exhibited taste with his pencil, went abroad with his 


* Yes, quite alone: Miss Kate being somewhere about the 


as settled, and orders his own affairs, 80 far as tuey are affect- 
ed by it, accordingly.” ’ 

Richard paused, and again Mrs. Irby unwittingly came to 
his relief. “Did Sir Nictolas understand that you were to 


“ { know my way to the housekeeper’s room,” said Richard | marry my daughter, Richard ?” ; 
quietly ; aud the poor girl, divided between a sense of duty,| “ My uacle expressed his earnest wish to that effect, dear 
which urged her to suggest the drawing-room, and a sense of | Mra. irby; and although I placed before him the contingency 
relief from responsibility, which prompted her to let him take | of Katie's refusal (for of my owa desire to win her, be had no 
» | his own way, offered but a feeble resistance to his progress. | doubt), he refused to listen to me—he would hear of nothing 
With a cool “ Don’t trouble yourself, my good girl,” the baro-| but that she was to be my wile. Under this couviction, even 


ther to Rome, and (let us suppose) became a painter—a | net preceded her to the room in question, and Kuocking at the | had he bad the time and strength for it, there was, of course, 


ofession in which genealogy is not of much consequence. 


At the same time, it must be confessed that the effects of the 


dvor, obeyed Madam’s somewhat tart “Come in. 


She|no necessity to provide for his kinswoman and godchild by 
thought it was the cook, and she happened not to be in the| will. What was mive would be hers; it I wus heir she was 


sinister are not always so unpleasant as rigid morality | best of humours with that domestic. Without looking up| heiress; and it seemed an unspeakable comfort to him—upon 


uld desire. It is a question not so much of principle as ot 
mparison. The illegitimate descendants of a monarch, for 
become 


nee, are held in the highest honour, and 
facipal ornaments of an hereditary 


peerage; even those of 





of her servants, as 








from her occupation therefore, which was the tying of parch-| my sacred word of honour, it did—to tee! tuat Katie was well 

ment over jam-pots, she addressed the new-comer with the/ provided for.” ie 2 ers , 

the | following objurgation (for Mrs. Irby was not one to be afraid} “But he left the provision entire'y in your hands?” asked 
modern mistresses are apt to be ; not] the widow searchingly. 
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“Solely and wholly, my dear madam. He said no word 
about making up for anything amiss; but I do think wijh you 
that those ten thousand pounds ought to be Kate’s own, and 
I shall take care to make them over to her—by setilement, 
upon Our marriage.” 

“And if she—that is, if either of you,” 
old lady, “‘should decline to accede w 
wish "—— 

“ The loss, my dear madam,” interrupted Richard positive- 
ly, “must fall on the defaulter. It is, if 1 may say 80,48 
‘p. p. engagement.’ There is no other possible result. Your 
daughter must of course comply with the injunction. I am 
not a sentimental person, but I do respect the memory of the 
dead; and to make over ten thousand pounds of my uncle’s 
property to my cousin, would be nothing less than to acknow- 
ledge the justice of an allegation against him which he was 
always resolute to deny. IL thought I bad placed all this be- 
fore you in my letter, dear Mrs, Irby, although, indeed, it was 
a very delicate affair to express in writing.” 

“T understand you, Sir Richard,” said the widow quietly ; 
“and if I had not dove so, ycu would have rendered the mat 
ter plain to-day. I would have preferred—and I should have 
thought that you would have preferred—my daughter Lo ac- 
cept you as ber husband under less unequal circumstances. I 
do not say she does not value you upon your Own account; 
but certainly that would bave made itself more apparent had 
she been not so poor —I do not say ‘or you so rich” How- 
ever, you have my full consent to your wooing, Richard—as 
iudeed you always bad—and if you win her, as | think you 
will, do treat her tenderly, love her truly —she has been loved 
and tended all her life, and kas deserved it.” 

Here the good old lady, albeit but little given to tears, 
fairly broke down, and putting to her eyes the corner of the 
snow-white apron that was her shield against the jams, sob- 
bed as if her heart would oreak. 

“ You don’t seem to have mich confidence in me,” observed 
Richard peevishly. “ Oue would scarcely think that I was 
offering to make Kate Lady Anstey—a position which is just 
now making many a mouth water, let me tell you, as pretty 
as her own.” 

“That I don’t believe,” sobbed the old lady indignantly : 
“1 mean 4s far as prettiness goes. There is nobody in all the 
country to compare with my Kate. You had better go and 
see for yourself, Richard, if I don’t speak truth. She is gone 
down to the Cove, to gather water-lilies for the flower- 
stands in the drawing-room—a present we've just had 
from Mr, Glyn—you will be sure to find her down the lime- 
walk.” 

For an instant, Sir Richard hesitated as to whether he 
should ask a question about this Mr. Glyn, the mention of 
whose name recalled to him 4 disagreeable suspicion, or rather 
the shadow of one; but the thought of seeing pretty Kate 
alone and at once overpowered all vthere. 

“I go,” said he, with what was, for him, quite a genial 
smnile; ‘‘and when I come back, dear Mrs. Irby, it will be, 
I trust, to call you no longer ‘Madam,’ but (by brevet) 
Mother.” 

If that was not a pretty speech to leave a room with, it was, 
at all events, the prettiest the speaker had ever made, and, 
like all sweets from habitually sour folks, it was very grateful 
to the recipient. 

“ Under his reserved and almost repulsive manner, then,” 
reflected the widow, “this young man has a kindly nature, 
which can show itself upon occasion pleasantly enougb. That 
sort, depend upon it, often makes a better husband than your 
attractive pleasant gentleman, who ‘ays himself out to be 
agreeable to everybody, but has no deep feelings perhaps alter 
all.” 


the 
Nicholas’s 


faltered 
Sir 





Here she sighed, and murmured to herself: “ And yet I 
have no right to say that neither,” for her conscience re- 
proached her with having levelled this shaft at “that nice 
Mr. Glyn.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


TWO I8 COMPANY, BUT THREE IS NONE, 


Sir Richard Anstey, Bart., of Anstey Court, strode down the 
lime-walk with the step of one the object of whose errand is 
assured. He had not anticipated much opposition from the 
widow, but she had offered absolutely none, and ber acquies- 
cence made the remainder of his task comparatively easy. 
Any embarrassment which he might bave felt (and indeed had 
felt) with respect to reopening the subject to his cousin, which 
she had so recently and resolutely closed, was greatly miligat 
ed to him, since be could now say: “L bave your mother’s 
full consent, Kate ; nay, it is her earnest wish that you should 
become my wife.” A much more satisfac'ory argument to 
use, even to one not nicely conscientious, than a feigned 
and forged one, such as he had not hesitated to employ with 
Mrs. Irby. 

Tous confident he walked on until he bad almost reached 
the end of that fragrant avenue, and caught, between its fina 
trees, a glimpse of her he sought. 

In the calm back water of the Cove grew the water-lilies | 
Kate had come to gather, and she was gathering them alter] 
the following fashton—by depu' y. 





Glyo, who, kneeling on the river-bank, reached forth and 


She herself was standing 
upright, but her outstretched hand was clasped by Maurice | him as though he 


AL 


THE 


BION 
cessful. Silent and sombre in his suit of black and deep craped 
hat, he stood, waiting for some reply. 

“The devil!” exclaimed ‘Maurice involuntarily as he 
scrambled to his feet; “that is—l beg your pardon—Mr. 
Anstey.” 

Kare, not so startled as her companion, seemed to have a 
greater difficulty in fading her tongue; she crimsoned to ber 
ear-tips [“ [v's only a flirtation, then, after all,” thought the 
new-comer], hesitated, and then coldly took his proffered band. 
“ How are you, Richard?” 

“ Pretty well, Kate, thank you; considering what I have 
had to go through during the last three weeks. I can, how- 
ever, congratulate you, cousin, upon your good spirits.” He 
cast &@ meaning glance at her gaily-trimmed summer Lat and 
coloured garb. 

“ Yes,” said she quietly, “ lam very happy just now—very. 
You seem to reprobate my not being in mourning, Richard. 
The fact is, I never pretend to what I don’t feel. Lt is quite 
right, ou the other hand, for you, who so dearly loved your 
uncle, to exhibit all the outward signs of grief for so irrepar- 
able @ loss.” 

Au ugly look crossed Richard’s face, and at the sight of it— 
directed as it was against the girl—the brow of Maurice Glyn 
began to darken. 

“You do not seem to be aware of my presence, sir,” exclaim- 
ed he, in the quick tone that courts a quarrel; ‘“‘and yet we 
have met before, Mr. Anstey.” 

“If we have, sir, | had forgotten it,’’ replied the other instant- 
ly: “you do not, on your part, seem to know me very well, 
siuce you miscall my name. I am not Mr. Anstey, but Sir 
Richard.” 

Betore the ready scorn about Glyn’s lip could shoot forth in 
words, Kate stepped between him and her kinsman. “ Husb, 
Maurice. What my cousin says is very true; but there is 4 
misunderstanding on both sides, Let meciearitup. This 
is Sir Richard Anstey, Maurice, my cousin; and this, Sir 
Richard, is Mr. Maurice Glyn, barrister-at-law, and my intend- 
ed husband.” 

“ And how long has this—gentleman—been so favoured ?” 
inquired Richard huskily, “and without; the knowledge of 
your mother too?” 

“ You are curious, cousin, but your curiosity shall be grati- 
fied,” returned Kate with deliberation. “ Half-an-hour ago, I 
should not have been able to introduced Mr. Glyn to you io 
the terms I have just used. My mother has not yet beard of 
our engagement, simply because I have not been within doors 
since it occurred. For other particulars—this is my nearest 
relative, Maurice, save one, and doubtless considers he has a 
right to ask them—I refer you to Mr. Glyn.” 

By neither word nor look did the baronet so much as acknow- 
ledge the young man’s presence, but set his hard white face 
and piercing eyes towards Kate alone. 

“Tam glad you are here, Sir Richard,” observed Maurice 
Glyn in calm but constrained tones, “ notwithstanding that I 
seek neither your copseat nor approbation. It was only a 
few minutes back that | was telling your cousin I wished she 
had some kinsman who understood such matters, to whom | 
could explain my circumstances. I have a few hundreds a 
year assured to me—of which I shall be happy to offer you 
proots—and I realise abont as much again by my pen. I shall 
theretore be able, I trust, always to supply your cousin with 
those comforts to which she has been accustomed; and if I 
have no high social position to offer her”—here Sir Richard, 
unable to repress a sneer, showed those unphandsome teeth he 
was generally so solicitous to hide—" there is nothing about my 
origin to be ashamed of,” added Maurice sternly, “ although, 
indeed, there is no baronetcy in my family.” 

“ And you intend this man to be your husband, Kate,” said 
Sir Richard, as though his rival bad uttered not a word, 
“ whether your mother approves of such a match or not ?” 

“My mother, I am very sure,” answered the young girl 
with heightened colour, “ would never be an obstacle to my 
true happiness. 1 should certainly not marry without her 
consent; but, on the other hand, it is equally certain,” and 
here her eyes met his with earnest meaning, “ that if I do not 
marry Maurice Glyn, no other man shall be my husband.” 

Turning short upon his heel, and mattering something to 
himself that sounded like the quintessence of all curses, Sir 
Richard strode away without another word ; at first, and while 
within the mavor grounds, at a rapid rate, then loitering 
slowly, with lips compressed and hat pulled forward over his 
furrowed brow, Wanideriag thas aimle-s, te suddenly left the 
road, and took a footpath Ubrough the copse. Toere was not 
much iear ot meeting folks even in the road, and the shades 
of evening had already begua to fall, but the deeper givom and 
solitude of the wood were more congenial to his sombre 
thouzkts. He loitered on, plucking here and there a sicader 
vranchlet, and stripping it savagely of its leaves: bis heart 
was full of evil passions—-rage, aod desire, an! hate. If he 
had possessed a despot’s power, he would have lait waste a 
province, dishonoured her whom he professed to love, aad put 
to death big rival by slow fires. Such men, when crossed, are 
mere wild beasts tn cages, restrained indeed by tue law's bar- 
riers and the scourge of the keeper Justice, but | mging to be 
free to glat themselves with blood and rapine. 

The birds that filled the cool green wood with song annoyed 

had been compelled to listea tv & psalm, 
jand the sober cilm of evening scarcely less, As he stood 


plucked the graceful flowers, and gave them to her, one by | hacking with his heel a hapless blind-worm that bad strayed 
one, like one who works by time, aud not the piece, and lin- | across his path, he beard a human step approaching from the 


gers in and loves the work he does. It was a pretty picture: 
she with the lilies close-clasped to her maiden breast, and he 
with his bright curls dripping in the mellow suolight, for he 
bad just overreached himself, and been well wetted, and the 
laughter of the pair over that disaster was still ringing round 
them: but to R chard Anstey’s eyes the scene had no beauty 
in it, but was hateful. Perhaps the tumult of the bees above 
him made itself more beard, as he stood there, than while he 
was in motion, for there was a roaring in bis ears, aud his 
whole brain seemed dazed with sound perbaps the summer 
air blew cooler from the river's surface than it bad done here- 
tofore, for a chill stole over him from heel to head 

Had Mra. Irby, then, ventured to make a fool of bim, or 
did she not know of this? Or was there nothing in what 
he beheld more than a chance flirtation, which, though it 
drove him mad to look upon, he must needs treat as no 


~ 


thing? 
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Whatever may be urged Kichard’s disparagement on 
this cecasion, 1 could pot be sald that hee appearance did pot 


create a sensation; in hal respect, it was preemincnlly suc- 
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direction to which his face was turned. With haste, he slunk 
into the coppice to wait there unti! the intruder passed, and 
wa'ching him through the leafy screen as he came on, his evil 
tace grew darker than before. It was the curate, looking very 


wounded worm upon the path, he raised it teaderly with his 
stick, and turaed aside and placed it on the grass, then 


upon bis hand. 

Sir Richard with a clenching of his fingers and a muttered 
curse, looked after him awhile and listened, then pursued his 
}own way as before, but at a much more rapid rate. Some ob 

ject had evidently now presented itself to bis mind, and made 
uis steps no longer aimless. 

From gloom wo golden eye pathway passed, then sud 
jdenly to open sunlight. The limit of the copse was reached 

& massive stile—the trysting-place of many a village maid 
who now were dames and grandames—and beyond it the 
priory meadows with the grand old ruin set deep among them, 

is towers aflame for the ten thousandth time witb the dying 
suiume suo. Ono bis right, a very bower of leaf and bidssom 
he gate-keeper's cottage. he curate’s appearance bad 
reminded Richard, paturaliy enough, though by no means 
pleasantly, of Mary Grange, end it was she whom he was now 
about to visit, Suppose he were to marry ber! She was fair 
enous aod foe enough for that matter, since, so far as look 
aod manner weot, she might have been « bora duchess. Gad, 
how Madam would iret aad fame! Nay, how Kate herself— 
after « little, when her childrea came and narrow means, aad 








stOou 


| she got tired of this Grub 
| for envy of “my lady.” 


grave and sad, and evidently deep in thought; but seeing the | 


slowly moved away with bead depressed and chin restung | 





July } 


Street fellow—woule bite herjj, 
| As for the old blind dotard, My 
| father, he could be pensioned off. Everything was to be¢ 
j}and got for money—at least almost. Perhaps this girl nig 
be obtained at « leas price than that of marriage. She 
not be so coy as formerly, now that he was Sir Richard, . 
| could command bis thousands with a stroke,of the pen. g 
| owed her something that was not money, however—tbaniy 
| her shrill voice and that interloping parson, curse him * 
| he would be even with the pretty jade some day. Wu 
within there, or had she not yet returned from her duig 
the priory? If at home, there was nobody but herselt & 
him, that he knew; and she would not inform her fathe 
his presence if she could help it. 

Without any attempt at concealment, therefore, beyond 
precaution of treading sof ly, Sir Richard skirted the ji 
garden, all ablaze with flowers, and waiked up the bor 
path to the cottage door. It was closed and locked, and 
key had been removed: it was evident that the cottage 
tenantiess. The window, however, was open, and he look 
in upon the humble room, half-bedcham ber, half-parlour, 9; 
a contemptuvus smile. If the girl who took pride and pie 
sure in such tawdry priots and paltry art-treasures as he a 
before him could but see the glories of Anstey Court, 
would hardly hesitate, thought he, to become its mistress g 
any terms. 

Satislied that the cottage was empty, he was about tot 
away, when a sound struck upon bis ear—half-groan, bal 
malediction—proceeding troaf some inner room. Sir Rich 
stole across the front of the house, and rounding its corne 
cautiously looked in at a small open casement. The ii 
white bed, with patch-work quilt; the few well-filled b 
shelves; and on the deal chest that was both drawers a 
toilet table, the buach of autumn roses reflected in the tir 
looking-glass, convioced him at a glance that this was M: 
room. The neighbour casemeut was open likewise, 
through it once more proceeded the sound of one in p 
mixed with another that showed the sufferer was no pats 
in the adjective sense. -He caught even a smothered oath. 
was a man’s deep voice, but not old Joeeph’s; and besid 
the gate-keeper was never known to swear. Who, th 
could this be? Richard had never heard that the Grang 
took in a Jodger, nor, indeed, had they apparently any rog 
for ove. This mysterious guest, too, was an invalid: the ¢ 
tage was a hospival. This se¢ond window was smaller th 
the former one, and placed to an angle almost out of sigh 
would have probably escaped Richard’s notice altogether, 
for the groaning which issued from it, and which was m 
louder than when heard ion the principal apartment. 8 
ping noiselessly upon the turf, Sir Richard stooped beng 
the sill, and slowly raised himeelf till his eyes were at its | 

Auother pair of eyes—belonging to one who, althoug 
bed, had been wheeled close to the casement, in order to c 
every breath of summer air—encountered his own at less! 
a yard of distauce. They had met before—that sick man 
he—certainly once, although not quite so near—when bis 
cle, Sir Nicholas, lay dead in the Blue Parlour; but it 
suddenly borne in upon Richard that they had met moret 
once. Nor was the recognition only upon his side. 

“Robert Irby!” exclaimed the one: “ impostor, fe 
tramp! What! you are alive and in hiding at your « 
place, are you?” 

“ Richard Anstey !” 

The sick man’s band involuntarily sought his pillow; 
ere he could bring forth the weapon that lay concealed th 
and raise his feeble frame above the window-sill, Sir Ria 
had pluoged into the Copse. 


—_———_e—_—_— 


FOOLISH FASHIONS. 

Fashion is a tyrant; always has beev, and apparently 
no intention of ever being anything else ; a cruel and opp 
sive tyrant, delighting in nothing so much as in bodily tor 
and general inconvenience. 

Begin at the ninth ceutary, and the cottes hardies of 
then fashionable ladiese—those tight-fitting , scooped-ovt, sh 
less overcoats by which the women sought to give themeel 
the appearance of possessing jimp and trim waists, whet 
natural or no. A century later, and we find an unmistak 
corset, with bones and lace comp!ete, decking the figure 
the Fiend of Fashion in a manuscript of the time of Edw 
the Contessor. This fiend wears not only a pair of stays 
sleeves and skirts of such inordinate length that they 
knotted up, as was then the custom, to keep them out of 
wearer's way. Presently came the surcoats, which trai 
about a yard on the ground, and which at last trailed so m 
yards on the ground, that Charles the Fifth of Frauce thra 
ened excommunication against all and sundry who dare 
| wear a dress which terminated “like the tail of a serpent. 
| Contemporaneous with the knotted sleeves and the trail 
| surcoat, which was more like our modern court-train 
}anything else, were the snake-toed shoes, and those b 
| pointed sugar-loaf bead-dresses, running so far back that 

wonders how they ever kept on the bead at all; as wel 
| thage square and wondiously constructed fabrics, sprea 

|out wider towards the top aod surmounted with crown 
| jewel work or of flowers, which seemed as if they must « 

balance the wearer. The Dauphin put an end to these sp 
| moustrosities, and curtailed both sleeves and skirts, whi) 
| cut off the snake toes from the feet and cut down the & 
ing fabric from the head. Tae women (as is their cus 
God bless them !) resisted these innovations in favour of ¢ 
mon seuse and convenicnuce; and resisted successtully ; 
one Poulaine, a shoemaker, devised an attractive shoe w 
bigh her!, which, being both perilous and unnatural, ima 
ately “ wok.” 

Catherine de Medici admired wasps’ waists. To create 
the reality and the semblance, she invented (uil-puffed sle 
a huge triple ruff round the neck, full and bustied ski 
long (git stomacher, with a frill round the bottom ot i 
that by coutrast with frills and busties here, there, and « 
where, aided to the actuality of the tighUy iaced long-pot 
stomacher body, the waist took unto itself the form and 
tive dimensions of a wasp’s middle. The real corset ud 
neath ‘be stomacher was a stiff machine strengthened 
corset-cover of light stcel bars, which gave just thirteen | 

and a, more,to the waist, and which must truly (as 
| writer said), bawe made the wearer look as if she wer 

yrisooed ta fortress, Our own gracious Majesty, Q 

i: igabeth, copied ber royal sister of France in tuis sag 
satisfactory fashion; bat the Eaglish corset-cover of per 
ted steel was larger, heavier, clumser, tuan the Fren 
was a severe for torture, but less «Mlcient lor what the 
| of the day called elegance: which is just what we migh 
jexpected. The men of the period, too, and the mea ul 
| periods also, affected stays aod Light lacing aad the stome 
ob. vest \o match, aod puffed out sleeves, padded bree: 
wit waap's markings about the body, to make the sine a 
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THE ALBION. 
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chard, aflior makiog themselves in front as much as possible like 
e pen. gure which we now idolize as Puncb. 


look as small in proportion as their wives’. A glance 
portraits of the great men and courtiers of the time, 











Wea@iikious holland. When the queen had ber first lawn ruffs, 
er duis was no one tostarch them,so she had to get some 


A ‘ _. | in the Minories, and that Aurelia was all the more killing the 
—thatis #iwas in the reign of Elizabeth that lawn and cambric frills| jess her sbape was according to nature, and the more sub- 
him “came into the country as an improvement on the less/ stantially deformed the Mulcibers and the steel stays could 


I own her taper form is made to please, 
Yet if you saw her unconfined by stays / 


with a shape to kill” were held good work for the Mulcibers” 


made her. In the court of Lou's the Sixteenth the complete- 
ness of the feminine costume depended on the form of the 








| those organs within a palisading of ribs to be protected from 


injury. She never meant this defence-work to be crushed in 


show the presence of the stiff unyielding corset under|says Gay in The Toilette. And by another quotation from | Upon them, and pressed so closely as to leave no room for 
richly embroidered vests, and the strange passion they | Congreve, it seems that thé “ stays of steel which arm Aurelia 


healthy action; “superb” though the sensation of being 
tightly laced may be. The thing does not admit of argument. 
There is no rational defence possible in favour of such a sense- 
less practice ; though a medical mao, or a mischievous idiot 
who so signs himself, comes forward in the same delectable 
publication, and declares that “ladies who are content with 
® moderate application of the corset may secure that most 


rselt » women over, Who understood the mystery. It is said stays. For many years before this—in fact, from the begin- elegant female charm, a slender waist, without fear of injury 


er fatha @ier first starcher was the wife of the coachman Guillan ; 

ards, Mistress Dinghum Vauden Plasse, the wife of a 
beyond (Wich knight, established herself in Loudon as a profession- 
ed the lil scher. She gave lessons in her profession, and many 
the box sent their daughters and kinswomen to learn of her. 
ed, and rms were five pounds for teaching the art generally, and 
cottage wy shillings additional for telling how to “seeth” the 
dhe look, It wes yellowed with saffron; which fashion obtained 
parlour, wil jong while. We all remember reading how Mistress 
Je and ple@ier, the murderess of Sir Toomes Overbury, gave this 
28 aS he aio coloured starch its death blow, by wearing her elabo- 





»y Court, got-up frills and ruffs cf the nicest shade of yellow on 
s mistress My of ber execution; just as Mrs. Manning in the same 

ut an end to black satin for balf a generation at least. 
sbout to tum Stubs, an honest citizen, who wrote in 1585 on the sins 
f-groan, hal ies of his time, wrote thus of ruffs and their at- 





Sir Richest evils: “ The women there vse great ruffes and necker- 
g its corme@® of holland, laune, cameruke, and such clothe as the 
t. The lies threed shall not be so big as the least baire that is; 
-filled boolex they should fall downe, they are smeared and starch- 
drawers the devil’s liquore—[ mean starche; after that dried 
ed in the tio crea diligence, streaked, patted, and rubbed very nicely, 






























is was Maris) applied to their goodly neckes, and withal voder- 
ikewise, i with supportasses (as [ told you before), the stately 
f one in paigigs of pride; beyond all this they have a forther fetche, 
a8 nO palie@og ivicriour to thefrest, as namely, three or four degrees 
ered oath. Moor ruffes, placed gradation, one beneath another, and all 
; and besid@® the mayster devilruffe. The skirtes, then, of these 

Who, th@ijruffes are long and wide, every way pleated avd crested 
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riously. God wot! Then, last of all, they are either 
d with gold, silver, or silk lace of stately price, wrought 
r with needie-worke, speckeled and sparkeled here and 
with the sunne, the mone, the starres, and many other 
s strange to beholde. Some are wrought with open 
downe tothe midst of the ruffe, and further; some 
jose works ; some with puried lace so cloied, and other 
wsso pestered, as the ruffe fs the least part of itself. 
imes they are pinned upp to their e' res, sometimes they 
ere| to hange over theyre shoulders, like windemill 
utering in the winde; and thus every one pleaseth 
e in her foolish devises.” Bat bad as Queen Elizabe'h’s 
vere, Lhey were by no means equal in absurdity to those 


t sick man @ Venetian ladies, who seem to have taken the turkey- 
—when his @§or their model. 

ur; but it @Bides these sinful ruffs and the infernal liquor in which 
met more ti@ere steeped, Queen Elizabeth patronised other abomina 
side. She painted her face, and ske used false hair; of 
npostor, fei@ last vanity, indeed, she had above eighty changes of 
zg at your o@ps kinds always on hand; whereby she set the fashion 


arled, frisled, and crisped” hair, “ laid out in wreaths 

ders from one ear to agother,” which, lest it should 

his pillow; 4}wo, was “ underpropped with forks, wires, and I can 
soncealed thal! what, rather like grim stern monsters than chaste 
sil), Sir Rictfan matroas.” A godless fashion that excited the wrath 
worthy Stubbs anew. ‘Then, as for gowns and petti- 

bad not the ladies these of all colours und all fashions ? 

with sleeves hanging down to their skirts, trailing on 
und, and cast over their shoulders like cows’ tails,” and 
witu shorter sleeves, cut up the arm and pointed with 
bon, very gallantly laid with true lovers’ knots.” All 
ch fashions the more sober minded of the time found to 
erable innovations on the good old ways, and, with 
uestion, signs of the downfall and decay of all things 
me and holy, 
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s the women; and wore such preposterously staffed 
sand hosen, that a scaffulding was obliged to be erected 


icluresque, and yet in a certain way convenient, sim 


would call “inspired,” to good purpose. The pic 


i \uemselves small enough until they can span thei 
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\be fnterior of the Parliament House, for the accommo- 
of the members. It was taken down in the eighth 
f Qaeen Elizabeth’s reign, when the fashion was laid 
ratime. But only for a time. For King James of 
ui memory, revived the quilting and the padding, and 
iog, and uogainliness of that special style of costume ; 


te. “Looser than his father’s, and chaster than his 


peness remained, even under the more sober handling 
aritans. The flowing curls, rich lace collarand cuffs, 


ning of the eighteenth cestury—staymakers had used a thick 
leather, called bend, about 4 quarter of an inch thick, and not 
unlike shoe-sole leather, for tbeir stays. 

The French Revolution, tainted with many follies and dis- 
graced by many infamies, did yet try after a more radical and 
centralised principle of lite, and, among other things, for a 
more rational costume ; going back for this to the pure and 
graceful forms of Grecian drapery. This was so far an ad- 
vantage as ‘hat it did away with the artificial necessily for a 
minute waist, and abolished cagea, bustles, farthingales, and 
the whole bost of petticoat inflators. The bodice loose, the 
waist short—too short—the skirt untrimmed and long—too 
long, seeing that useless yards of train trailed on the ground, 
just as at the present time, when useless yards trail and men’s 
lives are a burden to them by reason of perpetual entang|: - 
ment and consequent rebuke—long gloves up to the elbow, 
and classically arranged hair; this was the costume of the 
French Revolution in its highest and most esthetic aspect. 
Theu came the more fantastice mode of the Empire; and 
then, in 1810, tight-lacing broke out again with redoubled 
fury, and stays weie made, not of whalebone nor of leather, 
but of steel and iron bars from three to four inches broad, 
some not less taan eighteen inches lung. It was no uncom- 
mon thing to see a mother lay her daughter on the floor, put 
her foot on ber back, and break half a dozen laces in tighten- 
ing her stays! Eighteen inches for the waist was sgain set 
up as the standard of elegince; aud tue staymakers put all 
their art and ingenuity into making the corset au instrument 
of even more profound torture than formerly. 

“About this time it was the custom of some fashionable 
staymakers to sew a narrow, stiff, curved bar of steel along 
the upper edge of the stays, which, extending back to the 
shoulders on each side, effectuslly kept them back, and ren- 
dered the use of shoulder-straps superfluous. The slightest 
tendency to stoop was at once corrected by the use of the 
backboard, which was strapped flat against the back of the 
neck, where a steel ring, covered with leather, projected to 
the front, and encircled the throat.” Towards the end of 
George the Third’s reign, gentlemen as well as ladies put 
themselves into stays, aud the practice has always been fol- 
lowed throughout the Continent. As long ago as 1760 it was 
the fashion in Berlin and Holland to choose the handsomest 
boy in the family for tight-lacing, just as 1 is the fashion in 
China for even the poorest families to pick out one girl for 
the “golden water-lilies,’”’ in which the Celestials delight, and 
by which pretty euphemism they choose to designate their 
hideous mutilation of female feet. Prince de Ligne and 
Prince Kaunilz were invariably encased in most expensively 
made satin corsets; the former wearing black, and the latter 
white. Dr. Doran calls the officers of Gustavus Adolphus “ the 
lightest-lacec exquisites of suffering humanity.” In many 
things we of these times have improved on tbe past, without 
& shadow of doubt; but in crinolines aud stays? Questiona- 
ble. At all events, let us consult the marveliousiy funny 
evidence collected at the end of a book called The Corset and 
the Crinoline, from which we have beea borrowing solemn 
tacts, and see what certain people affirm by prrsoual expe 
rience to be still the fasnioa and the prac'ice in Eoglan‘. 

In The Eoglishwoman’s Magazine of November, 1867, is a 
letter from an Eogish gentleman, who has been educated at 
Vieuna, and who writes to detail his experience of stays. It 





never worn a pair of stays, or for gentlemen blinded by 


Viennese corset by a sturdy Viennese madchen, and though 


to health.” 

Another correrpondent—a motber this time—is “ happy” to 
say that, by a judicious application of the corset, her eldest 
daughter has a waist of eigh'een, and her youngest a waist of 
seventeen, iaches, Another—a wife—married a man who 
thought a small waist the greatest beauty a woman could pos- 
sess, The young wife bad a waist of the clephasitine propor- 
tions of twenty-three inches ; bul, “ determined noi to lose an 
atom of her husband’s affection, for the sake of a little trouble, 
and not bearing to think that he could ever like any one’s 
figure better than her own, went and got a pair of stays, made 
very strong and filled with stiff one, measuring only fourteen 
inches round the waist.” This pleasant kind of corset sue put 
on with the assistance of her maid, and at first going off tight- 
ened herself into eighteen inches; and at vight slept in ber 
stays, “ withoat loosing the lace in the Jeast.” The next day 
she pulled herself in another inch, the next another, and so on, 
still wearing her stays at night, natil she ha! got her waist to 
the desired fourteen inches. “ For the first few days the pain 
was very great,” she says; “but as soon as the stays were 
laced close, and I had worn them so for a few days, I began 
to Care nothing about it, and in a month or so I quite enjoyed 
the sensation ; and when I let my husband see me wiih a 
dress to fit, 1 was amply repaid for my trouble.” 

We trust that this species of living suttee will not become 

common among our young wives, and that husbands liking 

waists of only fourteen inches round, and not objecting to stays 

worn through the night to secure that charm, may be rare 

phenomena of ignorance and folly. 

Ove young lady, proud of her ugliness, tells the world in 

great glee that her waist is only thirteen inches round. Au- 

other, that hers is twelve; a thir, that bers is thirteen, and 

bas been reduced to that from twenty-three, by the judicious 
treatment of a fashionable schoolmistress. This young lady, 

giving her own experience, speaks of a schoolfellow, a girl 

who was stout and largely built, and with whom “two strong 
maids were obliged to use their utmost force to make ber 
waist the size ordered by the lady principal, viz., seveunteea 
inches, and though she fainted twice while her stays were 
being made to meet, she wore them without causing injury to 
ber wealth, and before she left school she had a waist measur- 
ing only fourteen inches, yet she never suffered a day’s ill- 
ness.” The young ladies in this precious school bad a kind of 
rivalry among them as to which could get the smallest waist, 
aud while Leivg tightened, so that they could scarcely 
breathe, they would gasp out to the maid to pull them in 
Ughter yet, and not let the lace slip, for her life. But some- 
wow it fell out that most of these human wasps, though so 
singularly well in heal'h, became pale, languid, without much 
appetite, and quile the reverse of the joyous, hearty, rosy, na- 
tural creatures, generally assumed to be the traditional Eoglish 
girl. This little fact we take to be conclusive—did We want 
aby other conclusive argument save our own common sense 
aud the immutable conditions of the human anatomy—as to 
the deadly mischief of tight lacing 


FREQUENT DIVORCE IN NEW ENGLAND. 
No thoughtful man can behold, without solicitude, the low 


grade of domestic morals which seem to prevail to a large ex- 
tent in our New Eogland families. * * The transfer of re- 





is all very well, be says, for stroug-minded women who bave| sponsibility for the manners and morals of children from 


parents to public-school teachers, the common rudeness and 


hastily formed prejudices, to anathematise an article of dress| arrogance of boys and girls, the great prevalence of untruth 
men were to the full as silly about their dress in those | of the good qualities of which they are utterly ignorant, and 
which, consequently, they cannot appreciate; but let them 
try belore they condemn; let them go, as this special gentle-| sexes, the murder of living but unboro children, the number 
man went, to Vieona, be, as he was, tightly laced up in a| of illegitimate birthe—all these are sufficient to fill one with 


amongst the young, the license and familiarity of intercourse 
which is allowed between the growing youth of different 


,} consternation and dismay. To all these signs of demoraliza- 


at the first, still as he, they would probably feel ill at ease and | tion there is to be added one, which is closely connected with 
awkward, and the daily lacing tighter and tighter would pro- | them, which fosters them, and is fostered by them in turn. 
duce pain and inconvenience, yet in time they would not 


We refer to the very great and alarming frequency of divorce. 





-| him, that the “sensation of being tight'y laced in an elegan 


inoatural, immmmin this desired though but little desirable effect of a|\erms “considerable discomfort,” for the stays were extr 


e emall,” and resisted all the satire and remonstrance 
sts. To create 





b it was sought to be abolished. Like our crinoline 


tull-puffed sle@™Brday, the farthingale upset crockery, hurt men’s suios, | fallen ; and they had an inflexible bask in front. But soo 
id bustied ski@™Beed various and serious inconveniences. But the la-| she got accustomed to her corsets, and now is infinitely | these counties, this is the smallest proportion to be found in 
e | grateful to her dear mamma, who gave ber a wasp's waist,| avy portion of the State. In five counties, Chittenden, Frank- 


ne bottom of iPthat time, like the ladies of this, thought more of th 
¢, there, and e@™ tian of the beauty, and less of the inconvenience 


iaced long-polhan of their own chiidisb pleasure in a selfish fancy.| Tots experience of corset wearing at night is not so “ un- | pumber from 1°5 to 17 to each 1,000 people. 
osirous hoops continued so long as the craze lasted, 


the lorm and 
» real corset ud 





just Lhirtecn | ad a very low bodice, long roffles, a frilied cap, sad 


as if she wer vers by way of pedestal lor the idol ; with carious! 


o| paralysed ber intercostal muscles, aod murdered Nature. 


‘ 


a clumsy, inclegant girl; for her mamma was so shocked 
at her appearance that she took the uousua!l plan of making | fourteen counties, and for the last five years the population 
or verdingale of Queen Elizabeth's, was relied on as| her sleep in ber corset. At first she suffered what she mildly | bas not materially changed. We find, therefore, that for the 


s | stiff, filled with whalebone, and furnished with shoulder- 
straps, to cure a bad habit of stooping to which she had | every 1,000 persons the number of divorces is 1°1, and in Es- 


only grow accustomed to it, but be as anxious as any uf the | This has grown to be a portentous evil. It is certainly one of 
bugly business be made of it. Charles the First had a| others “ to bave their corsets laced as tightly as a pair o 


{| the most siguificant sigus of the real condition of our domestic 


strong arms could draw them.” Then they would say with| life. It is communicating a sad colouring to the whole inner 


t| life of the people. It is working its way from the lower strata 


i gracetul, his tailors aod milliners were what the | well-made tightly fitting pair of corsets is superb.” The} of society upward, and exerting a decided influence in the 

author of The Corset and the Crinoline furtber assures its| control of public opinion. Its*progress is increasing, and at 
readers that many English boys who have been educated on | the present rate, a time seems to be rapidly approaching when 
the Continent, and bave there become accustomed to the use| the public sentiment on this point shall be almost wholly de- 
embroidery, and wealth of ribbons, of Charles the | of corsets, still keep up the practice here at home; and tha 
came next; but both in Cromwell’s time, and 
8, tae wasp’s waist among women had its advocates 
pporters, and the young ladies strove all they could, by | unsuspected by the world at large. 
ing, to “attain a wand-like smallness of waste, never 


t|bauched. Lest we should seem to be only an alarmist in this 


we have a whole generation of corset-wearers, who lace | maiter, we will state some facts which will fairly illustrate the 
themselves as tightly as the most wasp-waisted woman, quite | progress of this social vice amongst us during the lust five 





years. Notto be too tedious, we select our principal facts 


Another correspondent in the same paper, a lady this time, | irom the statistics of the State of Vermont, as furnished by its 
r| gives her expezience, As her parents were in Iodia, she had | indefatigable Secretary. We select Vermont as being by geo- 
no one to particularly care for her, and was therefore allowed, | graphical position the most secluded of the New England 
she says, “to attain the age of fourteen before any care was | States, the least »ffected by foreign immigration, and by mar- 
was considered beautiful in female figures in the | bestowed on ber figure.” Fortunately for he:(?), the retur ii 
{ Louis the Fourteeoth and Louis the Fitteen‘h ; in all | home of her father and mother saved her from growing int 
} Wasps’ waists and puffed-out skirts. In our own 
, the farthingale of Queen Anne’s time, like the far- 


n | riages of mixed nationalities, and probably, with New Hamp- 
shire, the most tenacious in maintairing the traditions and 
social morals of the early settlers. Vermont is divided into 


0 





‘a | last five years the divorces are as nearly as possible distribut- 
led as follows amongst the countics: In Addison County to 


n |\sex County, 8. To the great honour, or rather lees shame, of 


lin, Windbam, Orange, and Caledonia, the divorces vary in 
ln Orleans and 


| usual” as this miserable martyr seems to think, writes an-| Rutland Counties, they are 2 to each 1,000 people. In Ben- 
a they were abandoned, it was for no more reasona- | other fair tight-lacer. lt is the rule io many fashionable | pington, Lamoile, Grand Isle, Washington, and Windsor 
| strengthened Hive tuaa a new craze Short petticoats, an enormous | West-end schools. She, the writer of this confession, has | Counties, they number from 23 to 24 to each 1,000. For the 


a | just floisued her education at one of these fashionable West- | year 1862 there were grant d 91 divorees; tor 1863, 105; for 
must truly (as@is! laced tight aod small, were all set upoa two high-| ead schools, where she was sent when thirteen years of ag 


y | Taough bal » sleader slip of a girl, she was immediat 


us Majesty, Q@ Lair aod patched tace and neck, the foe lady of the | bound ap ia a stiff tight-laced pair of slays, fastened at tt 






e.| 1864, 101; tor 1865, 141; for 1866, 155; « sufficiently rapid 
ly | imerease one Would thit k. to alarm the moet phlegmatic mind 4 
ne | a steady jocrease from 91, in 1862, to 155, in 1866; the fifth 


oe in tule sag ‘ muplete at all polate, aad afraid of ao rival that | back jo a cuaning knot which she could pot undo, and was! year alone showing an increase of 70 per cent. beyond the 
wel-cover of perme brought against ber, Still her most formidable arm | Made to wear (hem bight and day As she was growing at | Oret year From soother pont of view, however, t comes 
ban the Fren es! lay in ber Waist, and the smaller she could make | Wwe Lime, ber stays toon got bornmbly tight for ber; but trom still more closely home. Ovserve that these divorces have 
\ lor what the says aod tortare, (he greater her eclf-satisfection aad | constant pressure the ribs were pot suff: red to expand in pro been locreasiog While (be population of the State bas remain- 
wheal We migh © complete ber Wiemps. One of the requisite socom. | portive tbe general growth everywhere elec; and Déevu- ed stationary, Toe whole number of libels granted in the last 
ad the mea ul sof « Mentae-maker at thts ime woe that she | ante, a6 she sigos hereell, is now happy in the possession of five years amounts | ous We have then 503 divorces to 
} aad the stomeGbow bow to bide all the defects in the proportions of | a etractural deformity and .ertein vies! organs which bave 915.008 people, or one divurce to every 532 persons. Here 
«, jded breet@iy, sod must be able to mou! the shape af ine « ays to been tampered with aed damaged For, uotortanately Ne agele, i we dedu ») per cent. for the children and youth 

© Ube side O Breer ve (he lotestings, (hal while she corrects the body | tare d 1 wot provide tof Wasps’ Waists when she made the Under cighieen, We have one divorce Wy every 206 marriage 





bot nveriere Wilh we pleasures of the palate 





| heart aad liver aod lungs and stomech and spleen, and placed Bie persons. A 


} as (here are \Wo parties Wo every divorce, 
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THE ALBION 








in which the marvellous is adroitly mixed up with histerical than the fanchon. It is round, as it» name indicates, and is de- 
facts. 


Thore who have visited the pew Pinacothek at Munich 


will remember this picture ; it was 





corated with either a wreath of small flowers, or moss rosebuds 


laced there by Louis I. of | and mores, a large balf-opened bud beiog placed at the side. These 


Bavaria, The artist's name now baving become popular through- sean are exceedingly pretty when made of rice straw, with 
e 


out Sarma, was summoned to Berlin, where be decorated 


tions ; among them stauds 
Babel.” In 1860 he completed 


M. Kaulbsch found time in winter to retura to Munich, in 
to paiat for the Pinacothek a reries of frescoes re 


rating @ folio edition of the Gor 


and Mevz conrecrated no lers than eight years to the 
* Destruction of Jerusalem,” #0 colossal are i's di ions, 
Notwithstanding the severe criticisms that bave been passed 
on Kaulbach's drawings, that his figue.s are stiff and studied, 
and lack grace—crith i«ms not always just—eveu his enemies 





allow him to be « colourist of no mean order, and to be a 
delineator posressed at once with stzength and purity, He 


has received vavious Orderr, is a memver of many learned 
societies, and is also Director of the K yal Academy uf Fine 
Arts ia Munich, 


———@¢——————— 
THE BRONZE AGE. 


Sir John Lubbock, in “ Pre-bistoric Times,” spcaks in the fol- 
lowing terms of the use of bronze in the Jron Age—* The Iron 
Age, ia which that metal had superseded bronze for arms, axes, 
kuives, &v.; bronze, however, still being in common use for or- 
paments, and frequently used for handles uf swords and other 
arms, but never for the blader.” “ I sball endeavour in the pre- 
sent chapter to show that, as regards Europe, the bronze arms 
and implements characterize a particular period, and belong to 


ajtime anterior to the discovery, or at least the common use, of | of wild flowers in the brightest shades of silk, 


irov.” He, however, states that, “as regards other civilized 
couttries, Chioa and Japan for instance, we as yet know nothing 
of their prehistoric archwology.” Now, without entering oa the 
vexed questiun of whe her or not there ever was a Brovae Age 
in any part of the wor'd distinguished by the sole use of that 
metal, it is a fact that in thore two countries to the present day, 
in the midet of an Iron Age, bronze is in coustant use fur cui- 
ting instruments, eitber alone or in combination with steel. The 
principal seat of the manufacture is in the Canton province, 
where every schoolboy may be sven with a clasp-kuife made of 
a sort of bronze; cute, spring, and blade being all mace of this 
material, To form the cuiting edge of there clasp-kuives, a thin 
piece of steel is let into the bronze: blade; but kaives made en- 
tirely of bropze, avd occasionally ornamented and riveted with 
copper, are not uncommon; I have met with them as far north 
as Shanghai. In Japan, | have seen similar implements. But 
though the use ef brovze in these couotries has thus survived to 
the pr2sent day, there is abundant evidence that at a former date 
it was much more prevalent, Thus up to the Han dynasty, about 
the Christian era, the ordirary coins of the country were made 
of brass or bronze, iu imitetion of knives and swords ; showi g, 
apparently, that io the eurliest ages, when the ure of some me- 
dium of exchange was found essential, the weapons in commun 
use presented themselves as the readiest curreucy. The word 
in use by the Chivese for their copper, or rather bronze, cur- 
rency (the alloy being properly a mixture of copper, ziue, and 
tin), which ie the only wctual coin in circu'ation, is T’sien, a pre 
cisely timilar sound to the verb “to cut;” the phonetic in the 
written character in both cases representing two epeare, Nor is 
historical evidence of the prevalent ure of an alloy of copper fur 
weapoos of war at an ancient date wanting. ‘Thus Woo, the 
founder of the Chow dynasty, & c, 1121, reviewed bis army on the 
plain of Mub; in b's lett haod he is represented as carrying 4 
weapon of yellow metal, Although Dr. Legge supposes this 
means ornamented with gold, the simpler interpretation seems the 
best. About the same time, amongst the precious articles dis- 
played at the funeral of King Ching, we find red knives and 


New Museum with six large historical composi- 

y forward the “ Tower of 
the sixth fresco, represeating 
“The Reformation.” Notwithstanding these giguntic uodertuk- 


presenting | the straw. 
the of art from the Revaisssvce. This labour did not 
Post him from executing a number of portrai s, aleo from il- 
ust 


ot black ribbon at the back, aod black ribbon strings like- 
wise tied at the back, the ends being allowed to float to the waist, 
As to the loquets, they doty oo the last invention is 
the Pourtalés, and it is abijou, Lt is made of black straw ; the 
crown is somewhat high, the brim that turus up is lined with 
black velvet, aud coquilles of b'ack luce almost entirely conceal 
An aigrette trembles at the side, and in the centre 
of the forehead there is a rose—a beautiful black satin rose, with 
a epray of foliage falliog on the shoulders, For negligé wear, 


ls, a8 well as the works of| such us for aa early walk in the Fontainebleau forest or at the 
Bhakesprare. Many of bis works have been engraved; MM. 


avaside, the favourite bead-dress is the small sailor hat, made 
either of black or of white Coburg ;traw, with black satin rib- 
bon rouad it, and a double bow of black satin at the side— 
that is, one bow at the eide of the crown aad the other on the 
brim. 

For outdoor wear white covering: are very popular, which is 
readily to be understood, as white looks cool and fresh under 
this brilliant sua and with this tropical heat. The most tasteful 
things have been created t> mect this uviversal demand for 
white. For example, there are bavhelicks of dead-white poult 
de soie, made with square ecds in froat and a large pointed hood 
terminating with a tassel --a mixture of silk gimp and je!—at the 
back. The bachelick is em: o.dered by haod with larye tlowers 
worked in white silk, and enriched with a deep white bugle 
friage. Others in the furm of a duuble cape are male of eituer 
cashmere or thick white grenadine, The two c«pes are trimmed 
round with cross-cut quilted bands of white satin, edged with a 
white lily of the valley fringe. Otbers still are made of white 
cashmere, braided with whive and gold, but these are wora more 
especially for opera cloak s, 

The black silk outdoor coverings are also most Juxuriously 
trimmed. I bave seen a “ Wattean” embroidered with bouquets 
Louis XV.'s pa 
letots, made with a cape, are embroidered with arabesques and 
small grecques formed by gold soutache, which surround coral 
beads aod pearls, The fringe is composed of gold, mixed with 
pearl and coral drops. 


—————_@qq———_—— 
REcALLING YESTERDAY.— 


What makes the king unbappy ? 
His queen is young and fair, 
Liv children climb around him, 

With waving yellow hair. 


Llis realm is broad and peaceful, 
He fears no foreign foe; 

Aud bealth to his veins comes leaping 
1o all the winds that blow. 


What makes the king unhappy ? 
Alas! a little thing 

That money canpot purchase, 
Or flects and armies brivg. 


And yesterday he had it, 
With yesterday it went, 

And yesterday it perished, 
With all the k‘rg’s coutent, 


For this he sits lamentiog, 
And sighs, “alack! alack! 

I'd give one half of my kingdom, 
Could yesterday come back !” 





FemaLe Epucation In Inpra.—We lately called attention 
to the beneyvleut mission of Miss Carpenter to India, asd its 
connection with the important but grievously neglected subject 
of female education in our Kasternempire. The Overland Mail 


cloths ornamented with foo, expaived in the “ Ucb-ya,” a book just arrived brings intelligence of a most gratifyiug movement 


of Contucian da'e, 9s denoting figures of axes. from the wooden 


handle being black wien “compared with the glittering bead 
und edge”—a comparison which seems unlikely to bave suggest- 
In ** The Tri- 
bute of Yu,” however—a book to which a high antiquity cannot 
be denied, however we may differ about its autheutivity—we 
have a glimpse at a still earlier stage of civilization ; but it is 
strange that bere, as well as at the present time, no material 
Amongst the articles of 


ed itself were the axes furmed of irou or steel, 


seems to bave been in exclusive use. 


in the game direction, which is the more pleasing that it is of 
native origin. Keirwadda in the Broach Zillab,*Goozerat, is a 
village containing abou’ 400 girls of un age proper for attending 
school, yet only ten girls receive educatio) in connection with a 
Government school fur boys. The subject attracted the atten- 
tion of Goolabchund Narronjee, a wealtuy shroff of the village, 
and others; and they accorvivgly presented a petition to the 
Deputy Educational Inspector, praying fur the establishment of 
a Separate school for girls. The reply was that a new school 


tribute from the several p.ovivees, we find constant mention of | could rot be op-ned until there were forty girls ready to attend 


stone arrow-beads and other implemen's, of the three grades of it, 
inetals supposed, with good reason, to be gold, silver, and cop- 
I have once or twice 


per, and, in one p!ace, of iron and steel, 
seen in China eockeied bronze weapons, like the celts of Europe 


stated to be very ancient, but have ouly succeeded in obtaining 
1 have seen no stone axes, though possibly the pre- 
sent eceptre of official authority derives its traditioual shape 


One as yet. 
from the Stove Age. 
Tuos. W. K.xGsmty, 
Corr, Sec. of North China Brauch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 
Shanghai, China, April 21, 1868. 
——_ > ——- - 


THE VERY LATEST FASHIONS. 


The fickle goddess appears to have decreed as follows: First, 
thit there sball be abuodunce of crinoline, or bustle, or panier, 


or tournure (for the buoch a' the back goes by a varity o 


names) just below the waist, bat that there should be little or 


nerve at the lower half of the skirt 


Secondly. That there should be no trains worn in the streets, | 
‘That if a 


loug skirts to be kept ecclusively for indvor wear. 


Nothing davuted at this, a second petition was pre-ented, 
in which it was urged that, before a school was xctually opened, 
it was hopeless to collect a large number of girls, acd that 
parents had a strong objection at ibe outs:t to cousent to s2od 
their girls to a school attached to a hoys’ school, In these cir- 
cumstances, as we learn from the Times of Jndia, Jeeveoor Rut- 
torjee, a girl of a respectable and we-ltuy family, but who hao 
become a widow at the early age of fifteen, came forward and 
undertook to devote the rest of hr life to female education 

She had herself received a fair education, and applied to take 
charge of the new school as mistress. Mr. Pragjer, the Deputy 
Educational Inspector, having examined the noe mindeu young 
widow as to ber acquiremenis, and made inquiries #s io her 
character and position, recommended ber to the Educational In- 
spector for employment 2s head teacher in the school. Me. Cur- 
Us, the Educational Inspector, at once sanctioned the propose | 
arrangements, appoiated Jeeveoor a teacher on twelve rupecs 
per mouth, and authorised the e~ntiauance of the female school 
'| for six mouths experimentally, on the condition that a committee 
of three respectsble native ladies sboald examine the school 
once a week, and that Sba Goolabchund Narropjee, the young 
widow’s guardian, shoulé examine and cubmit a monthly report 
upon it. There conditioas having been pted i 





é the 
lady desires ‘0 wear a train when driving out during the day, | of the school hus been carried on with zeal, and the first monthly 


the skirt should be eo short in f oat that her feet are plaiuly 


visible. Therefore pretty boots are ind:spensable. 
Thirdly, 


hereelf elegant and fashionable. 


Fourth'y, Bonnets are reduced to nothing, and still men 


milliners charge 150 francs apiece for these nothings. I sa 


men millaners advisedly, foe at the present moment they are 
all the rage ; the Pari-iaos would patronize » mano dressmaker, 
and now thy will have men t help and advise in the selec- ’ 
tion of their bead dresser: eo chapelizrs are waking the place of | completely beaten its competitors. 


modistes 


Tbe fashionable bonnets (if bonnets they can be called) are 
the Wutieau fanchon, tbe Lamballe plateau, and the toquet. 
‘There are other vuricties ; but these three are the popular shapes. 
The Watteau fanchon, whether it is made in tulle or straw, mea- 
sures only three inches in length, and is trimmed either with a 
star of flowers in the centre of the forebead, or with an agrafe of 
The 
Lamballe plateau ig even youoger and more coquettish-looking 


flowers at the side, long sprays falling over the back hair, 


A mediey of materials quite indescribable ; the more 
flounces, ruches, bows, and pompons, the more the skirts are 
looped up in bunches, the beiter is the wearer's right to consider 


report speaks favourably of Seevcoor as a female teacher,.— 
Daily News. 





Tue Armstrone GUN AND Its Rivats—The committee 
appoiuted for selecring the best gan fora Geiman navy bas com. 
meneed its operations with some experiments ia which the powers 
ot the Armst:ong gua were compared with those of the guns of 
vaiious other manu'actorers. A great mapy shots were fired at 
ranges of 1200 and 1400 pacer, which is the same as 960 and 
1120 yards\pespectively ; avd in all cases the Armstrong has 


passed through all the vargets at which it wus fired; whereas the 
largest cast-steel guns of Mr. Krepp did not attaia the result in 
any One instance, Some further experiments #re to be made ia 
a few weeks with a different kiud of powder, from which betier 
results are expected, 





A New, sur Honouranie Prorrsston.—The other day, 








The Armstrong projectile 


in one of the police courts of Paris, a +plendid-lookiag fellow, 
bearing on his breast a profusion of gold and silver medals and 


the star of the Legion of Honour, was vociferously ¢ 
he was escorted to the witnesses's bench, By his side Wasa bes 
of nineteen, The elder was Simon Faivre, who bas the boy 
the Seine sluices of Paris, and who bas saved from death g buo. 
dred and thirty-three persons. The gallant fellow hag 
all the medals possible, the decoration of the Legion of Hong 
and in 56 tbe Prix Montyon unarimously awarded him b the 
Academy. Tho young man is bis son, who at fifteen 7 
hie first feat in the Seine, and has since then saved ge 
p’rsons from drowning, He hasa'ready four medils, , the 
present occasion they appeared uader circumstances of i 
tuterest, The son hed endeavoured to Fave 4 man from drow 
ing, and, when both were in peril of their lives, the father had 
rushed jato the river and saved them both, While these events 
were enacting, some thieves p'uodered young Faivre's 
of bis watch and chain, which had been left in his waistcoat 
shore, The th'eves had been caught, and were now tried, 7 
At the trial the avocut impérial gave a glowing account of the 
recent courageous action, and of the lives of these two 
then read aloud a let er he had received from the Tuilt ries, iu 
which the Emperor, highly complimenting the young man ‘fy 
his noble conduct. begged him to accept a gold watch and chaig 
iu place of those he had lost. 


AN Intrrestixa Law Surr.—The correspondent of the 
London Queen, says in a )ate Jetter :— 

“ The ove absorbing topic of interest in Dublin for many days 
past is the great Esmonde will case, which is dragging itg 
length through the Court of Provate. The facts of this sivgular 
cave sre simply these: Lady E-monde died on the 22ud.of Ny. 
vember, 1867, at Johnstown Castle, county of Wexford, leaving 
a will bearing date the 5th of August preceding. The validi 
of this will is contested on the ground that the testatrix was not 
ai the time of executing it of sound testamentary capacity, ang 
that undue influence was use} to procure it by the Rey, Edward 
Liughes and the Hon. Mrs, Deane Morgaa. Lady Esmonde way 
the davgbter of a geotleman named Roe, She married in 1999 
Mr. Grogun Morgan, of Johnstown Castle, a gentleman of lorge 
property. Two daughters were boro of this marriage; one map. 
tied Mr. Deane Morgan, the other Lord Granard. ‘Two yearg 
after the death of her first husband, Mrs, Grogau Morgan mar. 
ried secondly, in 1856,a Roman Catholic gentlemaa—the Right 
tlon, S.c Thomas Esmoade, by a marriage settlement, ber life 
estate in Jobostown Castle, worth £15,000 a year, and her per. 
sonal estate, were eettled in the strictest manner upon hereelf, 
and power given her to dispose of all she was possessed. of by 
will or by deed, as she thought proper. Early in January, 1867, 
her daughter, Lady G-anard, became a Roman Catholic—a mat. 
ter which so affected the mind of ber mother that she determined 
to dedicate her personal propetty to the purposes of a religious 
charity of a Protesiant character. The chief part of the m 

sv bequeathed was for the endowment of a college, to be called 
the ‘ Grogan College,’ and connected with the Dublin University, 
Sir Thomas Esmonde and Lord and Lady Gravard dispute the 
validity of this will, which they conterd was obtaived by undue 
i fluence, and signed and executed when she was ina dying state, 
and not fully aware of what she was doing. ‘I'he proceedings 
h_ ve been very interesting, and a number of important witues-es 
examioed on both sides, amongst whom were Lord Courtown 
and Sir Thomas Esmonde. A jettee f-om Lady Esmoade to Mrs, 
5. C. Hall was put in in evideace, in which she distinctly ap- 
nouvced her intentions, and alluded to the pain Lady Granard’s 
change of religion bad caused her,” 





Hew Cnromos ant Mape.—To understand how chromos 
are made, the art of lithography must first be bricfly explained, 
The stone used iu Jithugraphiong is a species of limestone found 
in Bavaria, and is wrought into thick slabs with finely poliched 
surisce. ‘The drawiug is made upon the slab with a sort of col- 
our.d soap, which adtveres to the stone and enters into a chemi- 
cal combivation with it alter the application of certain acids and 


gums. When the drawiag is complete, the s'a> is put on the 
press, and car fully dampened with a sponge. ‘I'he oil colouris 
then applied with « common printer's roller. Of- course, the 


parts of the sab which coutain no drawing, being wet, resist the 
ink; while the drawing itse'f, being oily, repels the water, but 
retains the colour applied. It is thus that, without a raised sur- 
face or incision—as in common printing, wood-cuts, and eteel en- 
graviogs—lithograpby produces printed drawings from a per 
fect'y suvoth ston’, In a chromo, the first proof is a light 
ground-tint, covering nearly all the rurfuce. It bas only a faint, 
shadowy resemblance to the comp'eted picture. It is in fact ra- 
ther a shadow than ao outline, ‘I'he next proof, from the second 
8 one, contains a)| the shades of auother colour. ‘This process is 
repeated again and ag»in and again ; occasionally, as often a3 
thirty times. ‘The number of impress’ous, however, does 
not necessarily iudicate the number of colours in a paintiag, be- 
caure the colours and tints are greatly mu.tiplied by combinations 
created in the pruccss_of printing oue over avother. In twenly- 
live impressions, it is sometimes necessary aud possible to pro 
duce a huadred distinct shades. 





A Queer Trape Mark.—A company in France manufae- 
turing etcel pens uave adopted the very singular trade marks 
which represent the crucifixion of Christ and the descent of 
the Holy Spirnt; each pen is being stamped with these devicer, 
Toe Freneu bave some very queer notions about the useol 
uames jor business purposes. Thus, for example, one sstab 
lishment :n Paris is known as the “ Store of the Child Jesus,” 
aud a competition concern, not to be outdone, has 
the appropriate title, ** Store of the Good Devil.” We once 
remember to have seen a large transpareucy in frout ofa 
mountebank’s tent illusirativg tbe birth of our Saviour, 





Toe Late FamiaE ¢ Onts:a.—The commissioners ap 
Pniuted to luquire into the faminein Bengal and Orissaim 
1866 have, through their president, recommended 
changes in the executive machinery of Bengal which bave 
been suggested by the experience of the famine. They sa¥ 
that the weakness of «xccutive administration discloud y 
recent events in Bengal may probably, in a great degree, be 
remedied or mitigated by shortening tbe present iacovve 
length of the official cbuin in two ways; first, by dimi 
the number of official grades, and thus rendering 
cation aod responsibility more direct and wangible ; second, by 
tO re-arranging the system of promotion that the nu ‘ 
changes shail be fewer, and that officers, being a.ore permt- 
nent in patticular departments and appointments, may become 
more experienced, aod may be made more ivflueatial. Ab 
present tue official chain may be said to comprise the 
lowing separate oflices:—The police, the district ofticers 
commissioners of divisions, the Doard of Revenue, tbe 
government, the government of Ladia ; from one tu the other 
cf which all jaformation must go in regular officisl court, 
with the result, as seen in the sad experience of the 
facis of the utmost magnitude and importance 
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—— - ‘ 
officers are promoted from collecior to judge, from judge 
podemsioner, aud so backwards aad forwards between the 
and judicial depottments in a way whica inter{eres 
eae eflic'ency in either, and renders Jong experience in 
particular appointment almost impossibie. The shorten- 
Bribe oficial cbain and the strengthening of the local ex- 
js suggested in a long despatch, a copy of which was 


pablisbed receutly by the ludia Oilice, 





izeD Paren—lIt appears by the Slalior.r that, 
,albumenized paper is now being made in very 
quantities, and is considered the best, by reason of che ex- 
and regular mavoer jn which it i8 st Although 
four years ago the trade was unknown here, the city 
Leonhoturiox at the rate ot upwards of 600 reams per 
a quantity that would suffice to print more than 120.- 
000 photographs of ihe size known as the “ carte-de-visite.” 
albumen is extracted from the white of the new-laid eggs 
fowls, and nearly 2,000,000 eggs are consumed, the yolk of 
are used by tanvers for preparing the finer kinds of 
jeather. After preparation, the paper is carefully assorted, 
and from ten to filtteen per cent. is thrown out, but is made 
available by tbe Dresden printers for color-printing. 





A Japanese Partsament.—A letter from Yokohama, of 
April 230, says :—‘ The Mikado has issued a decree that in 
wence of the confusion into wuich public affairs have 
come, and that the eense of the people may be obtained, the 
prices shall meet with him at Miako as soon as it may be 
onyenient. They shall bring wich them such counsellors as 
may be best ualified to propose improvements in the govern 
ment, The Daimios are enjoiaed to obtain the will of the 
as to who these counseliors shall be, and the counsel- 
ball be selected without regard to rank. But this selec- 
tion, ia order to secure the greatest possible impartiality, shall 
beconducted or superintended, not by the prince of a given 
province, but by ihe prince of the adjoining province. The 
counsellors thus chosen, and all the Daimios of the empire, 
sbull meet at Miakp, and deliberate upon the affairs of the na- 
tion. Beside, the Mikado decrees that every man who has 
valuable suggestions to make in regard to political matters 
shall have liberty to avow them openly, shall send them to 
the or parliament at Miako, where they will be con- 
sidered. That this movemeut may be still better understood, 
itshould be known that each Daimio has a small body of 
counsellors, chosen by himself from the official class, who 
compose neitber a cabinet nor senate, but are a combination 
ofthetwo. The men to goto the Grand Council at Miako 
are to be chosen from these senators. As they differ in policy, 
the princes are to ascertain which of them represent the mind 
of the people—the whole people of everv grade—and these 
are to meet at Miako. As thcre are many Daimios the assem- 
bly will be » pretty large one. Such a prince as Satsuma will 
probably take with him from ten to twelve of these wise men, 
and es their election bas been conducted by a neighbouring 
prince they will be somewhat independent of Satsuma. No 
particulars have been received as to how the will of the peo- 
pleisto be manifested, only that the Emperor bas directed 
that the princes ascertain what that will is, This assembly 
reslig from the effect produced io the minds of intelligent 
Japanese during the last four or five years by a knowledge ol 
the proceedings of the American Congress and the British 
Parliament.” 





Reronm IN tre Brrrwn Patent SysteM.—An influential 
committee of engineers recently waited upoa Mr. Disraeli for 
the purpose of suggesting some improvements in the manage- 
ment of the English Patent Office. it appears from the repre- 
sentations made by some of the members that applicants for 

s suffer serious inconvenience from the fact that they 
cannot, without great trouble and expense, ascertain about 
the novelty of a supposed new invention, It was suggested 
» that three additional Commissioners of Patents should be cho- 
sen from practically scientiiic institutions, one to be a me- 
chanical engineer, one a chemist, and one to represent science 
generally; also that there should be comprehensive subject- 
matter indexes prepared to embrace not only patented inven- 
tious, but also references to scientific books generally. I: ap- 
pears that the gross annual revenues of the Patent Office 
amount to $600,000, while the expenses are not over $250,000, 
therefore it was urged with great force that some of this sur- 
plusshould be used to increase the efficiency of the office. 
One of the speakers stated that there was an a’cumulation of 
nearly $1,700,000 over and above that intended as revenue, 
and yet, strange to say, not one of the speakers suggested a 
feduction of the unreasonable fees now required from appli- 
canis for patents. Mr. Disraeli assured the deputation that 
the government would give consideration to the subject. We 
hope, therefore, that the scientific press of Eugland will urge 
the importance of a considerable reduction of the charges. 
"It is & gross injustice to tax inventors so heavily for their 
patente.— Scientific American. 





A Discracerut Recorp.—The distillation of spirits was 
for many years an important part of the business of this city. 
In 1860 there were seven distilleries running here ; capital in- 
vested, $700,000 ; annual product, 5.000.000 gallons; value of 
annual produc:, about $1500,000. Twuere are now eleven dis- 

here in running order ; capital invested, say $1,000, 

00; annual capacity, 8,000,000 gallons; value of jegitiate 
‘annual product, exclusive of tax, about $2,500,000. But not 
One of these ¢stablishments is in operation; most of them have 
been closed for over two years ; thousands of barrels of spirits 
tre lying here in bonded warehouses, the owners not being wil- 
, Hog to pay the tax and put them upon the market. The tax 
18 $2 per gallon; the market price, tax paid, is $1 50 to $1 65. 





Rarremsc.—An ingenious correspondent of Notes and 
: Queries Saye, “Tunis word is not in Hunter’s Jullamshire 
3 it appears to be old Norse— Raduing, disciplina, 
ji *, which expresses precively the correction which 
the saw-grinders’ union administers to refractory brethren.” 
. Shia, however, is quite a mistake: in the first place rattening 
is Rot corporal punishment of any kind: it is eimply the 
. destruction or the theft of machine bands, tools, &-.; and 
this'was sardonically attributed to rats; hence, rattening, and 
Rot from old Norse. 


all 


iz 


eS Pamtetan Luxury anp rvs Cost.—Besidcs the bons de dele- 
s cg aca tanking against the ratepayers of the French ca- 
; of the famous year 1852 for £2,000,000 sterling ; 
im 1855 to 1860, for £8,750,000 sterling ; for 1865, for £12,- 
5 and the bonds of the “ Fund of Public Works, 
£4,800 000, These sums from part of the £80,000,- 





7 





raised and, as it is called, borrow- 





the sixteen years’ life of the Second Empire. It is, therefore, 
not surprising to find that the annual charge of the delegalion 
bonds presses somewhat uneasily oa the good city, and that 
there is a proposit on now under consideration to extend the 
time for the repayment of this considerable snm over a period o| 
sixty years, instead of the ten years stipulated for in the existing 
und, as it should seem, somewhat irreguler, treaties. ‘The imme- 
diate inducement for this alteration in the character of the re- 
sponsibility is not slight, being no less than the saving of an an- 
nual sum of 29,000 000 francs, which has to be defrayed out of 
the heavy octrot duties of Paris, But the shape of the change 
proposed has been defined, in a line, thus:—Tbat the population 
of Paria, instead of paying £20,000 000 sterling within ten years, 
shall pay nearly £52 000,000 sterling in exiinction of the seme 
debt within sixty years. This may be called paying for a long day 
with a vengeance. 





Sometnine LLFT.— 


* Gone, gone, the freshness of my youthful prime; 
Gone my illusions, tender or sublime ; 
Gone is the thought that wealth is worth its cost, 
Or aught I hold so good as what I’ve lost; 
Gone are the beauty and the nameless grace 
That once I worsbinp’d in dear Nature’s face ; 
Gone is the mighty music tbat ot yore 
Swept through the woods or roll’d upon the shore ; 
Gone the desire uf glory in men’s breath, 
To wait my name beyond the deeps of death ; 
Gone is the hope that in the darkest day 
Saw bright To-morrow with empurpling ray ; 
Gone, gone—all gone, on which my heart was cast; 
Gone, gone for ever, to the aw!ul Past ; 
Atl gone—but Love |” 

Ob, coward to repine! 

Thou hast all else, if Love indeed be thine! 





MANUFACTURE OF STEEL.—A_ process, which it is asserted 
will prove even more important than that of Mr. dessemer, 
inasmuch as it is hoped that it will be free {rom the objection 
that the worn metal cannot be economically re-melted, is now 
about to be introduced. The invention consists in the use of 
machinery by which pig-iron is ground to powder by a very 
rapidly-moving cutter. ‘The extreme frigtion produces a heat 
so intense that the iron is set on fire, and, after scintillating, 
talls down a reddish-brown dust. ‘The combustion causes the 
supe fluous carbon to be got rid of ; the dust is then put into 
a crucible, melted, and when cooled, is found to be ingots of 
very good steel. This process was explained at the recent con- 
versazione of the Lnstitution of Civil Kagineers.—Duilder. 





OriaIn oF THE Worp “ Toapy.”—I have often wondered 
what could be the origin of the term toad-eater, from which 
we get the now more commonly vsed toady, and its derived 
veib toadying. A toad-eater means a flatterer, I believe; but 
at first I imagine 1t meant one who put up with the ill-bumour, 
gruffvesa, and disobliging speeches of another for an interest- 
ed object. For this species of servility we have in French the 
expression, avaler les*couleuvres ¢: quelqu'un—awallowing 8 
person’s snakee—which is curiously ou a parallei with the 
Koglish phrase, substituting one reptile for another. 1 venture 
to coojecture that both figures of rhetoric have a common ori- 
gin in the fairy tale about the amiable girl who was kind to 
an old woman whom she met in her walks, and received in 
reward the gift of dropping pearls as she spoke, while her 
cburlish sister, for her contumelious treatment of the same old 
patty, was judicially visited with the mistortune of emitting 
toads and snakes mixed up with her conversation. Sv, ill- 
conditioned people who grumble and scold, may de said to 
drop toads and snakes, and those who endure their tempers 
and thrive on it are toad-eaters and snake-swa)lowers. 





Runes or Criticism —The fallibility of any ret rules for 
criticism is well illustrated in the following anecdote of a great 
critic, It might be Doctor Johnson ; at any rate it was one who 
eschewed in writiag all familiar, vulgar, or trivial expressions, 
A young poet called on him to read and obtain bis judgment on 
a poem. A first essay, he said, addressed to his mictress, It 
began thus :— 


“ Oh House, that dost contain the object of my love’ — 


“ Don’t say, Oh, house!” said the critic; “ change it for a more 
elegant and refined word, abode, dwelling, bower.” “I feel the 
ferce of the oljection,” humbly replied the young man; “ but 
unfortuoately 1 am alluding to the Louse of Correcti pn.” “ La 
that case, pray go 03.” ~ 


Tue Britisn Rive or Coronarion,—No otber coronation 
rite in Europe reaches back to so early a period as that of the 
Sovereign of Britain, The coronatioa of Aidam by Columba is 
the oldest in Christeadom, From the Anglo-Saxon order of the 
coronation of Egbert was derived the ancient form of the coro- 
nations of the Kiogs of France. Even the promise not “ to dis- 
pute the throne of the Saxons, Mercians and Northumbrians” 
was left unaltered in the inauguration of the Capetian Kings at 
Rheims. Bat, in order to appreciate the historic importauce of 
the English coronations, we must for a moment consider the ori- 
ginal idea of the whole institution. Only in two countries does 
the rite of coronation retain its full primitive savour. {fn Hun- 
gary the crown of St. Stephen still invests the Sovereign with a 
national position ; and in Russia the coronation of the Czars in 
the Kremlia at Moscow is an event rather thanaceremony. But 
this sentiment once pervaded the whole of medieval Christen- 
dom, of which the history was, in fact, inaugurated through the 
coronation of Charlemagne by Pope Leo IIf.in the year 800. 
The rite represented the two opposite aspects of European 
monarchy. On the one hand, it was a continuation of the old 
German usage of popular election, and of the pledge given by 
the sovereign to preserve the rights of his people ; in part, per- 
haps, of the election of. the Roman Emperors by the J mperial 
Guard. Oa the other band, partly as a means of resisting the 
claims of the electors, it was a solemn consecration, derived from 
the Jewish Charch, by a sacred nuction, accompanied by the gift 
of a crown, through the hands of a prela‘e. This was unknowo 
in the older empire. It first 'egan with Charlemagne. It was 
believed to convey to the sovereign a spititual jurisdiction and 
inalicnable sanctity : 


“ Not all the water in the h rude sea 
Can wash the balm from = anvinted king.” 


A white coif was left on his ead seven days, to allow the sa- 
cred oil to settle into its place, and was thea solemaoly taken off. 
This unction was believed to be the foundation of the title, 
reaching back to the days of King Ina, of * DeiGratia.” By its 
virtae every consecrated King was admi'ted 4 canon of some 
cathedral church, They were clothed for the moment in the 








‘end communes of France, during 








th of bishops. The “ Veni Creator Spiritus” was suog over 





the full consecration—the Emperor and the Kings of France, 


Ragland, Jerusalem and Sicily, And, though this sacred circle 
was constantly enlarged by the ambition of the lesser princes, 


aud at last included almost all, the older sovereigns long retained 


akind of peculiar dignity. A king, therefore, without a coro- 
nation was regarded almost as, by strict ecctesiologiste, a Bishop 
elect would be regarded before his consecration, or & noncen- 
formist minister without Episcopal ordination, Hence the poli- 
tical importance of the scenes which we shall have to describe, 
Llence the haste, the indecent haste, as it seems to us, with which 
the new King seized the crown, some times before the dead King 
was buried, Hence the appointment of the great stale officer, who 
acted as Viceroy between the demise of one sovercign and the 
inauguration of another, and whose duty it was, as R atill is in 
form, to preside at the corona’ ions—the Lort High Steward, the 
“ 3:eadward,” or * Ward of the King’s Stead or Place.” Hence 
the care with which the cirdhiclers note the good or evil omen 
of the exact day on which the coromation took place, Hence the 
sbarp contests which raged between the ecclesiastics who claimed 
the right of suaring in the ceremony. Hence, lastly, the dignity 
of the place where the act was performed.—Dean Staniey’s Me- 
morials of Wesiminsier Abbey. 


A CLEVER CAPTURE OF BRIGANDS.—The correspondent at 
Rome of the Morning Post writes on May 30:—I mentioned 
in my last letter the audaciovs depredations of brigands in 
the province of Velletri, extending from theit fastnesses in 
the Volscian mountains, across the Pontine marshes to the 
sea coast towns of Nettuno and Porto D'Avzio, where visitors 
for the spring sea-bathing are kept in continual alarm, and the 
ooble Roman families are abandoning their deliciously-sit 
uated marine villas, to avoid the danger of being captured by 
night, and carried off to the mountains for enormous ransoms, 
Prince Borghese, one of the principal! proprietors ia that dis- 
trict, still manages to go to and from his villa between Porto 
D’Avzio and Nuttuno without the risk of being stopped in the 
long and dreary forest drive between Cecchina and the sea. 
The prince makes use of a small steam yacht, which he re- 
cently purchased from a Rassian nobleman, and so he gets 
snugly and safely down the Tiber to Fiumicino, and then 
coasts along to Porto D’Anzio, thus eluding the predatory 
plots and plans of brigands iu ambuscade. Hitherto these 
scoundrels limited Stheir operations to country districts, but 
we have lately had an instance of their actually venturing in- 
to a large town for the purpose of carrying off some of the 
principal inhabitants. Oa the night of the 31st ult, seven 
armed brigands entered Velletri, chief town of the province, 
and strongly garrisoned, and stopping an individual they en- 
countered in the street ordered hia, under immediate penalty 
ot death, to indicate to them the residence of some rich pro- 
prietor. Instead of becoming their guide then and there, the 
person under a plausible pretext, deferred doing so until the 
following night, when he engaged to conduct them to a very 
profitable adventure. But, wkether he revealed the appoint- 
ment or not, the mavresciallo of gendarmes, Roiti, got to hear 
of it, and discovering the place and the hour went there with 
a detachment of his men under Captain Capauna, and suc- 
ceeded in arresting six of the brigands, all of whom were na- 
tives of Cassaluieri, in the quondam Neapolitan territory. 
This coup de main has great delighted the inhabitants of Vel- 
letri, whose vineyards and casini, even just outside the walla of 
the towa, had lately become unsafe places to visit, 


A Year's Casuauties at Sea —The statistical committee 
of Lioyd’s have published an analysic of wrecks and casualties 
during the year 1867 as compared with 1866. It results from 
iheir :eturns that the total number of casualties last year was 
12,513, against 11,711 in 1866. The total losses were 2,343, of 
which 105 were steamers in 1867, against 2 234, of which 115 
were steamers, in 1866. The cases in which the cargo was en- 
tirely lost numbered 1,168 last year, acd 1,946 in 1866. The 
loss of life in 1867 comtrasts very favourably with that of the 
year preceding, the total being only 1,346, against 2 644 in 1866, 
fhe committee, however, observe that the returas on this head 
are still most imperfect, the actual number being in excess of that 
given in various tables, The month in which the fewest losses 
have occurred for the past ten years is July, the heaviest being 
November. An elaborate geographical summary of the wrecks 
and casualties, arranged uccordiag to the voyage performed, 
show that of the entire list of al losses, numbering last year 
2,843, 20 per cent. occurred ia the British islands; while of the 
other sections, the heaviest—that which included the Baltic and 
the Galf of Bothnia—contributed only 3 per cent. The Cape 
colonies, the Persian Gulf, Australia, Polynesia, California, and 
Greenland appear to bave been almost blanks as regards total 
wrecks of foreign -going ships in 1867, although they supplied a 
few cases of constructive Joss. In the British islands the num- 
ber of vessels raised last year, after sinking, was 32, and in the 
rest of the world only 20. There were five cases of luss from 
piracy in 1867, and 18 iu the year preceding. 


Tne Pore on Lavras’ Dress—A few days ago the Pope 
ordered one of his cardinals to protest against the toilette exag- 
gerations of the Roman ladies. He reproached them with be- 
ing too much in the French fashion, with going to church in too 
small bonnets and in dreeses too short, and be reminded them of 
what St. Paul had said, who desired that women should be veiled 
at coureb, Now, at Versailles, a neighbourhood well known for 
its Roman pride, it has been determined amongst the ladies of 
the aristocracy that henceforth the fair sex shall never enter the 
church without a veil, in order to mitigate the scandal attaching 
to the use of very small bonnets worn too coquettishly on the 
crown of the head, You will see that there is uo question what- 
ever bere of giving np the chapeau trep coquet. “O Pharisiens 
et Parisiennes!"—Morning Post, 








Eractric ORNAMENTS.—Electro-magnetism, it is said, is 
now employed to make small butterflies flutter their wings on 
ball head-dresses, in Paris. Within the chignon are concealed 
a small battery and a minute Rhumkorff coi). On the bosom 
may be a brooch, with a head upon it, the eyes of which turn 
in all directions. This, too, is accompanied by the use of a bat- 
tery and coil so minute as to be concealed within the brooch 
une. not a battery be applied to make larger butter- 

ies thin’ 





MILLINERY FOR THE Poor.—A new trade has recently be- 
come popular in the marketing streets of the metropolix, A 
class of individuals have sprung up as it were by magic; these 
take their stand opposite the shops of drapers in common 
neighbourhcods, and offer for sale the patterns of various de- 
scriptions of ladies’ and children’s clothing cut out in tissue- 
paper. ‘The business appears a thriving one, and it is more- 
over an occupation that seems to offei » boon to the bumbler 
classes, many of whom have been compelled to put out 





mas over bishop. At firet five sovereigns alone received 


their work, in consequence of being ignorant bow to cut out 
their isin does, nm 
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Fresa Meat rRoM AUSTRALIA.—-Great interest is, we learn, 
being taken now in Sydney in a process for preserving fresh 
meat known as Mort's freezing process, the cold being ob- 
tained by the facrnaten of ammonia. A public meeting has 
suhscribed £3, towards sending to England a shipload of 
260 tous of iresh meat, which may be expected to arrive this 
autumn. It is to consist of choice meat, and to be sold fresh 
and sound at fourpence a pound. Meat preserved for eleven 
months by this refrigerating process, is said to have been per- 
fectly fresh when eaten two or three days after being thawed. 
It is well known that flesh of the Mammoth preserved in Si- 
berian ice for many thousands of years, was eaten and relish- 
ed by dogs in our day.— London paper. 


Chess. 


ConpuctTszp BY Captain G, H, MACKENZIE 


PROBLEM, Ne. 1,017.—By Mr. 8, Loyd. 
BLACK, 












Qi 
Vit 














WHITE. 
White toplayand mate in 2 moves. 





SoLuTion TO PROBLEM NO, 1,016, 


White. Black. 
1 Rfrom K BS8to K8 1PteQ7 
2Bto Qs 2K tks R 
3 PtoQ B6 3 K to K BorQ Kt 
4 B to K B6 or Q Kt 6 dis mate 


CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


In the following game Mr. Mackenzie gives the odds of K Kt 
to a member of the New York Chess Club, 
Remove Waite’s K Kt. 





White. Black, White, Black. 

Mr. M. Mr. 8. Mr. M. Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 16 Kt to Q2} KttoQR3 
4PtoQ4 P tka P I7KttoK4 KtoQ Kt 
8 BtoQh4 PtoQB3 Is KttoQ6 BteQB4 
4QtokK2 BtoQ Kt5ch | 19 Biks B Kt tks B 
5rtoQBS Ptke Qs w QtoKk5;5) KtoK B 
6 Castles PtoQ kt4 21 Kto KS QtoQ Kt3 
TBtoQKt3 KttoK2 2PtoK Kt4 KttoQ6é 
SPtksQBP BtoQR4(a) | 23 KttoKb5(cy) QtoQKtsch(d) 
e3are Castles 24 KRtoK YtoQBT 
WwW PtoKS5 K to K 2 QRtoQB KttksQR- 
lL PtoKB4 KttoQ4 26 Qto K KtS Q tks Kt (e) 
12QtoK BS BtoQ Kt3ch|27 PtksQ Kt to Q6 
13 KwoR Kt to K6 wPtoKB6 PtoK Kt3 
14 RtoK KttoQB5 29 Q to K R 6 and wins 
15 B tks Kt Ptks Bb 


(a) Had the Bishop retired to Q B 4, White would have taken 
K B P, checking, &c. 

(b) Preterable to winning the “ exchange,” which would have 
relieved Black from his cramped position. 

(c) Threatening to checkmate in three moves. 





(dy Well played ; if White take the Queen he must lose the 
* exchange.” 
(e) A back-game gaye the following continuation :— 
White, Black. 
26 PtoK Kt3 
27 Ktto K7ch 27 K to Kt 
“8 Qto K B6 ch 23 KtoK R38 
29 Kt to BSch 20 Q tke Kt 
30 P tks Q | 30 Kt to Q6 
BL Qto Kt5ch 3L K to Kt2 
42 Pto B6ch 33 KtoR 
83 Q to R6 | 33 Kto K Kt 
si KtoK3 34 RtoQ Kt7 


And White mates iu two moves. 





CHESS IN LONDON. 
Another epirited little game in which Mr, Falkbeer gives 
the Q Kt to Mr, Simpson. 
Remove Wuirte's Q Kt. 
ALLGAIER GAMBIT, 





White. Black, White. Black, 

Mr. F. Mr. 8. Mr. F. Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 Ptok4 lSoucs. P to Q3 
2PtoKB4 P tks P 13 Q to Q3 Kt toQ B& 
3 KttoK BS PtoK Kt4 4 PteoQs3s KwK Kt2 
4PtoKR4 PtoK Kt5S 15 Castles KttoK BS 
® KttoK5 PtoK R4(a) | 16 BtoK Kt5 QtoK 
6BtoQB4 KtoKR2 7 KRtoKB K to Kt3 
TrtoQ4 Bto K 2y5) 18 PtoK5dis KtksR 
soem B tks K P ch eh (c) 
9PtoK Kt3 BwK BS 19 BtoQ2 KttoK5 
10 Kttks KBP K tke Kt 20 Q tks Kt 
1 BtksReh KtksB 


And White mates in two more moves. 
(a) The old-fashioned way of playing the defence to this gam- 
bit; the moves now in vorue are 5 Kt to K B 3, or B to K 


¥ 2. 
6) Fae 8 is decidedly better. 
e) 


CHESS IN PARIS. 
The ensuing game was played in the Grand Tournay for the 
Emperor's prize, between Messrs 8. Loyd and G, K. Neumann. 


Givoco Piano. 


Black, White. Black, White, 

Mr. L. Mr, N, Mr. L. Mr. N. 
1PteK4 PtoK4 & KttksQ Rto K Kt3 
2KttoK B3 KttoQB3 25 KttoK BS Btks P 
3BtoQBéa KttoK BS 2 PtoK R4 Kto K Bsq 
£4 fe BtoQ B4 27 RtoK Req Rtks Kt(d) 
5 BtoK3 BtoQ Kt3 28 P tks RwKR 
6 KttoQBS Castles x9 KtoQ2 Btks KRP 
TPtoKR3 52s 30 Kto K2 Ktto K B3 
8 BtoK Kt5 BtoK3 BSLRWQK4 FtoQR3s 
9 KttoQ5s Btks Kt 82 RtoQKr4 PtoQ kts 
10 b tks B PioK R3 B3RoQR4 PwQk4 
1 BtoKR4 QtoK2 34 PtoQ Kt4 P tks P 
12 QtoQ2 Kt to Qsq 35 R tks P Pto K Kkt5 
13 PtoK Kt4 KttoKs sb PtoQR4 KtoKtz2 
14 PtoKKti(a) P tks F 87 PtoQRK5 PtksP 
15 B tks Kt PtoK R5 |x RtoQR4 BtoK Kkt4 

taking B| 39 Kitks R K tks R 

1 BtoKB5 KttoKR2 40 RtksQReP BtoK B5 
17 RtoKKtsq QtoK B38 41 RtoQRT PtQB4 
18 KtoK Kt4 PtoK Kt3 42 Rtoh6 PtoK5 
19KtksKRP(s) K to Req 43 Ptks P Kt tks P 
2u B tks P RtoK Ktsq | 44 RtoRS K to Kt4 
2L Casties P tks B 45 RtoK BS Ktto Ktéch 
28 QtoKRS(c) Pto K Kt4 46 K to Q3 BtoK¢ 
23 KttoK B5 QiksQ 





And Mr. Neumann won the game. 


(7) To our thinking, Mr. Loyd has very much the better game 
at this point. 

(6) A miscalculation. which costs a piece. He should have 
played his Queen to K R’s 6th. 1t would then have been difficult 
work for White to save the game. 

(ce) Too late. The advantage Black had gained by his opening 
was lost with the loss of the Bishop. 

(d) This must have come quite unexpectedly upon Mr. Loyd, 
for it requires some consideration to appreciate its merits. 

— London Era, 





|THE CART BEFORE THE HORSE. 
»~ BY AN IRISHMAN. 


Oh, for some deep secluded dell, 

Where brick and mortar’s life may cease, 
To sit down in a pot of grease 

—No, no—I mean a grot of peace. 


I'd choose a home by Erin’s wave 
With not a sound to mar life’s lot; 
I'd by the cannon have a shot— 
No—by the Shannon have a cot. 


How fair that rocky isle aronnd, 
Tbat wide expanee to scan it o'er, 
1 love to shiver by the roar 

—lI mean a river by the shore. 


Romantic Erin’s sea-girt land, 

How sweet with one you love the most 
‘To watch the cocxs upon the roast 

—I mean the rocks upon the coast. 


’T were sweet at moonlight’s mystic hour 
‘To wander forth where few frequent, 
To come upon a tipsy gent 

—No, nc—I mean a gipsy tent. 


In that retirement, love, I would 
* Pursue some rustic industry, 

And make myself a boiling tea 

—No, nc—I mean a toiling bee. 


Reneath a shady sycamore 

How sweet to breathe love’s tender yow, 
Your dear one bittea by a sow 

—No—I mean sitting by a bough. 


Or sweet with your fond wife to sit 

Oatside your duor at day'igit’s close, 
While she’s hard hitting at your nose 
—I mean bard knitting at your hose. 


Perhaps on early cares you brood, 
While sympathy her sweet face shows ; 
*Tis good to walk upon one’s toes 
—I mean to talk upon one’s woes. 


Ah! still you watch that fairy shape, 
A summer dress which does adorn, 
Admiring much her laugh of scorn 
—No, no—I mean her scarf of lawn. 





Sixty Years tx A Cace.—The Philadelphia Medical Re- 
porter describes the case of the son of a clergyman who has 
just died insane, at the age of 81, having become insane at a 
college at the age of 21, According to this astounding state- 
ment, for nearly two years he was not confined, until bis 
father’s life had been repeatedly endangered by his violence, 
when be was restrained with chains for a couple of years, and 
then was placed in a strong cage in the garret of the house, 
whence he never came forth while he lived. No clothing 
could be kept on him; but in severe weather he would allow 
himself to be covered with a blanket which lasted till his pro- 
pensity for o stronger than his fear of the 
cold. His cage was not high enough for him to stand erect, 
and he remained constantly in a sitting posture, leaning back 
against the timber when he slept. His limbs could not be 
atraightened, bis hair was never tri d, and for cleanli 
he received only the attention given to a poorly kept animal. 
In fact, be had lost all appearance of a human being, and had 
pearly lost his faculty of speech. No official or Jegal investi- 
gation of the case, or his class of cases, has ever been made by 
the Government, but he wae left in this a unpitied 
state, in the midst of a highly enlightened and Christian peo- 
ple, to how! and shriek and groan, and suffer the unutterable 
serene mental madness fur sixty years.—British Medical 
Journa 


ENGLAND AND MorMONISM.—We recorded the other even- 
ing @ strange piece of news, which probably attracted little 
atiention in Eogland, but which, if it fell into the hands of a 
quick American writer, might be made the basis of a very ix- 
teresting work. As it is very we may venture to re- 











ed; by leaving the Rook to be taken, White 
imprisons the Black King beyond all power of escape, 


York. A large proportion of the emigrants ‘omen 
Any American bookmaker who wished to éo 0 dale 4 
had only to go to Liverpool after reading this paragraph 
make inquiries about the Mormons. He would — 
referred to Wales, and if he pursued his journey thithe 
would soon discover that he had hit upon the large » 
ground of Mormondom. He would find that we rear the 
lowers of Brigham Young, and that America gets the credit oj 
them. A thrilling picture of the frightiul state of soclal hi 
in Great Britain might be drawn from the presence among 
of strange sects. Wales is a great deal nearer to the bear of 
England than Salt Lake or Oneida Creek is to anything whieh 
deserves to be called “ American,” and an enterprising traye). 
ler, gifted with a lithe and sinewy style, might easily delude 
portion of his countrymen into the belief that the . 
nursery in Wales can be safely taken as an example Of the re. 
Jations which exist between the sexes all over the Country 
It he did this, and did it well, he would deserve to be consis. 
ered a very “smart” man, for—to use a common Phrase—be 
would have paid us back in our own coin. We send ship. 
loads of Mormons to America, and then write books to 
that Mormonism is the natural fruit of the loose Principles 
which prevail in America.—Pall Mall Gazette, 





FASHION AND ITS TRANSITIONS.—Empbatically we do not 
know what a day may bring forth in the way of toi'et, When 
we go to bed we leave our wives and daughters in huge bell. 
shaped crinoliaes, breaking jugs, upsetting chaire, damaging their 
male neighbours’ shins and showing their own legs with & liber 
ality of which the funniest thing is that every woman sees and 
deprecates the same display in others but ignores it stoutly for 
herself; when we wake up the next morning they are in nartoy 
close-fitting garments, like spill boxes instead of bells, One day 
they bave trains eddying round their feet like ghosts’ garments, 
the next they are in sbort and scanty costume, dresees more like 
pillow-cases than conventional gowns. One day they have hoge 
lapping hats thac overshadow the shoulders, the next little 
“ porridge plates,” that do not come beyond the line of hair 
Now they let their tresses meander ia greasy ringlets of the cork. 
screw shape, or hang in a beavy, smooth and shining roll half. 
way down their necks, and moelline and make @ man’s * 
fortune out of hand; and now they puff it out in big cushion 
on the top of their heads, and resort to artificial means to make 
it crinkly, dry, and absolutely without gioss, The whole fan of 
the thing seems to be in the suddenness of transition from oneer. 
treme to another, effected before the eye has had time to 
accustomed to the change ; so that the beli and the spill-box, the 
Japanese looking lady with yards of material entangling her feet 
or sweeping in the dust bebind her, and the lady in short cloites 
like a great school-girl who has outgrown her frocks, meet in the 
fame room, and jostle —_ another in the streets, to the utter cog. 
fusion of apything like harmony of national appearance — 
Saturday Review. . 








McpE OF FREEZING DECANTERS OF WATER.—Every 
lishman who has been ion Paris brings away with him a recollec. 
tion of the carafes frappees—decanters of frozen wa 
in such profusion at the cafes and restaurants, and probably often 
wishes that London, was as liberally supplied. A new establish. 
ment for supplying them to the cafes bas recently been opened 
in Paris, and the mode in which the water is frozen is said to be 
as follows :—The decanters, two-thirds filled with water which 
has been twice filtered, are placed in shallow tanks, in which salt 
water is made to circulate. Each tank contains a copper reser. 
voir with a receiver containing ether, Large air pumps, worked 
in this establishment by a 16-horse power engine, exhaust the air 
from the reservoirs, the ether in the receiver boils and passes , 
rapidly away in the state of vapour, and the temperature of the 
salt water and the water in the decanters is soon reduced to 9 
deg. below the freezing point, At this temperatare, however, 
the water in the bottle remains liquid; but now a workman 
goes round, and with a glass rod stirs the water in each decanter, 
und in an instant, “ as if by enchantment,” it is changed to amas 
of ice. At the establishment we notice 6250 carafes are froma 
daily, at what expense is not stated, but it need only be.very 
small.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 


Frr Woop anD THe Yew TREE.—A fir wood—one of the 
grandest, gravest, loveliest, most solemn places to be found in 
this world. To enter it is like entering a cathedral ; the bronzed 
aud slender shafts are like the poli-hed pillars of a temple; the 
curved and pointed branches overhead, with thier solemn depth 
of shadow, are Jike its fretted roof. Under foot the earth is 
brown and roundless, with a carpet of fallen, needlejike leaflets, 
which have died away from their places, as we do, unmissed in 
the eternity of the life of which they formed an undistinguisbable 
part. There is seldom the chirpiug of birds or the hum of ia 
sects to be heard, but always ay shivering, awe-stricken 
murmar runniog through the topmost trembling branches, They 
used to tell me, before { ever stood upon the sea shore, that the 
sound of the waves was like that ceaseless ripple of sighing ia 
the tops of the pine trees; but there is no liquid splash bere, such 
as the water rings out musically, none of the rbychm and rhyme 
of the sea, but in its stead a suppressed, almost breathless, sacred 
toce of awe, which fills one with profound quietude of spirit, 
There is no other Should like it; no coppice like a fir coppice. 
The yew tree is too gloomy and tuo gbostly, the beech too earthly 
and sensuous; one 18 almost a heathen among either of them; 
but in a fir coppice, sileut and subdued, one is a Christian ins 
Christian temple. And the silence is so silent! All aboat you 
stand those unnumbered shafts which support the darksome roof 
above, and there is no crackling of branches or rustliog of dead 
ledves, as you walk to and fro along its aisles, If you listen very 
closely, you may hear the very faint, tiny snap with which 
fir cones unloose their sealed scales, to set free the winged seed 
within them. But there is no other sound ; and your owa you? 
grows softer if you choose to disturb the almost divine stillness 
by any words of human speech ; until, with a sigh, enswering © 
the eternal sigh through the trees, you turn away from the soolh- 
ing level and calm, and set your face once ‘ore towards the chat 
tering streets you left half an hour ago.—7he Argosy. 


Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson, 625 Broadway, have on & 
hibition in their window the original Gold Medal awarded 
them at the Paris Exposition, for Sewing and Button-hole 
Machines; the only Gold Medal for this branch of manulae- 
ture over eighty-two competitors. i 

THE ONLY COLD MEDAL _ 
Awarded to AMERICAN Szwime Macuuves at the Pat 





Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were 
ferent machines iu competition for the prize. 


Tus Hows Macurns Co., J 
ELIAS HOWE, Jn. Pre 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing : 
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Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of a, 
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Literature. 


LONGFELLOW IN ENGLAND. 
BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


- ‘Welcome to Eagland! thou whose strains prolong 
The glorious e-roll of our Saxon song ; 
Ambassador and Pilgrim-Bard in one 

fresh from thy home—the home of Washington. 
On hearths as sacred as thine own, here stands 
The loving welcome that thy name commands; 
Hearths swept for thee and garnished as a shrine 
By trailing garments of thy Muse divine. 
Poet of Nature and of Nations, know 
Thy fair fame spans the ocean like a bow, 
Born from the rain that falls into each life, 

by dreams with loveliest fancies rife ; 
A radiant arch that with matic dyes 
Links the two worlds, its keystone in the skies. 
The noblest creatures of those dreams of thine, 

From Hiawatha to Evangeline, 
Here thou wilt find, where’er thy footsteps roam, 
Loved as the cherished Lares of each home. 
What prouder réfrain heartens to the core 
Than thou hast sung in brave Excelsior? 
Where sounds more gladdening ‘mid this earthly strife 
Than the sweet clarions of thy Psalm of Life ? 
None but the rarest rdconteur may — 
The mimic contest where most yield thee place. 
Say which, for either, fairer wreaths produce, 


Astoria or thy Flower de Luce? 
Which haunted hostel lures more guests within, 
Hawthorne’s Seven Gables or thy Wayside Inn! 


Turning thy pictured page, what varying dyes 
Sbine through each latticed m: ’s new surprise? 
Here the swart Blacksmith, sthirched with grime and 


tan, 
Tears in his eyes, yet every inch a man. 
Here, ’mid the rice-field, heaving his last breath, 
The poor Slave: hd himeelf to death. 
Here, while without loud raves the tempest’s din, 
Here, while around the revellers brawl within, 
The dying Baron thro’ the grave’s dark goal 
Seeks Christ’s redeeming passport for his soul. 
Who hears not now, stormed down among thy leaves, 
The rain that poured like cataracts from tue eaves, 
- Roared through the kennels, lashed the streamirg panes, 
Flooded the squares, the streets, the courts, the lanes, 
ny hey seas that o’er some foundering wreck 
’ the scuppers from the swimming deck? 
Cool, teeming, plenteous, soul-refreshing showers 
by parched earth and by the thirating flowers, 
jor less by those who listened to thy song 
As, like Lodore’s, thy deluge dashed along. 
Where subtler solace than thy gentle voice - 
From riven hearts can draw till griefs rejoice ? 
Answer, what oft-repining woe o’erpowers, 
That lay serene, the Reaper and the Flowers! 
So large thy sympathies, thy hand can trace 
Charms in each clime and glory in each race ; 
80 penetrant thy love, its gaze can find 
God in the flower, His breathings in the wind ; 
Mesh with mere hempen coil in Rope-walk spun 
All human joys and ill beneath the sun; 
Wake with grand echoes of responsive rhymes 
Long silent notes of mediwval chimes; 
Nay, hear in hush of serried arms arrayed 
“The diapason of the'cannonade.”’ . 
"Mid oe fires, in heaven, in hell, 
Thy tess soul hath lately dared to dwell, 
Passing o’er burning marl, where Dante trod 
With Virgil’s ghost, to Beatrice and God. 
Yet, rarely gifted Nature to translate, 
Reflect not others, thus: thyself create. 
ea once more in tay own golden lines 
inner meaning, not the Florentine’s— 
‘Thou who hast given thy dreamings to our sight 
And syllabled the Voices of the Night ; 
Thou who hast sung, as none but thou could.sing, 
The tender legend of the Angel-King: 
Thou who around with affluent hand hast thrown 
The heavenly largess of thy benison, 
ing none as alien to thy breast— 
bia’s Poet, hail as England’s Guest ! 








BLONDEL PARVA. 
By the Author of “ Maxims by a Man of the World.” 
CHAPTER XY. 
SIR RICHARD ASKS “ MAMMA.” 


= 73 wag tod, there was of course an end to Du-| mistress was in the housekeeper’s room,” she said, in answer | lady may not doso. The s 


become this reg; 


ought to be ignored. With 


good incomes secured to nein gentlemen-far- | quietly ; and the poor girl, divided between a sense of duty, 
which urged 


that juced to our no- | his own way, off 
y, offered but a feeble his progress. 
tad exited tani with his pone went aneoed ohh a With a cool “ Don’t trouble yourself, my good girl,” the baro- 
Rome, and (let us suppose) became a painter—a | net preceded her to the room in question, and at 


the effects of the | thought it was the cook, and she happened not to be in the| will. What was mine would be hers; if I was 
iy bam © ponent 
as of | from 


an earl, if he is very rich, and haz left them well provided for,|she. ‘If they choose to give warning, let them: there was 
are by no means looked down upon in the country, and hunt | as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it:” she spoke her 
in scarlet without incurring objectionable innuendoes with re- a 
spect to the colour. But ety must draw the line some-| “ Here’s sugar enough, cook, in every pot for two: ard 
where (or where are we ?), and she draws it—with her usual | it’s a shameful waste: and just, too, when economy is so im- 
exquisite discrimination—just above baronets. portant to me, as you well know, and when one would think 
e3; to borrow the delicate expression more than once | that anybody with their mistress’s interests at heart would try 
made use of in the gervante-hall, “ the whole lot of them left | to save a little. It’s no use denying it, for have dipped my 
handed ones had to clear out” from the Court on the acces- | finger into—— Lor, Richard! who would ever have thought 
sion of the rightful heir. The whole affair might have fur-| of seeing you? The idea of that stupid hussy’s showing you in 
nished another allegory for the author of that celebrated | here, instead of into the drawing-room !” 
ceiling-piece in the great drawing-rvom, Vice fleeting “It was my fault, Mrs. Irby,” returned the young man 
Virtue. Sir Richard Anstey, Bait., reigned in his ancestral | laughing ; ‘‘I insisted upon it. I thought I was old friend 
halls alone, and was condoled with upon the domestic sfflic- | enough to be privileged to éome and see you even though 
tion which had befallen him ty all the families in the neigh-| you were ‘preserving’ There is nothing like a mistress 
bourhood, and especially by those which included marriagea- | keeping her own eye upon such matters. I am sure the 
ble daughters. It was not unknown that he had been paying | jams at the Court were nevér to be compared with your 
his addresses to Misg Kate Irby, but it was rumoured that the | jams.” 
affairs of that young lady’s mamma had become greatly em-| “It is very good of you to say so, Riehard; though, where 
: since Sir Nicholas had died without a will, she| money is no object, and one may use the very best white 
had po longer even expectations; and it was not to be ex- | sugar, everything ought to be first-rate. We are not quite so 
ected that a young man in so brilliant a position as Sir| flu~h of money here, you know, though, perhaps, I may have 
chard would throw himself away on a portionless girl. | laid rather greater stress upon the necessity fur economy just 
Marriage between cousins, too, a matter always to be depre- | now than was absolutely necessiry; but then, one can never 
cated, is more especially so when the lady has no compensa- | put it strong enough before one’s servants, and especially the 
tion-balance at her banker’s. " cook.—I'll now wash my hands, for they areall sticky, and join 
There was no dispute about the late baronet’s intestacy. | you in the drawing-room.” 
Even Mr. James Hoskins thought it as likely as not that Sir | “No, no; I muat insist upon your going on with your task, 
Nicholas had destroyed the will which he had witnessed ; and | dear Mrs, Irby. Besides, 1 want to have a few words with 
since that intruder, who had beheld a certain occurrence | you, and we are less liable to interruption here than weshould 
through the window of the Biue Parlour, had made no sign elsewhere. lt is a very comfortable secluded sanctum 
of what he had seen, the whole affair might be considered con- | this of yours, and what a pretty look-out it has into the old 
cluded, and Sir Rickard felt himself tolerably secure. garden.”. 
Tolerably, but far from absolutely. That haggard tri-} “Ay; well, it might be made very pleasant,” sighed 
‘umphant face, which had somehow contrived to borrow the | Madam; “ but it’s all rather ramshackly: that old eummer- 
lineaments of the dead, had peered in upon him in imagina-| house yonder, for instance—quite a pleasant little parlour it 
tion for many nights and days, although his visits were now | used to be, where Kate learned all her lessons in summer-lime 
growing less frequent, Gardeners, park-keepers, lodge-| when she was a girl; but nowit’s given up to onions and 
keepers, had been keenly questioned as to whether an iill- | such-like, though it mignt be made as good as ever for a few 
looking tramp had not been seen about the place on the day | pounds. I always flattered myself that we should one day have 
on which the late baronet died; but they all agreed, not only | had enough and to spare to make everything nice about us— 
in denying it, but in affirming that so great was their vigilance | but there, it seems that it is not to be.” 
and circumspection, that no such wretch could possibly have} ‘I do assure you, my dear Mrs. Irby,” returned Sir Richard 
set foot in the Court precincts: with which statement their | gravely, “that nobody regrets your recent disappointment— 
new lord and master had perforce to be content. the failure of your very reasonable expectations—more than 
Sir Richard Anstey was not, as we have hinted, by nature | myself. But mere pecuniary disaster is not like the losses which 
genial, or greatly given to society ; like many other disagree- | death inflicts.” Here Sir Richard pointed to his hatband, “It 
able persons, he showed his bad taste in liking his own com- | is not irremediable.” 
pany; but after a little, when he had got his uncle buried,and| ‘‘ Well, I’m sure I don’t know,” observed Madam doubtful- 
other pressing matters of business arranged, the hours at Ans-| ly, and without taking notice of his action. (“She had no 
tey Court began to hang very heavily upon its master’s hands. | patience with such pretence,” as she subsequently remarked, 
Pomp and magnificence are attractive only to the unaccus- | “and had no intention of squeezing out one crocodile tear.”)}— 
tomed spectator ; they soon pall on him who is invested with |“ Time is a great healer—I found that after a biteven when 
them; and Richard’s thoughts began to turn again to the | my own poor dear husband died—but poverty never lets you 
place where we saw them centered a few weeks ago—upon | forget it. I don’t mind for myself; but to think of my darliog 
his cousin Kate Irby. Katie—so beautiful and clever—being denied those little lux- 
He was really fond of her ; he had seen no one else whom | uries to which she has always been used, and which seem 10 
he desired half so much for his wile ; and perhaps the secret | be hers by right! And, indeed, between ourselvss, Richard,” 
sense of having done her wrong, prompted him also to make | added the old lady hotly, “ you must allow that the money to 
amends for all by offering her wealth and title—provided he} bey them és hers by rigat. I mean those ten thousand pounds 
himself was included in the gift—as speedily as possible. of which your uncle robbed ‘her father, just as though he had 
He had written shortly after Sir Nicholas’s death to Mrs. | picked his purse out of his pocket. It is a wonder to me that | 
Irby, expressing great regret that Kate had not been men-| Sir Nicholas could die with such a weight upon his mind. 
tioned in his uncle’s will—or rather that he had died without | You saw him on his deathbed: did he never allude to that 
making one—but cautiously hinting that that omission might | matter?” 
be practically remedied. He had (as we have hinted) com-| Richard had nerved himseif for some such question as this, 
posed the epistle with great care, making it as suggestive and | buc he felt he was growing pale, and that his tongue would 
yet as uncompromising as possible, and he was much cha- | stumble at the lie it was about to shape, 
grined at having received no reply. Kate had insisted upor | “ Unless the wretched man quite lost his wits,” continued 
her mother’s silence, and Mrs, Irby was not disinclined to hu- | the:widow, pursuing her manifest advantage, “ 1 cannot sup- 
mour her so far; it would necessitate, she argued with her- | pose but that he did.” : 
self, the young man’s coming to Blondel, and face to face with But in this last remark, she made a great error, for it opened 
Kate, his capture would be certain. Sir Richard was not|a door for her adversary’s escape. ‘ Yes,” said he eagerly, 
without his suspicion of the feeling with which his fair cousin | “but that was just what happened: my unele did lose his wit-. 
regarded his conduct—the protestations he had made to her} He was so light-headed, that, among other fancies be entertaiu- 
while the intentions of his late uncle were yet du bious, being | ed, he wa’ convinced that he saw your poor husband looking 
very fresh in his mind—but still she surely could not but accept | in at his window.” t 
the very ample reparation which he had in prospect for her.| ‘ Lord a-mercy !” exclaimed Mrs. Irby. “That must ha’ 
He had endeavoured to hint this by letter; but since that had | been his wicked conscience. Aud yet it dido’t lead him to 
failed, there was nothing for it but to go in person and ex-| think of my Katie, to make up for the wrong he did her 
press himself more plainly. Eyen though Kate’s indignation | father.” 
should be still so warm as to blind her to her own interests,| ‘ Yes, he did think of Katie, Mrs. Irby,” returned Richard 
her mother, at all events, was ga sensible woman, who knew, | very gravely; “and that is what I wish to speak to you about. 
and prided herself on knowing, upon which side of the slice| Sir Nicholas mentioned his godchild with almost his latest 
her bread was buttered—and her daughter's bread. There | breath.” 
was now no doubt that Mrs. Irby’s affairs were in a wretched| “ Ay, and if he had had time to make a will, it would may 
state—indee], that she and her daughter were miserably poor ;| be have been mentioned there,” observed Madam, regarding 
and when Sir Richard took the train to Blondel Parva that | the young man fixedly — . She could not be all concili- 
summer afternoon, it was with far other feelings than those | tion, strive as she would. ‘“ You have just remarked, Richard, 
with which he had last'returned from it; he had now scarcely | that pecuniary losses are not irremediable—why not, then, 
any fears for the successful issue of his wooing. give effect to your uncle’s wishes ?” 
As he had writtea no word of hiscoming, there was no ve-| “1 wish to do so, Mrs. Irby—with my whole heart and 
hicle to meet him at the station, so, leaving his portmanteau | soul, I do. It remains with you, or rather with Katie herself, 
there tu be sent for—for he counted upon being, as usual, Mra. | whether I shall co so or not.” 
Irby’s guest —he took his way to the village upon foot. ‘* How is that, Richard?” Madam kuew weli enough what 
he manor-house, the grounds of which were always in a|the nature of his reply would be; but though it was in ac- 
somewhat unkempt condition, already gave evidence, to Sir | cordance with her own long-cherished desiga, her heart mis- 
Richard’s attentive eye, of increased scarcity of service,| gave her asshe pictured this man lord aad master of her 
short-handedness above the common. The rusty iron| daughter, and her limbs shook under her, and her voice trem- 
gates stood open now, and the great bell hb been | bled as she reiterated: “ How is that ?” 
removed which was wont to summon the lodge-keeper ; “ Well, it is very difficult to put the matter without offence, 
for the tenant of the lodge was no longer Madam’s servant. | as my uncle put it,” answered Richard with feigned relue- 
Up the broad gravel sweep furrowed by carriage-wheels—| tance. “ A dying man speaks out, you know, as one in hewlth 
though the visitors were of no recent date—with the vast | does not like to do, and, im particular, he says for others what 
stables! lying tenantless and silent on his left, Sir Rich-| they cannot say for themselves. I destre, says one, for in- 
ard strode unchallenged. The front-door was opened to him | stance, that my son shall marry so-and-so ; and the son may 
by a female servant, who, evidently a late promotion from the | feel his father’s wishes binding—especially if he already loves 
housemaid’s closet, did not understand ber business. “Her | the person referred to; while, on the other hand, the young 
man exaggerates the effect of 























pectable history to fol- | to his inquiry, “ a-doing of the jams ;” and she would doubtless | his last words upon all whom they may concern, end con- 
pb aeons fortunes of Lippy, of Leonard? or of| have been equally explicit if that ‘lady He jooks 

As Meg, an spology is perhaps due to Society | her ablutions. 

tioned her. people, it seems, must 


had been engaged in | cludes that will be obeyed. upon the Matter 
as settled, pio sine his own affairs, so far as they are affect- 
ed by it, pone gt 
Richard paused, and again Mrs. Irby unwittingly came to 
his relief. “Did Bir Nicholas undersiand that you were to 
—— my daughter, Richard ?” 
suggest ing-r00 Mrs’ Ifby; and sithongh I placed before him the contingen sey 
her to the draw m, and a sense of 3 ‘ore him the ry y 
relief from responsibility, which prompted her to let him take | of Katie’s refusal (for of my own desire to win her, he had no 
resistance to doubt), he refused to listen to me—he would hear of rotving 
but that she was to be my wile. Under this conviction, eveu 
the | had he had the time and strength for it, there Was, of ¢ wise, 
She|no necessity-to provide for his kinswoman and a by 
was 
domestic. Without looking up| heiress; and it seemed an unspeakable comfort to him—upon 
tion therefore, which was the tying of Hed me at eae SL was weil 
Bat 


“Was Madam alone?” asked he. 
. —_ quite alone: Miss Kate being somewhere about the 
un 


“ { know my way to the 's room,” said Richard 


door, obeyed Madam’s somewhat tart “Come in.’ 


following objurgation (for Mrs. Irby was not one 





m The Comnpn w ; 
Si se hal ae ge Woe and hone ment over jam-pote, she addressed the somccmer Sih tae 
an hereditary peerage; ever those of|of her servants, as modern mistressca are apt to be ; not 





he left the provision in hands?” asked 
the widow searchingly. gag 
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* yn Frey wholly, my dear madam. He said no word 
about ing up for anything amiss; but I do think with you 
that those ten thousand pounds ought to be Kate’s own, and 
I shall take care to make them over to her—by setilement, 
upon oor marriage.” 

“And if she—that is, if either of you,” faltered the 
old lady, “should decline to accede to Sir Nicholas’s 

















































“ The loss, my dear madam,” interrupted Richard positive- 
ly, “must fall on the defaulter. It is,if 1 may say 80,8 
‘p. p. engagement.’ There is no other possible result. Your 
daughter must of course comply with the injunction. I am 
not a sentimental person, but do respect the memory of the 
dead; and to make over ten thousand pounds of my uncle’s 

operty to my cousin, would be nothing less than to acknow- 
edge the justice of an allegation against him which he was 
always resolute to deny. ry thought I had placed all this be- 
fore you in my letter, dear Mrs, Irby, although, indeed, it was 
a very delicate affair to express in writing.” 

“IT understand you, Sir Richard,” said the widow quietly ; 
“and if I had not done so, ycu would have rendered the mat- 
ter plain to-day. I would have preferred—and I should have 
thought that you would have preferred—my daughter to ac- 
cept you as her husband under less unequal circumstances. I 
do not say she does not value you upon your own account; 
but certainly that would have made itself more apparent had 
she been not so poor—I do not say ‘or you sorich,’ How- 
ever, you have my full consent to your wooing, Richard—as 
indeed you always had—and if you win her, as 1 think you 
will, do treat her tenderly, love her truly —she has been loved 
and tended all her life, and has deserved it.” 

Here the good old lady, albeit but little given to tears, 
fairly broke down, and putting to her eyes the corner of the 
snow-white apron that was her shield against the jams, sob- 
bed as if her heart would break. 

“You don’t seem to have m1ch confidence in me,” observed 
Richard peevishly. “ One would scarcely think that I was 
offering to make Kate Lady Anstey—a position which is just 
now making many a mouth water, let me tel] you, as pretty 
as her own.” 

“That I don’t believe,” sobbed the old lady indignantly : 
“T mean as far as prettiness goes. There is nobody in all the 
country to compare with my Kate. You had better go and 
see for yourself, Richard, if I don’t speak truth. She is gone 
down to the Cove, to gather water-lilies for the flower- 
stands in the drawing-room—a present we've just had 
— Mr. Glyn—you will be sure to find her down the lime- 
Ww , 


For an instant, Sir Richard hesitated as to whether he 
should ask a question about this Mr. Glyn, the mention of 
whose name recalled to him a disagreeable suspicion, or rather 
the sbadow of one; but the thought of seeing pretty Kate 
alone and at once overpowered all others. 

“I go,” said he, with what was, for him, quite a genial 
smile; “and when I come back, dear Mrs. Irby, it will be, 
I trust, to call you no longer ‘Madam,’ but (by brevet) 
Mother.” 

If that was not a pretty speech to leave a room with, it was, 
at all events, the prettiest the speaker had ever made, and, 
like all sweets from habitually sour folks, it was very grateful 
to the recipient. 

“ Under his reserved and almost repulsive manner, then,” 
reflected the widow, “this young man has a kindly nature, 
which can show itself upon occasion pleasantly enough. That 
sort, depend upon it, often makes a better husband than your 
attractive pleasant gentleman, who lays himself out to be 
- | to everybody, but has no deep feelings perhaps after 

Here she sighed, and murmured to herself: “ And yet I 
have no right to say that neither,” for her conscience re- 
proached her with having levelled this shaft at “that nice 
Mr. Glyn.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
TWO IS COMPANY, BUT THREE IS NONE, , 


Sir Richard Anstey, Bart., of Anstey Court, strode down the 
lime-walk with the step of one tae object of whose errand is 
assured. He had not anticipated much opposition trom the 
widow, but she had offered absolutely none, and her acquies- 
cence made the remainder of his task comparatively easy. 
Any embarrassment which he might have felt (and indeed had 
felt) with respect to reopening the subject to his cousin, which 
she had so recently and resolutely closed, was greatly mitigat- 
ed to him, since he could now say: “1 bave your mother’s 
full consent, Kate ; nay, it is her earnest wish that you should 
become my wife.” A much more satisfactory argument to 
use, even to one not nicely conscientious, than a feigned 
and forged one, such as he had not hesitated to employ with 
Mrs. Irby. 

Thus confident he walked on until he had almost reached 
the end of that fragrant avenue, and caught, between its final 
trees, a glimpse of her he sought. 

In the calm back-water of the Cove grew the water-lilies 
Kate had come to gather, and she was gathering them after 
the following fashioa—by deputy. She herselt was standing 
upright, but her outstretched hand ‘was clasped by Maurice 
Glyn, who, kneeling on the river-bank, reached forth and 
plucked the graceful flowers, and gave them to her, one by 
one, like one who works by time, and not the piece, and lin- 
gers in and loves the work he does. It was a pretty picture: 
she with the lilies close-clasped to her maiden breast, and he 
with his bright curls dripping in the mellow sunlight, for he 
had just overreached himeelf, and been well wetted, and the 
laughter of the pair over that disaster was still ringing round 
them: but to Rchard Anstey’s eyes the scene had no beauty 
in it, but was hateful. Perhaps the tumult of the bees above 
him made itself more heard, as he stood there, than while he 
was in motion, for there was a roaring in his ears, aud his 
whole brain seemed dazed with sound: perbaps the summer 
air blew cooler from the river’s surface than it had done here- 
tofore, for a chill stole over him from heel to head. 

Had Mrs. Irby, then, ventured to make a fool of him, or 
did she not know of this? Or was there nothing in what 
he beheld more than a chance flirfation, which, though it 
a mad to look upon, he must needs treat as no- 

og 

Not trusting himeelf to think upon the matter farther, he 
stepped fort from the shadow of the limes, and walked slowly 
towards them: still they did nut see or hear him. 

“ These are enough, indeed,” ehe was saying ; “ enough for 
both vaees.” * 

“Then one more for yourself,” replied her assistant gaily, 
again applying himeelf to bie task; “‘jast to place in your 

ny brown hair this evening, when’’——- 

“ How are you, Cousin Kate ?” 

Whatever may be urged to Sir Richard’s disparagement on 



























































































cessful. Silent and sombre in his suit of black and deep craped | she got tired of this Grub Street fellow—woul€ bite her lips _ 
hat, be stood, waiting for some reply. for envy of ‘‘my lady.” As for the old blind dotard, Mary’ waist loo! 
“The devil!” exclaimed ‘Maurice involuntarily a8 he father, he could be pensioned off. Everything was tobe dans st the po! 
scrambled to his feet; “that is—l beg your pardon—Mr. | and got for money—at least almost. Perhaps this girl might will show 
Anstey.” be obtained at a leas price than that of marriage. She might their rich 
Kate, not so startled as her companion, seemed to have a/ not be so coy as formerly, now that he was Sir Richard, pad for 0 
greater difficulty in finding her tongue ; she crimsoned to her | could command bis th ds with a stroke,of the pen. He the figure 
ear-tips [“{v’s only a flirtation, then, after all,” thought the | owed her something that was not money, however—thanks ty Mae 
new-comer], hesitated, and then coldly took his proffered hand. | her shrill voice and that interloping parson, curse him ‘and no 
“ How are you, Richard !” he would be even with the pretty jade someday. Wag joxurio 
“ Pretty well, Kate, thank you; considering what I have| within there, or had she not- yet returned from her duties at gel 
had to go through during the jast three weeks. I can, how-|the priory? If at home, there was nobody but herselt to gee , 
ever, congratulate you, cousin, upon your good spirits.” He} him, that he knew; and she would not inform her father of that a 
cast a meaning glance at her gaily-trimmed summer-hat and | his presence if she could help it. sfterwar' 
coloured garb. Without any attempt at Iment, therefore, beyond the oe | 
“ Yes,” said she quietly, “Iam very happy just now—very. | precaution of treading sof ly, Sir Richard skirted the little My 2e! 
You seem to reprobate my not being in mourning, Richard. | garden, all ablaze with flowers, and waiked up the box-set age 
The fact is, I never pretend to what I don’t feel. it is quite| path to the cottage door. It was closed and locked, and the Her tw f 
right, on the other hand, for you, who so dearly loved your| key bad been removed: it was evident that the coitage was weaty I 
uncle, to exhibit all the outward signs of grief for so irrepar-| tenantless. The window, however, was open, and he looked og 
able a loss.” in upon the humble room, half-bedchamber, half-parlour, with fore © 
An ugly look crossed Richard’s face, and at the sight of it—|a contemptuous smile. If the girl who took pride and plea- po 
directed as it was against the girl—the brow of Maurice Glyn | sure in such tawdry prints and paltry art-treasures as he say 
began to darken. before him could but see the glories of Anstey Court, she pag hy 
“ You do not seem to be aware of my presence, sir,” exclaim- | would hardly hesitate, thought he, to become its mistress on te y 
ed he, in the quick tone that courts a quarrel; ‘“‘and yet we/| any terms. way La 
have met before, Mr. Anstey.” ; Batistied that the cottage was empty, he was about to turn aod foll 
“If we have, sir, I had forgotten it,” replied the otherinstant-| away, when a sound struck upon his ear~half-groan, half. ‘ 
ly: “you do not, on your part, seem to know me very well, | malediction—proceeding from some inner room. Sir Richard pony 7 
siuce you miscall my name. I am not Mr. Anstey, but Sir | stole across the front of the house, and rounding its corner 
Richard.” cautiously looked in at a small open casement. The little ot 
Before the ready scorn about Glyn’s lip could shoot forth in | white bed, with patch-work quilt; the few well-filled book. ed in th 
words, Kate stepped between him and ber kinsman. “Hush, | shelves; and on the deal chest that was both drawers and with gr 
Maurice. What my cousin says is very true; but there is a/|toilet-table, the bunch of autumn roses reflected in the tin snd 80 
misunderstanding on both sides, Let meclearitup. This | looking-glass, convinced him at a glance that this was 3 


3 


is Sir Richard Anstey, Maurice, my cousin; and this, Sirjroom. The neighbour casement was open likewise, and 


Richard, is Mr. Maurice Glyn, barrister-at-law, and my intend-| through it once more proceeded the sound of one in pain, eee 
ed husband.” mixed with another that showed the sufferer was no patient of mino 

“ And how long has this—gentleman—been so favoured ?” | in the adjective sense. He caught even a smothered oath, It under , 
inquired Richard buskily, “and without; the knowledge of| was a man’s deep voice, but not old Joseph’s; 


your mother too?” 

“ You are curious, cousin, but your curiosity shall be grati- 
fied,” returned Kate with deliberation. “ Half-an-hour ago, I 
should not have been able to introduced Mr. Glyn to you in 
the terms I have just used. My mother has not yet heard of 
our engagement, simply because I have not been within doors 
since it occurred. For other particulars—this is my nearest 
relative, Maurice, save one, and doubtless considers he has a 
right to ask them—I refer you to Mr. Glyn.” 

By neither word nor look did the baronet so much as acknow- 
ledge the young man’s presence, but set his hard white face 
and piercing eyes towards Kate alone. 

“Tam glad you are here, Sir Richard,” observed Maurice 
Glyn in calm but constrained tones, “ notwithstanding that I 


the gate-keeper was never known to swear. Who, 
could this be? Richard had never heard that the G 
took in a Jodger, nor, indeed, had they apparently any room 
for one. This mysterious guest, too, was an invalid: the cot- 
tage was a hospital. This second window was smaller than 
the former one, and placed in an angle almost out of sight, it 
would have sane + escaped Richard’s notice altogether, but 
for the groaning which issued from it, and which was much 
louder than when heard in the principal apartment. Step- 
ping noiselessly upon the turf, Sir Richard stooped beneath 
the sill, and slowly raised himself till his eyes were at its level, 
Another pair of eyes—belonging to one who, although in 
bed, had been wheeled close to the casement, in order to catch 
every breath of summer air—encountered his own at less than 


ook 
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7 
seek neither your consent nor approbation. It was only aja yard of distauce. They had met before—that sick man and deg 
few minutes back that I was telling your cousin I wished she | he—certainly once, although not quite so near—when his un- Besi 
had some kinsman who understood such matters, to whom I|cle, Sir Nicholas, lay dead in the Blue Parlour; but it was they w 
could explain my circumstances. I have a few hundreds a | suddenly borne in upon Richard that they had met more than tions. 
year assured to me—of which I shall be happy to offer you| once. Nor was the recognition only upon his side. which 
proofs—and I realise about as much again by my pen. I shall} ‘Robert Irby!” exclaimed the one: ‘ impostor, felon, variow 
therefore be able, I trust, always to supply your cousin with | tramp! What! you are alive and in hiding at your own of “ct 
those comforts to which she has been accustomed; and if [| place, are you? : and bo 
have no high social position to offer her’—here Sir Richard,| “Richard Anstey!” ’ che fall do 
unable to repress a sneer, showed those uphandsome teeth he} The sick man’s hand involuntarily sought his pillow; but not te 
was generaliy so solicitous to hide—* there is nothing about my | ere he could bring forth the weapon that lay concealed there, Christ 
origin to be ashamed of,” added Maurice sternly, “altl:ougb, | and raise his feeble frame above the window-sill, Sir Richard of the 


indeed, there is no baronetcy in my family.” 
“ And you intend this man to be your husband, Kate,” said 
Sir Richard, as though his rival had uttered not a word, 
“ whether your mother approves of such a match or not ?” 
“My mother, I am very sure,” answered the young girl 
with heightened colour, “ would never be an obstacle to my 
true happiness. 1 should certainly not marry without her 
consent; but, on the other hand, it is equally certain,” and 


had plunged into the copse. 


——_e—_——_ 


FOOLISH FASHIONS. 
Fashion is a tyrant; always has been, and apparently has 
no intention of ever being anything else ; a cruel and oppres- 
sive tyrant, delighting in nothing so much as in bodily torture 


Beore Fee 


here her eyes met his with earnest meaning, “ that if I do not | 40d general inconvenience. . whol 
marry Maurice Glyn, no other man shall be my husband.” Begin at the ninth century, and the cottes hardies of the Th 
Turning short upon his heel, and muttering something to | then fashionable ladiese—those tight-fitting , scooped-ovt, sleeve- days 
himself that sounded like the quintessence of all curses, Sir | !ess overcoats by which the women sought to give themselves doubl 
Richard strode away without another word ; at first, and while | the appearance of possessing jimp and trim waists, whether round 
within the manor grounds, at a rapid rate, then loitering | natural or no. A century later, and we find an unmistakable datior 
slowly, with lips compressed and hat pulled forward over his | Corset, with bones and lace compiete, decking the figure of year 
furrowed brow. Wanderiag thus aimless, le suddenly left the | the Fiend of Fashion in a manuscript of the time of Edward aside 
road, and took a footpath through the copse. There waspot the Confessor. This fiend wears not only a pair of stays, but doub 
much fear of meeting folks even in the road, and the shades | Sleeves and skirts of such inordinate length that they are the si 
of evening bad already begun to fall, but the deeper gloom and | Knotted up, as was then the custom, to keep them out of the and : 


solitude of the wood were more congenial to his sombre 
thouzhts. He loitered on, plucking here and there a slender 
branchlet, and stripping it savagely of its leaves: his heart 
was full of evil pussions—rage, and desire, ani hate. If he 
had possessed a despot’s power, he would have laid waste a 
province, dishonoured her whom he professed to love, and put 
to death his rival by slow fires. Such men, when crossed, are 
mere wild beasts in cages, restrained indeed by the law’s bar- 
riers and the scourge of the keeper Justice, but longing to be 
free to glut themselves with blood and rapine. 

The birds that filled the cool green wood with song annoyed 
him as though he had been compelled to listen to a psalm, 
and the sober cilm of evening scarcely less. As he stood 
hacking with his heel a hapless blind-worm that had strayed 
across his path, he beard a human step approaching from the 
direction to which his face was tarned. ith haste, he slunk 
into the coppice to wait there unti) the intruder passed, and 
watching him through the leafy screen as he came on, his evil 
face grew darker than before. It was the curate, looking very 
grave and sad, and evidently deep in thought; but seeing the 
wounded worm upon the path, he raised it tenderly with his 
stick, and turaed aside and placed it om the grass, then 
slowly moved away with head depressed and chin resting 
upon bis hand. 

Sir Richard with a clenching of his fingers and a muttered 
curse, looked after him awhile and listened, then pursued his 
own way as before, but at a much more rapid rate. Some ob- 
ject had evidently now presented itself to his mind, and made 
his steps no longer aimless. 

From gloom to golden green the pathway passed, then sud- 
denly to open sunlight. The limit of the copse was reached 
—a massive stile—the trysting-place of many a village maid 
who now were dames and grandames—and beyond it the 

ory meadows with the grand old ruin set deep among them, 

ts towers aflame for the ten thousandth time with the dying 
autumn sun. On his right, a bower of leaf and blossom 
stood the gate-keeper’s cottage. The curate’s appearance had 
reminded Richard, naturally enough, though by no means 
pleasantly, of Mary Grange, and it was she whom he was now 
about to visit. Suppose he were to marry her! She was fair 
enough and fine enough for that matter, since, so far as look 
and manner went, she might have been a born duchess. Gad, 


wearer’s way. Presently came the surcoats, which trailed 
about a yard on the ground, and which at last trailed so macy 
yards on the ground, that Charles the Fifth of Frauce threat 
ened excommunication against all and sundry who dared to 
wear a dress which terminated “like the tail of a serpent.” 

Contemporaneous with the knotted sleeves and the trailing 
surcoat, which was more like our modern court-train than 
anything else, were the snake-toed shoes, and those high, 
pointed sugar-loaf head-dresses, running so far back that oe 
wonders how they ever kept on the head at all; as well a 
those square and wondiously constructed fabrics, spreading 
out wider towards the top and surmounted with crowns of 
jewel work or of flowers, which seemed as if they must over- 
balance the wearer. The Dauphin put an end to these special 
monstrosities, and curtailed both sleeves and skirts, while he 
cut off the snake toes from the feet and cut down the tower 
ing fabric from the head. Tie women (as is their custom, 
God bless them !) resisted these innovations in favour of com 
mon sense and convenience; and resisted successfully ; until 
one Poulaine, a shoemaker, devised an attractive shoe with 8 
high heel, which, being both perilous and unnatural, 
ately “ took.” 

Catherine de Medici admired wasps’ waists. To create both « 
the reality and the semblance, she invented full-puffed sleeves, 
a huge triple ruff round the neck, full and bustled skirls,4 
long tight stomacher, with a frill round the bottom of it; 9 
that by contrast with frills and bustles here, there, and every: 
where, added to the actuality of the tightly laced long-pointed 
stomacher body, the waist took unto itself the form and rel 
tive dimensions of a wasp’s middle. The real corset under 
neath /he stomacher was a stiff machine strengthened by § 
corset-cover of light steel bars, which gave just thirteen inches 
and n> more, to the waist, and which must truly (as 00e 
writer said), have made the wearer look as if she were 

risoned in a fortress. Our own ous Majesty, ve 
Biizabeth, copied her royal sister of France in this sage 
satisfactory fashion; but the English corset-cover of poe 
ted steel was larger, heavier, clumsier, than the French; 
was as severe for torture, but less efficient for what the taste 
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this occasion, it could not be said that his appearance did not 
greate a sensation; in that respect, it was pre-eminently 


how 
suc-lafter a little, when 
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fret and fume! Nay, how Kate herself— 
her children came and narrow means, and 
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Jook as small in proportion as their wives’. A glance 

the portraits of the great men and courtiers of the time, 

ad wthe presence of the stiff unyielding corset under 

richly embroidered vests, and the strange passion they 

for making themselves in front as much as possible like 
which we now idolize as Punch. 

Tt was in the reign of Elizabeth that lawn and cambric frills 

jnto the country as an improvement on the less 
Sons holland. When the queen had her first lawn ruffs, 
was no one tostarch them,so she had to get some 
women over, who understuod the mystery. It is said 
that her first starcher was the wife of the coachman Guillan ; 
sfterwards, Mistress Dinghsm Vauden Plasee, the wife of a 
Flemish knight, established herself in London as a profession- 
a er, She gave lessons in her profession,and many 
jadies sent their daughters and kinswomen to learn of her. 
gs were five pounds for teaching the art generally, and 
pwenty shillings additional for telling how to “seeth” the 
starch. It wes yellowed with saffron; which fashion obtained 
for s long while. We all remember reading how Mistress 
the murderess of Sir Thomsés Overbury, gave this 
‘coloured starch its death blow, by wearing her elabo- 
rately got-up frills and ruffs of the nicest shade of yellow on 
pag h of her execution; just as Mrs. Manning in the same 
} put an end to black satin for half a generation at least. 
Pailip Stabs, an honest citizen, who wrote in 1585 on the sins 
aod follies of his time, wrote thus of ruffs snd their at- 
t evils: “ The women there vse great ruffes and necker- 
| chers’ of holland, laune, cameruke, and such clothe as the 
greatest threed shall not be so big as the least haire that is; 
) snd lest they should fall downe, they are smeared and starch- 
edin the devil’s liquore—I mean starche; after that dried 
with great diligence, streaked, patted, and rubbed very nicely, 
and so applied to their goodly neckes,and withal vnder- 
with supportasses (as I told you before), the stately 
arebes of pride; beyond ali this they have a further fetche, 
nothing inferiour to thefrest, as namely, three or four degrees 
of minor ruffes, placed gradation, one beneath another, and all 
under the mayster devilruffe. The skirtes, then, ot these 
roffes are long and wide, every way pleated aud crested 
curiously. God wot! Then, last of all, they are either 
with gold, silver, or silk lace of stately price, wrought 
all over with needle-worke, speckeled and sparkeled here and 
there with the sunne, the mone, the starres, and many other 
antiques strange to beholde. Some are wrought with open 
worke downe tothe midst of the ruffe, and further; some 
with close works ; some with purled lace so cloied, and other 
-gaws so pestered, as the ruffe is the least part of itself. 
Eociee they are pinned upp to their e: res, sometimes they 
are suffered to hange over theyre shoulders, like windemill 
gailes fluttering in the winde; and thus every one pleaseth 
herselfe in her foolish devises.” Bat bad as Queen Elizabeth’s 
mfls were, they were by no means equal in absurdity to those 
ofthe Venetian ladies, who seem to have taken the turkey- 
cock for their model. 

Besides these sinful ruffs and the infernal liquor in which 
they were steeped, Queen Elizabeth patronised other abomina 
tions. She painted her face, and ske used false hair; of 
which last vanity, indeed, she had above eighty changes of 
various kinds always on hand; whereby she set the fashion 
of “curled, frisled, and crisped” hair, “laid out in wreaths 
and borders from one ear to another,” which, lest it should 
fall down, was “ underpropped with forks, wires, and I can- 
not tell what, rather like grim stern monsters than chaste 















































































































































































































I own her taper form is made to please, those organs within a palisading of ribs to be protected from 
Yet if you saw her unconfined by stays! injury. She never meant this defence-work to be crushed in 
says Gay in The Toilette. And by another quotation from | Upon them, and pressed so closely as to leave no room for 
Congreve, it seems that the “ stays of steel which arm Aurelia | healthy action; “superb” though the sensation of being 
with a shape to kill” were held good work for the Mulcibers” | tightly laced may be. The thing does not admit of argument. 
in the Minories, and that Aurelia was all the more killing the | There is no rational defence possible in favour of such @ sense- 
less her sbape was according to nature, and the more sub- less practice ; though a medical man, or a mischievous idiot 
stantially deformed the Mulcibers and the steel stays could | Who so signs himself, comes forward in the same delectable 
made her. In the court of Louis the Sixteenth the complete- | Publication, and declares that ‘‘ladies who are content with 
ness of the feminine costume depended on the form of the | ® moderate application of the corset may secure that most 
stays. For many years before this—in fact, from the begin- | legant female charm, a slender waist, without fear of injury 
ning of the eighteenth century—staymakers had used a thick | to health.” 7 ; s 
leather, called bend, about 4 quarter of an inch thick, and not} Another correepondent—a mother this time—is “ happy” to 
unlike shoe-sole leather, for their stays. say that, by a judicious application of the corset, her eldest 
The French Revolution, tainted with many follies and dis-| daughter has a waist of eighteen, and her youngest a waist of 
graced by many infamies, did yet try after a more radical and | Seventeen, iaches. Another-a wife—married a man who 
centralised principle of lite, and, among other things, for a| tyought a small waist the greatest beauty a woman could pos- 
more rational costume ; going back for this to the pure and| sess. The young wife had a waist of the elephantine propor- 
graceful forms of Grecian drapery. This was so far an ad-| tions of twenty-three inches ; but, “ determined not to lose an 
vantage as that it did away with the artificial necessity for a| #tom of her husband’s affection, for the sake of a little trouble, 
minute waist, and abolished cages, bustles, farthingales, and |®04 not bearing to think that he could ever like anyone's 
the whole host of petticoat inflators. The bodice loose, the | figure better than her own, went and gota pair of stays, made 
waist short—too short—the skirt untrimmed and long—too| Very strong and filled with stiff bone, measuring only fourteen 
long, seeing that useless yards of train trailed on the ground, | inches round the waist.” This pleasant kind of corset she put 
just as at the present time, when useless yards trail and men’s | 0 With the assistance of her maid, and at first going off tight- 
lives are a burden to them by reason of perpetual entangle- | ened herself into eighteen inches; and at vight slept in her 
ment and consequent rebuke—lung gloves up to the elbow, | Stays, “‘ withoat loosing the lace in the least.” The next day 
and classically arranged hair; this was the costume of the | She pulled herself in another inch, the next another, and so on, 
French Revolution in its highest and most esthetic aspect. | Still wearing her stays at night, until she had got her waist to 
Then came the more fantastic mode of the Empire; and | the desired fourteen inches. “ For the first few days the pain 
then, in 1810, tight-lacing broke out again with redoubled | W48 Very great,” she says; “but as soon as the stays were 
fury, and stays were made, not of whalebone nor of leather, | }4ced close, and I had worn them so for a few days, I began 
but of steel and iron bars from three to four inches broad, | 0 Care nothing about it, and in a month or so I quite enjoyed 
some not less taan eighteen inches long. It was no uocom- | the sensation; and when I let my husband see me with a 
mon thing to see a mother lay her daughter on the floor, put | Gress to fit, I was amply repaid for my trouble.” 
her foot on her back, and break half a dozen laces in tighten-| We trust that this species of living suttee will not become 
ing her stays! Eighteen inches for the waist was xgain set |COMmon among our young wives, and that husbands liking 
up as the standard of elegance; and the staymakers put all | Wists of only fourteen inches round, and not objecting to stays 
their art and ingenuity into making the corset an instrument | Wor through the night to secure that charm, may be rare 
of even more profound torture than formerly. phenomena of ignorance and folly. y 
“About this time it was the custom of some fashionable] ue young lady, proud of her ugliness, tells the world in 
staymakers to sew a narrow, stiff, cuaved bar of steel along | Steat glee that her waist is only thirteen inches round, An- 
the upper edge of the stays, which, extending back to the | Other, that hers is twelve; a third, that hers is thirteen, and 
shoulders on each side, effectually kept them back, and ren-| as been reduced to that from twenty-three, by the judicious 
dered the use of shoulder-straps superfluous. The slightest | ‘"eatment of a fashionable schoolmistress. This young lady, 
tendency to stoop was at once corrected by the use of the|siVing her own experience, speaks of a schoolfellow, a girl 
backboard, which was strapped flat against the back of the| ¥!0 was stout and largely built, and with whom “two strong 
neck, where « steel ring, covered with leather, projected to | ™aids were obliged to use their utmost force to make her 
the front, and encircled the throat.” Towards the end of| Waist the size ordered by the lady principal, viz., seventeca 
George the Third’s reign, gentlemen as well as ladies put|i#ches, and though she fainted twice while her stays were 
themselves into stays, and the practice has always been fol-| being made to meet, she wore them without causing injury to 
lowed throughout the Continent. As long ago as 1760 it was | b¢r health, and before she left school she had a waist measur- 
tbe fashion in Berlin and Holland to choose the handsomest | !2g Only fourteen inches, yet she never suffered a day’s ill- 
boy in the family for tight-lacing, just as it is the fashion in| 288.” The young ladies in this precious school had a kind of 
China for even the poorest families to pick out one girl for |‘iValry among them as to which could get the smallest waist, 
the “golden water-lilies,” in which the Celestials delight, and|®24 while Yeing tightened, so that they could scarcely 
by which pretty euphemism they choose to designate their | Teathe, they would gasp out to the maid to pull them ia 
hideous mutilation of female feet. Prince de Ligne and | ‘ighter yet, and not let the lace slip, for her life. But some- 
Prince Kaunitz were invariably encased in most expensively | 20W it fell out that most of these human wasps, though 80 
made satin corsets; the former wearing black, and the iatter | 8!2gularly well in heal'h, became pale, languid, without much 
white. Dr. Doran calls the officers of Gustavus Adolphus “ the | #Ppetite, and quite the reverse of the joyous, hearty, rosy, na- 
tightest-laced exquisites of suffering humanity.” In many | ‘Ural creatures, generally assumed to be the traditional English 
things we of these times have improved on the past, without girl. This little fact we take to be conclusive—did we want 
a shadow of doubt; but in crinolines and stays? Questiona-| ®2Y other conclusive argument save our own common sense 
Christian matrons.” A godless fashion that excited the wrath | ble. At all events, let us consult the marvellously funny | #24 the immutable conditions of the human anatomy—as to 
of the worthy Stubbs anew. ‘Then, as for gowns and petti-| evidence collected at the end of a book called The Corset and | ‘be deadly mischief of tight lacing 
coats, had not the ladies these of all colours and all fashions ? | the Crinoline, from which we have been borrowing solemn 
“Some with sleeves hanging down to their skirts, trailing on | facts, and see what certain people affirm by personal expe- 
the ground, and cast over their shoulders like cows’ tails,” and | rience to be still the fasnion and the practice in England. 
“some with shorter sleeves, cut up the arm and pointed with| In The Englishwoman’s Magazine of November, 1867, is a 
silk ribbon, very gallantly laid with true lovers’ knots.” All| letter from an Eagish gentleman, who has been educated at 
of which fashions the more sober minded of the time found to | Vieuna, and who writes to detail his experience of stays. I: 
beintolerable innovations on the good old ways, and, with | is all very well, he says, for strong-minded women who have 
out question, signs of the downfall and decay of all things| never worn a pair of stays, or for gentlemen blinded by 
wholesome and holy. hastily formed prejudices, to anathematise an article of dress 
The men were to the full as silly about their dress in those | of the good qualities of which they are utterly ignorant, and 
days as the women; and wore such preposterously stuffed | which, consequently, they cannot appreciate; but let them 
doubletsand hosen, that a scaffolding was obliged to be erected | try before they condemn; let them go, as this special gentle- 
round the interior of tae Parliament House, for the accommo-| man went, to Vienna, be, as he was, tightly laced up in a 
dation of the members. It was taken down in the eighth | Viennese corset by a sturdy Viennese madchen, and though, 
year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, when the fashion was laid | at the first, still as he, they would probably feel ill at ease and 
foratime. But only for a time. For King James of| awkward, and the daily lacing tighter and tighter would pro- 
doubtful memory, revived the quilting and the padding, and|duce pain and inconvenience, yet in time they would not 
the stuffing, and ungainliness of that special style of costume ;| only grow accustemed to it, but be as anxious as any uf the 
and an ugly business he made of it. Charles the First had a| others “ to have their corsets laced as tightly as a pair of 
good mode. Looser than his father’s, and chaster than his| strong arms could draw them.” Then they would say with 
son’s, picturesque, and yet in a cerlain way convenient, sim-| him, that the “sensation of being tightly laced in an elegant 
and gracetul, his tailors and milliners were what the| well-made tightly-fitting pair of corsets is superb.” Thej|of society upward, and exerting a decided influence in the 
would call “inspired,” to good purpose, The pic-| author of The Corset and the Crinoline further assures its| control of public opinion. Its progress is increasing, and at 
turesqueness remained, even under the more sober handling | readers that maby English boys who have been educated on | the present rate, a time seems to be rapidly speeding when 
of the Puritans. The flowing curls, rich lace collarand cuffs, | the Continent, and bave there become accustomed to the use| the public sentiment on this point shall be almost wholly de- 
profuse embroidery, and wealth of ribbons, of Charles the | of corsets, still keep up the practice here at home; and that| bauched. Lest we should seem to be only an alarmist in this 
came next; but both in Cromwell’s time, and|we have a whole generation of corset-wearers, who lace | matter, we will state some facts which will fairly illustrate the 
Charles's, the wasp’s waist among women had its advocates | themselves as tightly as the most wasp-waisted woman, quite | progress of this social vice amongst us during the lust five 
and supporters, and the young ladies strove all they could, by | unsuspected by the world at large. years. Not to be too tedious, we select our principal facts 
tightlacing, to “attain a wand-like smallness of waste, never| Another correspondent in the same paper, a lady this time, | from the statistics of the State of Vermont, as furnished by its 
thinking themselves small enough until they can span their | gives her experience. As her parents were in India, she had | indefatigable Secretary. We select Vermont as bas, geo- 
Waists,” no one to particularly care for her, and was therefore allowed, | graphical position the most secluded of the New England 
she says, “to attain the age of fourteen before any care was | States, the least affected by foreign immigration, and by mar- 
bestowed on her figure.” Fortunately for her(?), the return | riages of mixed nationalities, and probably, with New Hamp- 
home of her father and mother saved her from growing into | shire, the most tenacious in maintaining the traditions and 
a clumsy, inelegant girl; for her mamma was so shocked | social morals of the early settlers. Vermont is divided into 
at her appearance that she took the unusual plan of making | fourteen counties, and for the last five years the population 
her sleep in her corset. At first she suffered what she mildly | has not materially changed. We find, therefore, that for the 
terms “considerable discomfort,” for the stays were extra| last five — the divorces are as nearly as possibie distribut- 
stiff, filled with whalebone, and furnished with shoulder-|ed as follows amongst the counties: In Addison County to 
straps, to cure a bad habit of stooping to which she had | every 1,000 persons the number of divorces is i-1, and in Es- 
fallen ; and they had an inflexible busk in front. But soon |sex County, ‘8. To the great honour, or rather less shame, of 
she got accustomed to her corsets, and now is infinitely | these counties, this is the smallest proportion to be found in 
grateful to her dear mamma, who gave her a wasp’s waist, | any portion of the State. In five counties, Chittenden, Frank- 
paralysed her intercostal muscles, and murdered Nature. lin, Windham, Orange, and Caledonia, the divorces vary in 
This experience of corset wearing at night is not so “ un- | number from 1°5 to 1°7 to each 1,000 people. In Orleans and 
usual” as this miserable martyr seems to think, writes an-| Rutland Counties, they are 2 to each 1,000 people. In Ben- 
other fair tight-lacer. It is the rule in many fashionable | nington, Lamoile, Grand Isle, Washington, and Windsor 
West-end schools. She, the writer of this corfession, has | Counties, they number from 2°83 to 2°4 to each 1,000. For the 
just finished her education at one of these fashionable West- | year 1862 there were granted 91 divorces; for 1863, 105; for 
end schools, where she was sent when thirteen years of age. | 1864, 101; for 1865, 141; for 1866, 155; a sufficiently rapid 
Toough but a slender slip of a girl, she was immediately | increase one would think, to alarm the most phiegmatic mind ; 
bound up in a stiff tight-laced pair of stays, fastened at the | a steady increase from 91, in 1862, to 155, in 1866; the fifth 
back in a cunning knot which she could not undo, and was| year alone showing an increase of 70 per cent. beyond the 
made to wear them night and day. As she was growing at | first year. From another point of view, however, it comes 
the time, her stays soon got horribly tight for her; but from | still more closely home. Observe that these divorces have 
constant pressure the ribs were not suffered to expand in pro-| been increasing while the population of the State has remain- 
portion to the general pe everywhere else; and Déu-|ed stationary. Tne whole number of libels granted in the last 
tante, as she signs hi ,i8 now happy in the possession of | five _— amounts to 593. We have then 598 divorces to 
w to hide all the defects in the proportions of | structural deformity and certain vital organs which have | 315; people, or one divorce to every 582 persons. Here 
body, and must be able to mouid the shape of the stays so | been tampered with and damaged. For, unfortunately Na-| again, if we deduct 50 per cent. for the children and youth 
to preserve the intestines, that while she corrects the body|ture did not provide for wasps’ waists when she m the | under eighteen, we have one divorce to every 266 marriage- 
May not inverfere with the pleasures of the palate.” heart and liver and lungs and stomach and spleen, and placed! able persons. And as there are two parties to every divorce, 
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FREQUENT DIVORCE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


No thoughtful man can bebold, without solicitude, the low 
grade of domestic morals which seem to prevail to a large ex- 
tent in our New England families. * * The transfer of re- 
sponsibility for the manners and morals of children from 
parents to public-school teachers, the common rudeness and 
arrogance of boys and girls, the great prevalence of untruth 
amongst the young, the license ard familiarity of intercourse 
which is allowed between the growing youth of different 
sexes, the murder of living but unborn children, the number 
of illegitimate birthe—all these are sufficient to fill one with 
consternation and dismay. To all these signs of demoraliza- 
tion there is to be added one, which is closely connected with 
them, which fosters them, and is fostered by them in turn. 
We refer to the very great and alarming frequency of divorce. 
This has grown to be a portentous evil. It is certainly one of 
the most significant signs of the real condition of our domestic 
life, It is communicating a sad coleuring to the whole inner 
life of the people. It is working its way from the lower strata 


Watteau, Dresden shepherdesses, and Sévres china, show 
Us what was considered beautiful in female figures in the 
times of Louis the Fourteenth and Louis the Fifteenth ; in all 
We find wasps’ waists and puffed-out skirts. In our own 
, the farthingale of Queen Anne’s time, like the far- 
or verdingale of Queen Elizabeth’s, was relied on as 
ee this desired though but little desirable effect of a 
small,” and resisted all the satire and remonstrances 
ij Which it was sought to be abolished. Like our crinoline 
Po pam the farthingale upset crockery, hurt men’s shins, 
caused various and serious inconvgniences. But the la- 
dies of that time, like the ladies of this, thought more of the 
fashion than of the beauty, and less of the inconvenience to 
others than of their own chi'dish pleasure in a selfish fancy. 
The monstrous hoops continued so long as the craze lasted, 
and when they were abandoned, it was for no more reasona- 
Motive than a new craze. Short petticoats, an enormous 
hoop, and a very low bodice, long raffles, a frilled cap, and a 
Ep, valet laced tight and small, were all set upon two high- 
slippers by way of pedestal for the idol ; with curiously 
frizzled hair and patched face and neck, the fine lady of the 
Period was complete at all points, and afraid of ao rival that 
be brought against her. Still her most formidable arm 
west lay in her waist, and the smalier she could make 
ys and torture, the greater her self-satisfaction and 
complete her triumph. One of the requisite accom- 
tend - & Mantua-maker at this time was that “she 
10 
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there are two out of every 266 marriageable persons, or one 
man in every 138 men, and one woman in every 133 women, 
personally concerned in this matter. But perhaps a more 
startling view is derived from a comparison between the last 
five years of divorces, aad the last five years of marriages. 
There have been, as we have said, in five years 598 divorces. 
There is also an aggregate of 11,325 marriages grey dur- 
ing the same time, which, however, it would be-fair to state 
at 11,400, so as to cover the number of marriages not reported 
through accident or carelessness. Compare then 593 divorces 
with 11,400 marriages, and we have this result of one divorce 
to every 19 marriages. Or, in other words, to every 38 per- 
sons married during the last five years, two are concerned in 
a divorce. We might add, that at this rate there is a certain 
degree of probability that during the next five yeare, two at 
least, out of every 38 persons entering into the married estate, 
will be divorced. If the annual increase of divorces goes on 
unchecked, the proportion will be still larger. Finally, the 
prospect is very dark from another point of view. The last 
recorded year of marriages gives us the number of 2,983, (call 
it 8,000 to compensate for possible errors). This is the highest 
number of marriages in this State in any one year. Now 
cowp»re this with the number of divorces, 155, for the same 
year. It will be found that whereas, five years since there 
was less than 1 divorce to every 22 marriages, the latest 
i; arly record aseures us of 1 divorce to every 19 marriages. 

t affords but sorry comfort to reflect that Vermont is not 

alone in this melancholy retrograde march of domestic morals 
in New England. Io the State of Massachusetts, things are 
not quite so bad, but bad enough, there being during the last 
five years 1 divorce to 44 marriages, and during the last re- 
corded year 1 Ww 37 marriages. The State of Connecticut 
shows a record worse than Vermont. There, the aggregate 
of five years of divorces to five years of marriages is as 1 to 11, 
and during the last year as 1to10. Neither the States of 
Maine, Raode I-iand, or New Hampshire have collected full 
Statistica, From the observations we have made, however, 
and from the iaformaticn we have received, we have no rea- 
s0n lo suppose that either State can give at the best, so good 
a record as Massachusetis. The estimated number of divorces 
in the Siate of Maine for the last five years is 950, which, in 
proportion to the population, gives 1 divorce to every 320 
men and women above eighteen years of age, placing Maine 
upon & very little better standard than Vermont. So far then 
as numbers and calculations can approximate to the exact 
tratb, the prospect is dismal. We well remember the aston- 
ishment and dismay expressed by two persons who bad been 
obliged to leave the northern part of Virginia at the close of 
the war. When they learned the custom amongst us in regard 
to divorces, they both declared that, in all their experience in 
that part of Virginia where they lived together for many 
yeare, and where one was born, they beard of but three in- 
stances of divorce, and then it was invariably at the cost of 
the reputation of the offending party ; and here (said they) it 
seems to be considered a trifle, and to be almost as freely con- 
templated and resorted to as marriage. Now what is the law 
and the prectice in New England ? 

Here agsio we take for illustration the law of the State of 
Vermont, which is almost identical with that of the other 
five States, unless it be Massachusetts. After stating that on 
account of consanguinity, or insufficient age, or the idiocy or 
lunacy of one of the parties, or force or fraud used to obtain 
consent, or of impotency, marriages in certain cases may be 
declared void from the beginning; the law goes on to men- 
tion there other causes for which the Supreme Court of the 
county in which one or both of the parties reside, may grant 
a divorce pamely: 1st. Adultery in either party. 2ad. The 
sentence of either party to confinement in the State Prison for 
three years or longer. 3d. Intolerable severity by either of 
tbe parties. 4th. Wilful desertion for three consecutive years. 
$tb. Seven years uvexplainea and silent absence. 6th. Neg- 
lect of the husband to support his wife, he baving sufficient 
pecuniary ability, All libels based upon either of these con- 
ditions, and proved, must be granted by the Court. And 
finally, eection forty-two thus declares. ‘Whenever a mar- 
riage eball be diseolved, pursuant to the provisions of this 
chapter, the parties shall be deemed single and may lawfully 
marry again.” Here then the law ignores all distinction be- 
tween separation @ mensa for the | pene pee of suffering sub- 
jects of the State, on the one hand, and divorce a vineulo, on 
the other band, The latter is the only mode of separation re- 
cognized in these statutes as lawful; and in this State, and all 
the New England States excepting Massachusetts, it is em- 
ployed in all cases without distinction. Thus, while 184 bills 
of divorce have been granted in Vermont for the last five years 
for the cause of adultery, 409 bills, giving exactly the same 
freedom as to marriage, have been granted, for various other 
causes: as for wilful rtion 238, intolerable severity (exer- 
ciscd in some cases by ‘he wife) 117, refusal to support 11, and 
for causes not mentioued 43. The law of Vermont allows the 
parties to all these 409 bills, which are granted for some other 
cause than adultery, to marry again, as if there were no ex- 
isting divinely-appointed relations between them. This es- 
tate of marriage is treated by the laws of Vermont and other 
New land States as if it were never in anywise under the 
control of Christ’s law; as if its sanctity were a myth: as if 
it were the sole creation and ordinance of the State, and to be 
dealt with and rent asunder asa simple affair of proletarian 

and policy; as if iis solemn contract was hard! 

80 coercive as that which one might make with his wood- 
sawyer; as if all its vows, spoken and implied, were biading 
only so long as the caprice and humour of the parties ‘ 
and then, to be put away with a slight formality, and a new 
contract with another entered into, as one w cast off old 
garmenis, present them to a needy friend, and reclothe bim- 
self in new ap) Upon this ground, therefore, we declare 
the law prev in New England as to divorces, and the 

icc ! ~Ser the law, to be treacherous to family union, con- 

to wuristian morals, a snare to the thoughtless and igno- 
rani, an My eng J to the depraved, an offence and sin 
against the Divine law, and, in short, a method of 

lygamy. We cannot attempt to dwell upon all the painful 

to which this view of the subject gives rise. The 

immorality threatens a beautiful and favoured portion of our 
common country with acloud of moral evil, scandal, 

strife,ard debauchery. Families become unsettled. The 

relation of husband and wile assumes the form of a bare part- 

ip in business, Children lose their just inheritance of 

bap ism, of home ties, of family name, and family hpnour. 


slaves, but here, in this free State, the very same thing is done 
suppose there are meu to be found who glory in it, and view 
it as a sign of progress. One of our clergy, who was for sev- 
eral years chaplain to a New England State Prison, came to 
suspect that men might easily be victims of a conspiracy to 
thrust them into the State Prison for three years or more, that 
their wives might marry a preferred suitor, The dissolving 
ot home ties amongst the people is sometimes most bewilder- 
ing. We lately heard of an instance of divorce, in which one 
of two daughters, after the father and mother separated, went 
to live with her mother’s mother. There she took her grand- 
mother’s surname. Her mother afterwards married, and this 
daughter went to live with her, and took the name of her 
mother’s second husband, by which name she now desires to 
be known, but of course she is known by all the three names. 
In the meantime her sister went to live with her father, who 
also married again, and she is known by her father’s name. 
How can children under such circumstances retain any rever- 
eace for home or domestic ties, or learn to value them except 
upon mefely mercenary grounds? The fact is, that although 
public sentiment revolts at the simultaneous polygamy of the 
Mormons, yet, in New England the course of things appears 
to be tending towards that which moralists and jurists call 
successive polygamy. Can we regard such things with pa- 
tience? Ought they to be allowed to poison our domestic and 
social life? Is not the law and the practice under it viewed 
by the light of the Christian law, immoral and corrupt? 

We pass to the third point, the causes of this extraordinary 
frequency of divorce. These are not difficult to describe. 
First, and before all, the cause and provocation to many di- 
vorces is the very facility with which they are obtained. Itis 
so easy on aécount of weariness, incompatibility of temper, 
longings for forbidden pleasures, unsatisfied vanity, covetous- 
ness, capricious likes and dislikes, to obtain a legal divorce, 
that it is obteined. That license which would hardly be 
thought of, if absolutely prohibited, is readily seized, when it 
is thrust into the band, pressed upon the mind, proclaimed to 
the ear, and assured to possession by compliance only with a 
slight formality. Human nature cannot resist this temptation. 
The facility with which divorces are granted, and the so- 
called freedom which it offers to marry again, present a most 
attractive bait to young, thoughtless, shallow, vain, or design- 
ing persons. There is really nothing to hinder a frequent 
change of husbands or wives, as the case may be. Those who 
enter into the married estate are always conscious that they 
need not bear the yoke longer than they wish to. It can'be 
thrown off by a slight artifice, either by mutnal agreement, or 
at the will of one of them. Each divorce sows the seed for 
others. I: is the town talk. The newspapers give the often 
disgusting particulars, with an unholy relish. The men give 
the details of it in the tavern, over the counter, and at the 
noonday rest. The women gossip over it, month after month, 
at their calls, tea-drinkings, or sociables. The children hear 
it discussed freely by their elders at the daily meals, with com- 
ments and details often that they should not hear. They all, 
men, women, and children, see that it is a legal act, frequent- 
ly occurring, recognized by the Statute Law, and accepted by 
the people. They see the actors in it, and their children, liv- 
ing In tae same reputation as heretofore, and they hear them 
extenuating and justifying their course, They see the Su- 
preme Court of the County, which they have been trained to 
regard as the very impersonation of justice and dignity, sanc- 
tioning the dissolution of the marriage tie. They see Justices 
of the Peace, perhaps, sometimes Ministers of the Gospel, 
uniting these divorced persons again with others in holy mat- 
rimony. And what is the result? What can it be, other than 
the general corruption of the public confidence, and contemp- 
tuous disregard for the appeals of the few remaining fastidious, 
reverent, and religious citizens. * * 

In the State of Vermont,as the law now stands, since 
abolishing the publication of the bans, it regulates only the 
age and degree of relationship of the parties, it forbids poly- 
gamy, it names the authorized ministers and provides a form 
of certificate of marriage when consummated. Besides this, 
there is absolutely no law in Vermont on the subject. Men 
and women, known and unknown, publicly and privately, at 
any hour of the day or night, without signature, without wit- 
nesses, without identification, clandestinely or otherwise, upon 
the bare impulse of the moment, or by deliberate plotting, are 
allowed to follow out any device or desire which their own 
prudence, passion, folly, or cunning may dictate. The law 
gives no attention or respect to the subject which tends to 
dignify and vindicate the true honour of marriage. It affords 
the officiating minister no protection sgaimst deceit or fraud. 
lt does nothing to identify the parties Yor the sake of peace 
and good order of the community. It gives the friends of the 
innocent and unsuspecting no opportunity to detect and ex- 
pose profligate designs. It does nothing to secure the family 
circle from possible invasion. It simply ignores, as far as 
possible, the whole subject. In these sentiments, we doubt 
not, our readers most heartily coocur. Should not then the 
statute law of every State establish “ precautions and protec- 
tive formalities at which the parties to a marriage shall be 
distinctly identified as citizens in their respective communi- 
ties; by which their intention of marriage shall be duly signed 
in the presence of competent residents, and registered by the 
proper officer; by which a definite interval of time may be al- 
lowed after the registration, witnesses required to be present 
at the ijage, and a certificate or license furnished for the 
assurance of officiating Minister or Justice, perhaps to be 
couniersigned by him, and returned to the office of the Town 
Clerk? These simple requirements will procure greater re- 
8 for the union thus solemnized. They will put no bar to 
- = zed of any honest citizen, whatever be his rank or 
station ; they will protect the community to some extent 
the misfortune of ill-jadged, hasty, clandestine, and 
perhaps criminal, unions; and by thus elevating the views of 
the people as to marriage, they will contribute, it is hoped and 
believed, to lessen the number of divorces. And finally, ef- 
forts shall be made, all good men united, and the public sen- 
timent aroused where practicable, to procure such change in 
the law as shall prohibit the dissolution of the marriage bond 
except only in case of the adultery of one of the ies; in- 
creasing also, if need be, the pains and penalties incurred by 
adultery ; and in special cases of hardship authorizing sepa- 
ration, if necessary be, a mensa et thoro ; leaving ar 
to future reconciliation of the parties, but absolutely re 4 
permission to marry again while both the parties live, and 
as all such marriages 48 criminal.— American Quarterly 
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LONG ENGAGEMENTS. 


The tical spirit of the age has disposed people to look 
with marked disfavour upon long engagements, and for once 
the spirit of the age has in the domain of domestic 





without doing them any hurt. Nearly everybody now 
matrimonial engagements being, like others of 


by freemen, and is legalized by the law of the State, and we} Mi 





not quite so bloodless a character, short, sharp, an “ 
arriage is one of those desperate experiments as ¥ 
Macbeth’s famous words, used in the half-sense in wh; 
alone they seem ever to be employed, are peculiarly applicg. 
ble,—If the thing is to be done at all, “then t were well j 
were done quickly.” The old saw about marrying in hast, 
and repenting at leisure can scarcely be construed as ; 
to betrothals, since even the law ov the subject, which js 
nO means new, does not contemplate such a process ag coal 
ance, and attaches a heavy penalty to an indulgence in jt 
Formerly, people who were engaged were considered to bg 
good as married; and the canon law as understood at ” 
we believe, requires a formal dispensation from such a pl 
before any other union is permissible. [t must, therefore have 
been rather to entering into engagements than to their natural 
and final result, that the familiar warning referred ; ang to 
that extent, it was, perhaps, a sound one. Modern practi 
however, for the most part, does not pay much heed wit 
even when taken in this sense; the fact being, that there ig 
often quite as much haste in getling two young persons ep. 
gaged as in getting them married. A cynical writer hag re. 
marked that a man cannot know too much about his Wife be. 
fore marriage, or too little after it. Without accepting th, 
second disagreeable observation, we may certainly allow that 
there is a certain amount of inoffensive wisdom in the first, 
But it tells against hasty engagements, rather than in favour 
of long ones; and were the former instead of the latter og 
present inquiry, we think we could show grave cause agai 
& habit which is becoming exceedingly common. Bat it jg 
not; and we have alluded to it only because we are inclined 
to think that a brief engagement finds its full justification 
only when it has not been a rash one. 

But whether rash or the result of due reflection, when ong 
entered upon, the sooner it is closed the better. When so 
very fine a boundary separates an ardent couple from their 
mutually desired destiny, they might as well “jump the lif, 
to come,” as Macbeth again has it, with happy despatch ; ang 
where matters are arranged with sagacity, any delay that may 
take place is commonly due to artificial, rather than tonataral 
obstructions. Some such trivial postponement is, of co 
inevitable, and is always accepted with a good grace. In the 
first place, as everybody knows, a marriage is not a ma 
or, at any rate, it is not a wedding, unless the whole world is 
there to see it, and how can the whole world be there naleg 
it is properly apprised of the intended ceremonial? It thus 
becomes obvious that consideration must be paid to the cop. 
venience of the spectators as well as to the feelings of the 
principal actors, and a severe penalty may be incurred by 
neglecting this important point. It is true that the audience 
does not pay at the door of the-building in*which the spects. 
cle is to be witnessed, but the specially invited portion of it is 
usually expected to give a gratuity—and no slight one—for 
the benefit of the two chief performers. For it must, further. 
more, be rememberec, that the bride and bridegroom, though 
the chief, are not the only performers; and the convenience 
of those who play the secondary, but, nevertheless, indi 
able parts, and even that of the superncumeraries, must like- 
wise be consulted. Next to the two protagonists, the bride 
and her walking gentleman, come those inferior but desery- 
ing characters, the bridesmaids and the best man. The en- 
gagements of the latter are not usually of so pressing a char- 
acter as to make him stand in the way of an early arrange 
ment. His réle requires very little conning, and his wardrobe 
is always more or less ready. Moreover, he can always answer 
for himself, his movements not being dependant on those of 
other people. But with the bridesmaids it is different. Their 
time is not altogether their own; and the date, which may be 
perfectly agreeable to one of them, or to the maternal regu. 
lator of the movements of one of them, may completely clash 
with the arrangements of the maternal regulator of the more- 
ments of another of them. Of course, the more numerous 
the bridesmaids the more complex the difficulties of this des- 
cription. Supposing these little preliminaries to be got over 
smoothly, there is still the grave question of costume tobe 
considered. Here, however, it is the wardrobe of the prima 
donna, and not of the subsidiary artistes, which governs the 
interval between engagement and union. The time thatis 
long enough for her is more than long enough for them. We 
are assured that six weeks is a short allowance for the pre- 
paration ot a trousseau,—that is, be it understood, when it is 
once, as the feminine phrase is, put in hand. Taking all these 
various matters into consideration, we shall arrive at the con- 
clusion, that the period of engagement cannot well be lew 
than three months, and that even this brief interval must be 
——s as inserted rather from necessity than deliberate 
choice. 

Whenever an engagement is protracted much beyond this 
limit, it is seldom the fault of feminine obstruction. It is not 
women who are responsible for long engagements and theit 
accompanying evils. One would have thought, indeed, that 
neither would men do anything to lengthen 89 trying an or- 
deal ; and no doubt they never do when they can help them- 
selves. But the proverb femme le veut, Dieu le veut, cannot 
be modified in favour of the sex that has less influence with 
the higher powers. A man may desire a thing very ardently, 
and yet the gods remain cruelly inexorable. He is fettered 
circumstances much more than the object of his affections. 
love, at least, is very rarely “free as air.” We msy say that 
it never is, unless he be either very rich or entirely without 
occupation. Even a thriving young banker or rising barrister 
can get away for the indispensable honeymoon only at fixed 
seasons of the year, and, to take the case of the latter, should 
he en himself in the spring, at the very period when we 
are told that a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love, how can he possibly go to the Tyrol or South Italy—ia 
other words, how can he possibly get married—before the 
long vacation? A rival,or a pardonable impatience, may 
have hurried him into the step; and the consequence is that 
the engagement must perforce be one of six months, i 
of the normal three which was the result of the accurate 
conscientious calculation we just now made. Even six 
months, however, though long, no doubt, to a couple of lovers 
solicitous to annihilate time, are in practice tolerable, and ce 
tainly need not be specially reprobated on the score of 
expediency. But when it is a matter of twice six 
three times six months, possibly with “ perhaps” at the 
of them,—when, in a word, the length of the engagement be 
comes indefinite,—the ——. moralist has a right to step 
in and shake his head. It is not often that he has to do#, 
inasmuch as he is nowadays snticipated by a person of # 
least equal sagacity, the young lady’s mamma, if not by the 
young lady herself, a most aatenal roceeding, seeing thst 


where a lover pleads for so long a delay, he does so on the 
preposterous Hea of temporary’ poverty, which is, of cours, 
shortly to disappear. . 
Sometimes, however, the plea is weakly listened to, and 
then we have a genuine instance of a long engagement. 
the poor man hi who has laboured so hard to obtaim the 
concession, it cannot fail to be a serious affliction ef the fles. 
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for he is, as it were, in the dock, and on his trial, the whole 
time. He cannot help feeling conscious that all his acquaint- 
least, all his female acquaintances—are perpetually 

on the point ot saying to him, and but for consideration for 
pis feelings would say to him, “ When are you going to be in 
ition to marry that poor girl?” He knows that they 

the best days of her life are slipping away in wearisome 
waiting for his pecuniary success ; and at one of two states 
of mind he must, perforce, soun arrive. He must be made 
either exceedingly irritable by, or exceedingly resigned to, 
the situation. On tbe first supposition he cannot well be a 
yery bappy, nor, on the second, a very fascinating lover. He 
either a burden to himself or to other people ; either 

vy ly anxious as a man who has not yet been accepted, 
or a8 offensively at home and satisfied about the matter as if 
he were already a husband. But it is the girl who really de- 
gerves all our commiseration. She is bound hand and foot, 
and tied to a man who is neither alive nor dead; neither a 
jover who draws her, nor a husband whom she draws. She 
¢an think of nobody and nothing else, and yet she thinks in 
sin. She is ruined as a daughter and sister, and utterly 
as a member of general society; and yet she is not a 

wife or mistress of a household. She has given up almost 
veverything, and she gets absolutely nothiug in return; noth- 
at least, but rebukes from her parents for being absorbed 

jn vacancy and neglecting her duties, nothing but jokes from 
per brothers ; nothing but lukewarm invitations from ber old 
friends. At home, she feels that she is there on sufferance ; 
and abroad she is a superfluous nondescript. A situation that 
ought to be blime, and did comme by being, at any rate, 
tic, betore very long is something more than ridiculous. 

js positively funny; and the sacred affections of the young 
become the sport of every idle wag and every merciless gos- 
jp, Even a short engagement is not the pleasantest position 
a woman’s life; but a long one must be well nigh insuffer- 
able. When married life does come,—if it ever does,—its 
more novel and delicate pleasures have been discounted, and 
stwhata price! It seems a hard doctrine that there must be 
po love where there is not sufficient money; but we must 
take this world as we find it, and a very limited experience 
jp enough to convince anybody that it was not made exclu- 
sively or expressly for Jove. Let us indulge in the pleasing 
hope that the next one is. And as we know, at least, that in 
jt there is no marrying or giving in marriage, engagements 
can evidently there be as long as anybody could possibly de- 
sire. 
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DEFEAT OF THE IRISH CHURCH BILL IN THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


The division of the Lords on the Irish Church Suspensory Bill 
took place at 3 a.m, on Tuesday morning, and showed a majority 
@ nearly two to one against it—contents, 97 ; non-contents, 192. 
All the Catholic Peers present voted for the Bill,—Conservatives, 
as in the case of Lord Denbigh, included,—but Lord Arundell of 
Wardour stayed away. Twenty-one prelates voted against the 
Bill, incladiog, of course, the three Archbishops of Canterbury, 
York, and Armagh, fifteen English Bishops, and three Irish Bish- 
ops (Killaloe, Kilmore, and Meath). No Irish Bishop who was 
entitled to vote was absent; but vine English Bishops were ab- 
sent, and none of them paired against the Bill, The Bishop of 
Exeter is too old and infirm to be present, the Bishop of Peter- 
borough is very ill, and the Bishop of Winchester probably, still 
too weak to attend. There may be others perhaps too old, as 
the Bishop of Chichester, and a Bath and Wells (Lord 
Auckland). But the Bishops of St. David’s (Dr. Thirlwall), of 
Obester (Dr. Jacobson), of Norwich (Dr. Peiham), were, pro- 
bably, absent from design. It is a disappointment to us that the 
first of these did not add to the many great services he has done 
the Church by voting and speaking in favour of the Bill.—Zon- 
don Spectator, July 4. 





THE SUSPENSIVE VETO OF THE LORDS. 


At the close of the longest debate that for many years has oe- 
cupied the House of Lords, a majority of two to one have put 
their suspensive veto on the proposal for disestablishing the Irish 
Church, Little to the purpose that could be said for or against 
the measure was left unsaid ; and, after hearing all, the Peers re- 
solved, in the memorable words of the Chancellor, to remit the 
momentous question to the judgment of the peopleat the impend- 
ing elections, We are bound to say that this is about the best 
and wisest tone which the Conservative branch of the Legisla- 
ture could take on such an occasion. Far from objecting to the 
few months’ delay their interceptive vote entails, we admit at 
once its reasonableness ; and we rejoice at what we confidently 
believe wili be its tendency. The perfect growth of some plants 
does not come without checking ; and Toryism is fond of * land- 
ing” (to use a gardening phrase) what has lately appeared above 
ground, and needs further time for coming to maturity. As long 
asa hereditary chamber exists, it is idle to quarrel with this sort 
of exercise of its power. After thirty years’ sleep, it was not to 
beexpected that so heavy a question as that of the Irish Estab- 
lishment, could be thoroughly waked up at asudden call. It bas 
hardly yet done rubbing its eyes, and looking round in wonder 
atfinding itself on its feet again. Lf we are to have a House of 

this ie just the sort of intruder that is sure to be put to 
prove its right to plead in its own behalf; for disguise it as we 


may, it | ears upon its front the look, and in its grasp the arms of 


in. A greater revolution, socially and politically, could 
not be wrought in the condition of a country like Ireland than 
that which the Liberal mayority of the Commons in the pre- 


tent Parliament has decreed; afnobler or a more benefi- 
ba Tevolution, in our judgment, no Parliament ever will de- 


Bat let us frankly and fearlessly confess that the suddeaness of 
the resolve to accomplish this great act of justice, and the length 
Of the laches by which the attempt has been preceded, disentitle 
the Liberal party in Parliament to complain of the Conservative 
order in the State interposing their suspensive veto. The real 
'y ought to be over- 

re not new or incidental. The Fenian conspiracy may 
have startled many from their political slumber, and the Clerk- 
tawell explosion may bave roused them from their dreams; 
to rest the 
of religious equality in Ireland upon the desire, however 
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or humane, that actuates many to put an end, if p 


rty of the Church, the discontented bulk of the community in 
reland will take comparatively little interest in the settlement 
of the question. They have been told, and told truly, that the 
sequestered revenues of the Establishment might be converted to 
secular uses which would directly and tangibly mitigate the hard- 
ships of their condition; but as yet they have seen no sign of 
any such application of the funds, and until they do, our persua- 
sion is, that discontent and disaffection will never want material 
from which to recruit their forces. | We know the diversities of 
view that prevail upon this portion of the subject, and we feel 
bow futile it would be to try and precipitate agreement or unani- 
mity among earnest and independent friends of progress, upon a 
matter which is fraught no doubt with many difficulties. But 
this is exactly why we are easily consoled, and something more, 
for the exercise of their suspensive veto by the Lords. It will 
give practical opinion time to ripen : and opinion is like fruit, good 
for little until it be thoroughly ripe.—Hzaminer. 


STATUS OF THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 


It is scarcely probable that, in the midst of the great political 
changes which must result from the reform or revolution of last 
year, the House of Lords should long retain its actual position. 
One of its most daring and uncompromising members candidly 
admitted ia the late debate, that the power of the House was, 
like'the Bill under di ion, susp y rather than final ; and 
it is evident that, if the limited function is not prudently exer- 
cised, the House of Commons will take steps to assert and con- 
firm its own supremacy. In general, the leaders of the House of 
Lords have exhibited much tact iu choosing occasions of re- 
sistance, and in recognising the necessity of concession ; and one 
of the wisest traditions of the’assembly enforces an exact sub- 
mission to party discipline, It would have been impossible to 
conviace the majority of peers in 1829 that Catholic Emancipa- 
tion was just, or in 1846 that the repeal of the Corn-laws could 
no longer be delayed ; but in both instances the Government of 
the day had to deal, not with a miscellaneous body of prejudiced 
poblemen, but with a singie person accustumed to speak and act 
in their name. The Duke of Wellington, who never affected to 
yield to intellectual conversion, determined that the King’s Go- 
Verrment must be carried on, and the peers held that the Duke’s 
opinion was paramount. “ You cannot,” he is repagted to have 
said to hesitating followers, “ object to Free-trade more than I 
do, and I am going to vote for it.” A debating club or a body 
of French theorists would have denounced the argument as ab- 
surd, but a practical body of politicians with sounder judgment 
adopted it as conclusive. A chief of less cc ding ivfl 
persuaded the House of Lords a year ago to pass, almost without 
discussion, a Bill of which its members strongly, if not unani- 
mously, disapproved. Lord Derby could perhaps scarcely have 
counted on the obedience of the party if he had demanded the 
surrender of the Irish Church immediately after the establish- 
ment of household suffrage ; but in ordinary circumstances, if 
Mr. Disraeli could have induced him to sacrifice his personal de- 
votion to the Establishment, there can be little doubt that the 
Houze of Lords would, however unwillingly, bave submitted to 
his decision, * 

The constitution of the House of Lords, first originating in the 
relations of society, has with the lapse of time become more or 
Jess anomalous; but, with all its defects, the House of Lords is 
the best second Chamber in existence. In America, indeed, the 
conflicting claims of the States and of the Union provided an 
independent basis for the Senate ; and, by a custom which is 
tadually disappearing, the members of the higher branch of 
Jongress were, unlike the Representatives, selected with a refe- 
rence to their personal qualifications. In the English colonies 
it has been found impracticable to confer any real power on a 
Council or Upper House. A property qualification of electors 
or of members may afford some guarantee for personal respecta- 
bility ; but the nominees of a limited constituency, if they op- 
pose the delegates of universal suffrage, lose in popularity more 
than they gain in fitness for their duties. Contineotal Senates 
and Chambers of Peers have never succeeded in commanding the 
respect which attends the House of Lords. The peers represent 
for some purpuses the whole of the educated community, and on 
disputed questions they share the opinions of the class which 
was till lately the most powerful in the country. As the 
late debate proved, there are always ten or twenty peers who 
are equal in ability to the leading members of the House of 
Commone, and the rest of the body is secured, by its abhorrence 
of mutiny, from any teudency to degenerate into a mob. It isa 
great advantage that there should be a certain number of eligible 
candidates for the great offices of State who are not compelled to 
provide themselves with seats in the House of Commons, A 
Secretary of State without a seat in Parliament would violate the 
spirit;and practice of the Constitution ; but a peer has as good a 
right to become a Cabinet Minister as any member of the House 
of Commons. The tendency to conceit which may be observed 
in all private peers is ia some degree corrected by official employ- 
ment, An able member of the privileged class becomes imper- 
ceptibly less supercilious as experience tempers the prejudices of 
station with political aud official influences ; and in time he per- 
haps returos as a missionary of expediency and public opinion 
among his less enlightened equale. The principal leader of 
the majority ily p considerable ability, although 
the official organ of the 
capable, ? ms 
The fature chief of the House of Lords may perhaps fiod it ex- 
pedient to meet the possibly impending attack upon its power by 
rome judicious compromize. The House has lately had the good 
sense to abolish proxies, and some of its more active and thought- 
ful members are exerting themselves to secure a reasonable at- 
tendance during the transaction of business. The erroneous 
votes which are sometimes given may always be ascribed to the 
mistaken judgment of the leader ; but popular opinion is perhaps 
occasionally shocked when the great majority of the House of 
Lords is diametrically opposed to the majority both of the whole 
community and of intelligent politicians. It is unfortunate that 
Bishops, who are more immediately endangered than hereditary 
peers, invariably prefer professional and conventional considera- 
tions to their own dispassionate judgment ; but except where 
Church affairs are concerned, the Bishops attend irregularly, and 
some of them on secular subjects are not incapable of appreci 
ing expediency and justice. It would be 4 serious misfortune if 
the Bishops were excluded from the House of Lords, especially 
av the change would be partly founded on the vulgar superstition 
that the clergy ought to demoralize themselves by secession from 
all dane duties. Two of the standing elements of the Con- 

















pvr political conspiracy. @ most thoughtful, most 
and most loyal men in Ireland are, and have ever 
been, the most antious for the equalisation of religious privileges 
in that country ; and it is their deliberate and disinterested judg- 
mevt by which imperial statesmen ought to be influenced, not by 
the or abated frenzy of tanatics or Fenians, To say 
frath, we do not ourselves believe that seditious discontent 
Would have been ppoagiiy diminished in any sort or in avy de- 
the Under eis, the Bill which has just been rejected in 
ia House. Our opinion has always beea—and Jate events 
adthing to modify it,—that until the Liberal party in 
Parliament are agreed about what is to be done with the pro- 


{| servative majority would perhaps excite equal jealousy if they 
were, like the Bishops, distinguished from their neighbours by a 
peculiar costume. The Scotch and Irish representative peers 
have not even the merit of representing the body to which they 
belong; for a seat in the House of Lords is conferred on an 
hereditary peer of Scotland or Ireland by the simple patronage 
or nomination of the Conservative leader for the time being. 
As a majority of either body always belongs to his party, Lord 
Derby, or any peer who occupies his place, has the absolute pa- 
tronage of every vacant seat ; and uently Scotch peers of 





Cabinet may, as at present, be wholly in. J 


themselves constituencies in England or Scotland. * * * 
The Irish peerage is regulated by the arbitrary rale that the 
Crown may create one new peerage for three which become ex- 
tinct; but there is not the smallest reason for perpetuating an 
almost titular rank, and future creations ought to be at once pro- 
hibited. When the supply was cut off, the bulk of the Irish 
Peerage would be diminished, and after a time the whole residue 
might be absorbed into the House of Lords, In the meantime 
the prospect of eventually attaining a more respectable dignity 
would be an ample equivalent for the abolition of the elective 
privilege. 

A graver question is involved in the proposal of creating 
peers for life. The House of Lords was fully justified in defeat- 
ing the attempt of Lord Palmerston and Lord Cranworth to 
effect a great constitutional change by an exercise of the prero- 
gative at the will of the Minister of the day. | Without antiqua- 
rian research it was known that for some hundreds of years there 
bad been no peers for life ; and if a change was required, Parlia- 
ment was the proper judge of the expediency ot the proposed in- 
novation. A similar project introduced in a more proper mau- 
ner would deserve serious attention ; and Parliament would bave 
the opportunity of considering whether life-peers should possess 
any definite qualification, and whetber the dignity might not be 
attached to the place of some of the great officers of the law. It 
would not be difficult to take precautions against any attempt of 
a Government to pack the House with life peers; and, if judi- 
cious selections were made, they would probably add to the 
weight and popularity of the peerage. It would be a secondary 
advantage that the two highest Courts of appeal might be united 
with much advantege when the principal members of the Judi- 
cial Committee were qualified to sit as law lords. There is no 
strong inberent necessity for reforming the House of Lords; but, 
in anticipation of the clamour which will shortly be raised, it is 
not altogether useless to prepare the way for moderate conces- 
sious.—Sat. Review. 

ae 


THE HOCHE ANNIVERSARY, AND THE NAPO- 
LEONIC DYNASTY. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Zimes writing 
under date June 27, says : 


The celebration of the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
General Hoche, the pacificator of La Vendé>, and the intend- 
ed invader of Ireland in 1796, has come off at Versailles, his 
native town, and has been all but a failure. To the celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the Republican General the Govern- 
ment gave an unwilling assent, and it was on condition that 
it should be held without any political demonstrations. There 
was no enthusiasm,-nor anything in the remotest way resem- 
blingit. A proclamation from the Mayor announced that a 
mass would be celebrated in the Church of Notre Dame, Ver- 
sailles, where the heart of the General is preserved, and that 
symphonies and cantatas would be executed afterwards in the 
Place Hoche, close to the statue that adorns it. Permission 
had been obtained for a banquet on condition that‘a commis- 
sary of police should be present. The commissary was punc- 
tual in his attendance, but he had to take his repast by him- 
self, the guests haying gone to dine elsewhere. At nightfall 
there were partial illuminations and fireworks on the Place 
d’ Armes, but no official residence was lighted up. The whole 
of the afternoon groups of civilians and military crowded the 
square where Hoche’s statue is erected. The first statue, in 
marble, by Milhomme, was given to the city of Versailles by 
Louis Philippe in 1832, and raised in the centre of the square, 
which was originally called Piace Dauphin; then Place de la 
République, in 1793; two rears afterwards. Place de la Loi; 
Place de la Colonne in 1800, Place Napoléon under the first 
Empire, Place Dauphin a second time under the Restoration, 
and now Place Hoche. For the marble statue, the effect of 
which was bad, was substituted one in bronze. This also was 
under Louis Philippe, and the ceremony of inauguration was 
performed in 1836. 

The death of Hoche occurred at Wetzlar in September, 
1797, soon after the Directory had given him the command of 
the urmies of the Sambre Meuse and the Rhine, consolidated 
under the name of the Army of Germany. He was but 29 
years old, had always enjoyed excellent health, and his sud- 
den @eath gave rise to rumours of poison. The crime was at- 
tributed to various persons—to the Royalists during his occu- 
pation of La Vendée, and also to agents employed by the 
Directory. This last suspicion could hardly have been trae, 
tor Hoche was the foremost support of the Directory, both 
against the Royalists and against the ambition of Bonaparte, 
who had already become formidable. Whatever was the 
cause, it produced the greatest consternation throughout 
France. The Directory gave orders that his obsequies should 
be celebrated on the grandest scale. On the 6th Vendemiare, ° 
year 6 (27th September), a decree appeared for the celebration 
of the funeral ceremony in all the camps and in every com- 
mune of the Republic. It was solemnized at Versailles on 
the 30th Vendemiare (October 21). The Moniiewr of that 
time gives a full account of the proceedings in the Champ de 
Mars; and what most attracted attention there was the 
father of the General, who was chief mourner on the occasion. 
oseph Chenier wrote a hymn, which was set to music 
Cherubini, and which the young women, pupils of the Con- 
servatoire, dressed in white, sang as they Jaid branches of 
laurel on the mausoleum. After the car 4 procession of old 
men and troops closed the cortége. The Monitewr (1797) says: 

“The Merseillaise was then sung. At the moment when 
the choir came to the words, Amour sacré de la Patrie, the 
Directory rose from their seats and uncovered, the citizens 
placed on the surrounding eminences did the same; and as 
the words Auz armes, citoyens/ were thundered forth, all 
waved their hats, the artillery fired salutes, the troops of the 
line repeated volleys, and the military band closed the pro- 
ceedings with the Chant du Départ.” 

Had Hoche died at 40 years of age instead of 29, it is prob- 
able that his ea fen would not be celebrated at the pre- 
sent day, or that it would be celebrated in quite another 
ion. He was a sincere and honest Republican; how oars 
would have continued either sincere or honest is anot 
question. But, whatever he might have been, he was then, 
at least, one of the few who would have taken Bon by 
the collar at the moment the ex-Jacobin was making his coup 


@ état in fear and trembling. 
Alluding to the precautions taken at Versailles the other 
day, the Journal de Paris remarks that— i 


“ Revolutions have gone to Versailles, but have never issued 
from it. If the celebration of the centenary has been inter- 
fered with it is because Hoche is considered the rival ot Napo- _ 
leon, and it is because paral!cls have been drawn between 
them which asstredly are ot to the advantage of the latter.” 

M. Thiers, recounting the death of Hoche, says: 

“Tfa noble reputation is some compensation for the loss of 





Liberal leanings are altogether exclu from Parliament, and 
Liberal Irish peers who wish to engage in politics must find for 


life, he could not be better recompensed for having cl 
pacification, 


‘osed his 
#0 800n. Victories, a great universality of talents, 
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unstained probity, the idea shared by all the Republicans that 
he alone woul” Save struggled the conqueror of Rivo- 
li and the Pyramids, that his ambition would bave remained 
Republican aud been an invincible obstacle to the great ambi- 
tion that aimed at a throne—in a word, high deeds, noble 
conjectures, and twenty-nine years, such is what his memory 
is composed of. Assuredly it is Set aa. Let us 
not lament that he died young, for it is far better for the glory 
of Hoche, Kleber, and Dessaix not to have become Marshals, 
They bave had the honour of dying citizens and freemen, 
without being reduced, like Moreau, to seek an asylum in the 
ranks of foreign armies.” 
——_>__—_— 


COMING TO ITS SENSES. = 

It has been so long the fashion in this country to ridicule and 
vilify everything British, without the least regard to either truth, 
justice, or reason, that it is really refreshing to note a favourable 
symptom of change, in any quarter. Eventhe NV. Y. Tribune 
—one of the staunchest Fenian organs of this city—is actually 
growing sensible, Under the heading of “The Last British 
Victory,” the Editor says :— 


We doubt whether Theodorus ever comprehended the real 
motive of the British expedition, Certainly he could rot have 
appreciated the chivalric impulse which sent a powerful army 
over thousands of miles of ocean, desert, and unknowo moun- 
tains, for no other purpose than to rescue from captivity two or 
three insignificant persons of whom the world would never have 
bearJjexcept .or their misfortunes, How amazed the savage 
monarch would have been, could he have foreseen that the mo- 
ment the cains of those captives were loosened, tuough the king 
lay dead, though his armies were scattered, and the whole coan- 
try was at the disposal of its conquerors, the victorious army 
would tura about aod march ewi'tly home again! Here was an 
exe nplification of the true priuciples of civilized warfare which 
would have filled him with wonder and admiration. A costly, 
difficult, and dangerous expedition, undertaken merely in vindi- 
cation of a sentiment; a conquest followed neither by extortion 
nor by occupation, is a spec'acie which the Oriental mind could 
hardly comprehend. 

But to us it seems that England has never fought a campaign 
from which she reaped more glory than from this march into 
the mountains of Africa, She has achieved hundreds of more 
brilliant exploits; she has met hundreds of more dangerous foes; 
and the batiles of Marlborough, Nelson, Wellington, Havelock, 
and Clyde will fill mavy a glowing page of military history for 
long years to come; but the moderation and honest singleness 
of purpose which have governed her conduct in this last battle 
for the rights of her oppressed subjects, will redound more to her 
credit thau dearly bought victories on more bloody fields, It 
would have been far better if the army had gone home without 
apy plunder, but it is not always easy to contro! soldiers in the 
hour of triumph ; and the theft of a few thousand pounds worth 
of jewels and selics, seems compartively little after all when we 
remember that Sir Robert might have stolen a kingdom. 


TUS ADLBUOW. 
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European News. 

In the perusal of the political news from England, we find 
little to interest us. The Irish reform bill has passed the 
House of Lords, and the committee in the House of Commons 
has reported favourably, to whom was referred the proposition 
to buy the Royal “ Knight of St. Patrick”—better known, per- 
haps, as H. R. Highness the Prince of Wales—a suitable resi- 
dence on the Emerald Isle ; but aside from this, we have very 
little parliamentary news to record. Gen. Napier has been 
duly honoured by a vote of thanks, a two thousand pounds 
pension, and a peerage, in accordance with the recommends- 
tions of Her Majesty,and will therefore be hereafter known 
as Lord Napier, of Magdela; but this can hardly be called 
news, since we had previously anticipated each item in detail. 
If honours, titles, and emoluments were always as worthily be- 
stowed, the nation would have little cause forcomplaint. We 
observe also that His Resolute Highness, Prince Alfred, ac- 
companied by R. 8. Brother, the Prince of Wales, has been on 
board Admiral Farragut’s American Flag-ship, Franklin, at 
Southampton, and thut the hero of New Orleans and Pensaco- 
la gave their Roysl Highnesses a right royal welcome. The 
Admiral, it is also stated, had declined the honour of a public 
dinner tendered him by the citizens of that town. 

From France we hear that M. Baroche, Minister of Justice, 
in a speech delivered in the Corps Legislatif on the 10th inst., 
took France by surprise in declaring that “‘ the separation of 
Church and State was only a question of time.” The Moni- 
teur, in referring to the recent speech of the Marquis de 
Moustier, says : “ No step will be neglected on the part of the 
government which has a tendency to quiet the public mind. 
France will carefully abstain from intervention in German 
questions, but will extend her sympathy and encouragement to 
the internai reforms lately inaugurated in Austria and Turkey.” 
Turkey, ah! Then the French protectorate is to be extended 
eastward, is it? This begins toexplain why Prince Napoleon 
has recently gone to Athens, via Constantinople. When the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs talks “peace” too glibly, 
it must only be construed—a la Napoleon—as meaning war. 

Therecent Spanish insurrectionary movement would appear 
to have failed, as usual; since it is now stated, from Madrid,that 
Don Antonio, the Duke de Montpensier, has been arrested, 
and that the “leading generals,” of whom we spoke last week, 
have been banished to the Canary Islands. Thus endeth this 
latest “ Spanish insurrection.” Still, we may possibly hear of 
yet another before New Year's Day; but in all probability 
without success—upless the insurgents are finally aided by 
some such kind and solicitous neighbour as France or Italy. 

P. 8. As we go to press, we are informed, per cable, that 
Lord Stanley, in reply to an inquiry in the House of Com- 
mons, stated that his Government was now in accord with 
the American Government on the question of naturalization. 





That although a treaty could not be concluded until the Royal 
Commission had finished their labours, no trouble could now 
grow out of this question. Time, he further added, would not 
permit the passage of a bill on the subject before the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, but that an amicable treaty was no longer 
in doubt. 





Russian Advances in Central Asia. 

The accounts which have come to hand, by Cable and other- 
wise, of the progress of Russian conquest among the Tartar 
tribes on the Oxus, have, thus far, been mainly derived from 
Russian and pro- Russian sources. Their trustworthiness may 
not be entirely open to doubt ; but we are likely soon to have 
other and ampler intelligence from Central Asia, which will 
show, at least, that the moral and material gains of Russia have 
been greatly over-rated. 

The conquest of Bokhara became a foregone conclusion 
from the time whea Nicholas, having resolved on subduing 
the tribes of the Caucasus, made it a testamentary obligation 
on his successor to complete the heartless task. The capture 
of Bokhara has doubtless been followed by the virtual occu- 
pation of the entire Province of that name. Samarcand is 
in possession of the invaders; and the British authorities in 
India have to accustom themselves, as best they may, to the 
fact that the first of these Tartar cities, now a Russian garri- 
son, is little more than four hundred miles north of Herat in 
Afghanistan, while Samarcand, several degrees to the east- 
ward, lies but the same distance north of Cabool, in the same 
Indiav Principality. 

The geographical relations of the two powers have thus, it 
must be admitted, undergone a rather wonderful change since 
Nicholas set about the dismemberment of Turkey in 1854. 
But the apparent magnitudeand rapidity of the strides of Rus- 
sia eastward, may, easily enough, be made to give a false idea 
of the real importance of the conquest. It is a mistake, for 
example, to suppose—as some of the Anglo-phobists of the 
Press here do—that the conquest of the Tartar tribes on the 
Amoo and the Oxus, is equivalent to the flanking of Turkey 
on her Eastern frontier; or that it involves more than the 
merest semblance of a threat against the North-west Provinces 
of the Queen’s Indian Dominions. Before Turkey is out- 
flanked on the east, or even seriously threatened with 
a fire in the rear, Persia will have to be reduced 
to a Russian Province; the vast natural barriers of 
the Paropomisan mountain range and the Salt Desert will 
have to be overcome, and the Western Powers of Europe, 
whose interest in the independence of Persia is scarcely less 
than in the independence of Turkey, will have to be 
defied from a new standpoint, and under circumstances which 
would give them the easiest kind of victory over the aggres- 
sor. With Persia, it should be remembered, the political un- 
derstanding maintained by the Western Powers is sufficiently 
cordial—with Engiand the commercial relationship has re- 
cently b most intimate. Cc ions for the building of 
an overland line of communication between the Persian Gulf 
and Western India, have been conceded to her ; and that work, 
in the event of hostilities threatening to Persia, would forma 
grand military highway of the utmost value to the allies. 

The notion that all the natural and artificial barriers against 
a Russo-Tartar invasion of Northern India,would give way be- 
fore an army which should raise the standard of Islamism in 
the presence of the Moslem subjects of the Queen, is not en- 
tirely original. It has formed part of nearly all the prophecies 
respecting the early downfall of British power in India, that we 
remember to have read of. Moslem supremacy, as the ulti- 
mate fate of India, is quite a consoling idea alike to Muscovite 
and American citizens of a certain class. The supremacy of 
the Mahomedan over the Christian in South Eastern Europe 
and Asiatic Turkey, is a theme of general execration. to the 
same class; but the overthrow of the conquerors of India ; 
the obiiteration of every trace of civilization ; the complete 
re-establishment of Islamism, and the revival of the horrors of 
Hindoo native rule—all these are matters which the avowed 
or secret enemies of England can contemplate with 
the utmost serenity and complaisance. The trouble with 
them is that they are not full and hearty believers in their 
own divinings. They dowbt the realization of more than half 
what they prophesy. They would much rather see England 
nervous and alarmed, than perfectly placid and unmoved, as 
she is. They perplex themselves with the thought, that this 
advance into the Bokhara province has not apparently called 
forth any strong diplomatic protest ; that the Russian General 
has been allowed to penetrate into Southern Tartary with no 
further molestation than an occasional atéempt at resistance 
by some of the more courageous of the nomadic tribes of the 
Amoo; and that the Russian exploration of the empty treas- 
ures of the ancient Tartar capital, neither excites envy nor 
awakens alarm in the minds of the Government or the peo- 
ple of Great Britain. 

Russia herself is not ignorant of the natural and powerfu, 
combinations which have always existed, or which her threat- 
ening attitude have lately called into existence, to arrest her 
career of aggression when the obligations of honour or the 
necessity of self-defence call for action. The conquest of the 
warlike mountaineers of the Caucasus, or the nomadic tribes 
of the Amoo and the Oxus, is an enterprize which it hardly 
concerns Western Europe, or England, to defeat, if its defeat 
had been possible. Cabool, with the giant mountains of the 
Hindoo-Koosh range as its outer line of defences on the 
North, is as little threatened by a Russian garrison occupying 
Bokhara, or Samaraand, as it would be, were the same garri- 
son recalled to Astrachan or Perekap. Sesides, there is no 
statesman or economist, worthy of the name, in France or 








————— 
England, that does not know that these far-off victories by an 
almost exclusively overland line of advance, and by & power 
which barely ranks, commercially, as even second-rate, a9 far 
from constituting a real and solid acquisition to the Domia. 
ion of the Czars, must inevitably prove a source of w. 
They involve a diffusion of force and authority which must 
be seriously prejudicial to a government Organized 
so entirely on the principle of unity and 
dation, as is that of Russia. They involve the 
maintenance of large garrisons in a region in which the 
lines of communication for commerce, and for even the sim. 
plest wants of a decaying population, have yet to be construe. 
ted. It would take thirty years to bring improvements fo 
inland transportation in Tartary, up even to the moderately 
advanced point of those to be found, to-day, in Northern ang 
Western India. And if that alone were to be done, Rassisn 
enterprize in civil affairs would have to prove a more formid. 
able thing than the world has yet acknowledged it to be, 

Before a beginning, moreover, is likely to be made in 
tablishing in these outlying Tartar acquisitions a practical re. 
lationship with the Empire of Russia proper, there jg more 
than a reasonable prospect—there is practically a i 
that the means of bringing all the Provinces of India into al. 
most instant communication with each other, and the whole 
into the speediest possible communication with the Mother 
country, will be so perfect that prompt and effectual resigt. 
ance to any hostile attack from so distant a base of operations 
as Samarcand or the Bokbara frontier of Afghanistan, woulg 
be an easy and inexpensive task. 

Whatever may be the mission of Russia—or that of her sue. 
cessors in the glorious heritage of Alaska—we do not think it 
is to dispossess the present rulers of India. The rule there hay 
not been always wise, always just, nor always merciful ; bat 
the result altogether has been such a gain to Christian civilizg. 
tion as no other conquest in history can match. Of late years, 
since the abrogation of the old Trading Charter, and the or. 
ganization of a system of government for India Corresponding 
with, and immediately subordinate to, that of the parent State, 
abuses have been overthrown; reforms have been established; 
disabilities have been removed ; financial economy has been 
introduced ; public works of utility and profit have been con- 
structed ; old industries have been promoted ; new industries 
have been created—and all at a rate of progress which prob- 
ably has no equal in the history of communities of this or an} 
other time. Such a record is not to be blotted out by the 
ruthless advance of Russia or any other semi-barbarous Pow. 
er, through the defiles of North-Western Asia, nor by the 
conquest of the Tartar tribes of the Jihon or the Oxus. 





Taxing U. 8. Bonds versus Payment in Greenbacks. 

The various phases through which the public obligations 
of the United States have passed since the late war 
broke out, and the sacrifices which the people have 
been called upon to make, from time to time, will 
furnish to the future financial historian of America, 
an excellent theme for comment. In fact, the wonder rather 
is, that the rank and file of the entire people—South as well 
as North—have met the enormous expenditures and sacrifices 
that they have been called upon to make, with so much cou- 
rage and determination. They have sometimes faltered, fora 
while, wken so repeatedly called upon to contribute largely 
from the accumulations of more peaceful times, but have 
finally been equal to the emergency, so long # 
the excitement was upon them. The vigour and vitality 
of this youthful nation igs certainly something marvellous to 
contemplate ; and when the people have as well established 
their honesty and determination to liquidate fully, cheerfully, 
and without equivocation, all just claims against the nation, 
they will constitute a really great and honourable Btate. 

On the contrary, should this Federal compact follow the 
example set in times past by some of its individual States, and 
repudiate its obligations in part, or in whole, by some question 
able manceuvre ; this widespread and rapidly developing coun- 
try will soon find its credit and standing in the money markets 


of the world not only below par, but will also 
find itself in the same category with the individual 
of ample means who disregards his solemn pio 


mises to pay, and falls back upon legal quibbles and 
doubtful technicalities whenever an opportunity offers. We 
need hardly allude pointedly to either the old 
Bond swindle, or to the recent resolve of the wealthy and 
populous State of New York to take advantage of # mere 
accident in order that it might pay the interest on its gd 
obligations—issued before the war—in “legal tender cil 
rency”—the creation of which by the general Government, the 
State itself had professed to be, from the first, opposed to. 
The question now is, what course shall the government of 
the United States pursue in reference to its large, and recently 
increased, obligations? A large portion—say tw’ 
the entire debt, is now in the form of bonds bearing 6 pet 
cent. interest, in gold, payable at the option of the goverl- 
ment, anytime after five, or within twenty, years of their date. 
Shall the government call in these bonds as fast as the fire 
years expire, paying the holders in “Legal tender” cur 
rency ? Or shall the bonds be allowed to run to maturity, and 
the holders be then paid in coin, as it was understood they 
would be when they originally subscribed to the loan? Ab 
though the interest on this class of bonds is payable in coin, t 
is claimed by the technically inclined, and the honest- 
minded (?) members of United States Congress, that 
being said in the Bond about payment of principal 
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payable in U. 8. paper currency—better known as 

»_and we will candidly admit that their sense 

of honour is quite equal to that of their brethren of this great 

Japire State, who took advantage of the “legal tender” act 

to pay the interest on obligations bearing date in gold-paying 

times, because they did not specially promise coin for both 
and interest. 

Now, we have long since werned our European 
fiends of this coming repudiation movement—for such it 
must be termed—-and have now only to add, that indications, 
poth in Congress, and out of it, tend to confirm our previously 

views. The House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton have recently directed the Committee of ‘Ways and Means 
joreport a bill providing for the taxation of all Government 
ponds, not less than ten per centum of their interest—which 
pill has been duly reported, but, we are hapry to 
pote, with the Committee of Ways and Means’ objections. 
feeond: the Senate has, during the past week, 
a bill relative to funding anew the public debt—the 
text of which we print in another column—and which 
that new bonds shall be issued redeemable in coin, 
stthe pleasure of the Government, in twenty, thirty, and 
forty years respectively, and bearing five, four and a half, and 
four per cent. interest respectively, and payable semi-annual- 
lyin coin. Such bonds to “ be exempt from the payment of 
taxes or duties to the United States, other than such in- 
come tax as may be assessed upon other incomes.” 

hese measures are preparatory to calling in the present 
outstanding “ five-twenty” bonds—as the first five years ex- 

and the substituting therefor these lower interest 
bonds, on 8 longer fixed term. The question which now pre- 
yals itself is: Will foreign bondholders, who originally sub 
uribed to the five-twenty bonds, with the reiterated asser- 
tims of the Secretary of the U.S. Treasury, that such bonds 
were payable, as all other U. 8. bonds had been, princi- 
poland interest in coin, be now induced to take a new security 

the same government at any price? Already the gold 
market indicates the contrary ; and if the eight or nine hun- 
dred millions of U.S. securities, now owned abroad, were to be 
mddenly returned, and no other bonds be taken in their 
stead, the question is, how far would the two or three hun- 
dred millions of gold now held in the entire country go, in 
liquidating even the European obligations of this country ? 

Dntil this question be solved, this country cannot properly 
timate the even present value of its national credit, and 
may, perhaps, foolishly and blindly rush on to national bank- 
rptcy and political, commercial, and financial ruin. 
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The War in South America, 

The bitter conflict that has long been waged between the 
Paraguayans on one side, and the allied Brazilians, Argen. 
tines dud Uruguayans on the other, has resulted in a phen- 
omenon of so extraordinary a character that we search the an- 
nals of European, or American, warfare iu vain for a parallel, 
This prolonged struggle having fearfully decimated the forces 
under the command of President Lopez, the Paraguayan lea- 
der, he has called upon a part of the population which has 
never taken the field before in a nominally Christian country, 
and not called in vain. Recent intelligence from the theatre 
of war is to the effect that an army of four thousand female 
combatants is now arrayed on the banks of the Paraguay, 
ready to dodeeds of valour in the cause of their sorely-pressed 
country. These female warriors, we are told, have only been 
called into the field after a three years’ steady drain upon the 
male population, and are animated by an unparalled devotion 
ocountry which would submit to any hardship rather than 
tee the national ensign trailed in the dust of defeat. The 
Brazilian and Argentine journals cry out “Shame” against 
what they term a scandal to the civilized world, but it is doubt- 
fl whether Lopez would be able, with a’l his alleged influ- 
€nce, to compel such a number of the other sex to take the 
field against their will, or in opposition to the wishes of the 
husbands, fathere, or brothers of these Amazonian soldiers, 
Paraguay, we are told, has stood the ordeal of its present un- 
equal struggle, with the unflinching endurance of a 
Wid Indian at the stake, and the women have al- 
tedy shared the hardships and the dangers of 
the campaign—digging trenches, lading and unlading 
veuels, and doing duty as couriers and messengers—to 
sich an extent, that their coming forward in second line on 
the field at the present moment, and bearing their own share 
ofthe brunt of battle, may scarcely seem an aggravation of 
their lot.” But the civilized world, while it cannot withhold 
the meed of admiration at the uncomplsining endurance that 
tlmost sanctifies the cause it adorns, will ask the reason 
of {contest which calls for such sacrifices, and with one voice 
demand a cersation of so inhuman a struggle. With such a 
demand the Allies seem at present unwilling to comply. The 
Emperor of Brazil, in his speech by which he opened the 
General Assembly, on May 9, declared his determination not 
1 desi from hostilities until the honour of his empire be 
Completely avenged.” His Majesty had but lately, as he in- 
us, declined with thanks the “ gracious tender of medi- 
tion,” of the Government of the United States, anxious for 
the re-establishment of peace. But why is it, as the London 


Times aptly asks, that the Cabinet at Washington has been 
tllowed to act alone in this matter? The Christian Powers 
ot Continental Europe, aided by Great Britain, should call in 
the name of Teligion and humanity for the immediate cessa- 
tion of a contest, which, whatever may have been its original 
long ago lost the character of regular warfare, 
into a most barbarous and unwarrantable 


Pretext, has 
tnd degenerated 


Congressional Summary - 

In the Senate bills and resolutions have been passed au- 
thorizing the bridging the Mississippi river at Rock Island 
and St. Louis ; authorizing the registering of fifteen Canadian- 
built vessels, now plying on the Lakes, owned by American 
citizens, upon the payment of # specified tax ; extending over 
Alaska the laws of the United States relating to customs, na- 
vigation and commerce, establishing collection districts, and 
appropriating $25,000 for these purposes; and extending the 
time for me collection of taxes in the late insurrectionary 
States to Janflary 1, 1869. On Friday of last week Senator 
Reverdy Johnson laid his resignation before the Senate, and 
on Tuesday the credentials of Mr. Pinckney White, his succes- 
sor, were presented, and that gentleman was sworn in. The 
bill regulating the taxes upon whiskey and tobacco (contain- 
ing only 109 sections) having passed both Houses, and the 
amendments of each agreed to, it has been sent to the Presi- 
dent for his signature. In the House bills and resolutions were 
passed providing for a redistribution of the reward offered forthe 
capture of Jefferson Davis; regulating the retirement of army 
officers ; and providing for the discontinuance, on January 1, 
1869, of the Freedmen’s Bureau. For the bill making the re- 
quired appropriation for the purchase of Alaska, a s ubstitute 
was adopted making the appropriation, but, by way of reflec- 
tion on Mr. Seward’s negotiations, declaring that the extension 
of citizenship and making appropriations, are subjects which 
Congress alone has power to decide.. The Electoral College 
bill, by which certain Southern States are prevented from tak- 
ing part in the approaching Presidential election, was also 
passed with amendments reported by the Committee on Re- 
construction. David Heaton, the newly-elected Representa- 
tive from North Carolina, was on Wednesday sworn in as 
a member of the House. The Senate Funding Bill has been 
amended by the House Committee on Ways and Means and 
reported to the latter body, which, it is expected, will at once 
act upon it. 

CURRENT TOPICS. 
The reception of the American poet, Longfellow, in England, 
while it must be especiflly gratifying to his fellow-countrymen, 
cannot but suggest a parallel with the welcome awarded to Eng- 
land’s greatest novelist on his recent visit to these shores. Mr. 
Longfellow is titled by one of the great Eoglich universities, 
elected a member of one of the foremost London Clubs, and wel- 
comed with unusual unanimity by all grades of English society. 
Mr. Dickens, although sojourning for several months here in the 
height of the fashionable season, neither received public atten- 
tions, nor was lionized in social circles. The reason of this ap- 
parent coldness, however, is well known, Mr. Dickens came 
here under peculiar circumstances, He had visited the country 
a quarter of a century before, and on returning to his native Jand, 
had, in the opinion of many Americans, committed the unpar- 


Romagna, 
band, seem to have created a deep sensation even in Italy. 


the Dagger” has established itself in Ravenna and throughout 


Some of the recent achievements of this horrible 
A 
courageous man, the Piedmontese advocate, Cappa, bad been sent 
among them with a strong determination to do his duty as public 
prosecutor. He was threatened with the vengeance of the mur- ? 
derous gang; the threat was carried into execution in broad 
daylight, in the midst of a busy population, within twenty yards 
ofasentry. It is such events as these, occurring as they do in a 
country emancipated at last from a foreign yoke, that give the 
friends of universal freedom cause for genuine alarm. If Italy 
has not yet learned the lesson of self-government, all her past 
sacrifices and present advantages are indeed in vain. 
—_——___. 


PMusitec. 


It would seem that the public is to be surfeited next season 

With opera bouffe. It report speaks true, we are to have “three 

Richmonds” in the field. Of Mr. Bat ‘8 arrang te the 

public are already apprised. In addition to these it is now said 

than Mr. Grau will abandon the French dramatic performances 

hitheyo stipulated for by his lease, and substitute representations 

of Offenbach’s works, for which a company is now being engaged, 

The theatre itself is meantime undergoing a very thorough recon 
struction, by which its seating capacity will be increased and vari- 
ous other improvements secured. Nothing daunted by his fail- 
ures of last season, Mr. Pike, it is said, will engage in the opera 
bouffe contest, and rise at once to an exceptional pre-emminence by 
the importation of the original Grande Duchesse—the fat, fair and 
forty Schneider—if she is to be won by either love or money. She 
will be supported by as many of the original artists as can be in- 
du to leave Ja belle France fora transatlantic season. The 
reader is probably aware that the Schneider is at present perso- 
nating that jovial monarch, the Duchesse, at the Std 
James’, London, and that Mrs. Howard Paul is representing the 
same character in English garb at another establishment. Mr, 
Bateman’s season at Niblo’s—for which the most complete pre- 
parations have been made—will open on Monday. “ Barbe Bleue’? 
will be first presented, in which Mile. Irma—the new prima donna 
—has created a continental reputation as Boulotte. Of the 
opera itself we understand that it is brimful of the same rollick- 
ing and irresistable humour that has made the “ Grand Duchesse”’ 
so universal a favourite. The remainder of the cast is as follows: 
Princess Hermia, Mile. Lambele; Queen Clementine, Mile. Du 

clos; Barbe Bleue, M. Aujac; Prince Saphir, M. Dardignac; 
Count Oscar, M. Lagriffoul; Popolani, M. Duchesne: King Bo- 
beche, M. Francis; Alvarez, M. Edgard. This, as will be seen, is 
an exceedingly strong distribution, even the secondary parts—as 
is customary on the French stage whenever possible—being given 
to first-class artists. The opera is divided into four acts, as fol- 
lows: Act First, Forest and Castle of Barbe Bleue; Act Second 

Palace of King Bobeche; Act Third, the Alchemists ; Act 
Fourth, same as Act First. In the first and third 
acts, Messrs. Jarret and Palmer's Parisienne and Vién- 
noise Ballet Troupe with Mlle. Rosa as premiére danseuse, will 








donable sin of outraging the hospitality so unstintedly accorded 
him. He therefore returned to the United States with many 
misgivings, although those residing here knew that from the peo- 
ple at large he had nothing to fear. Mr. Dickenscame, and was 
warmly received by the public whenever he appeared before 
them in the pursuit of his calling as a Reader, showing by their 
manner that they at least bore no animosity for fancied affronts 
offered to a preceding generation. Still Mr. Dickens wisely 
abstained from all public ovations, and would probably 
have left the country without accepting any public 
reception, had not his good nature prevailed upon him to accept 
the courtesy of a dinner at the hands of several of the junior 
members of the Press, remembering the lower rounds of the lad- 
der which he bad once passed in his own early career. It was 
therefore impossible from the very nature of the attendant cir- 
cumstances, that Mr. Dickens should have received the same at- 
tentions which are now being Javished upon Mr. Longfellow, and 
this from no unwillingness on the part of the Americans to have 
extended them had they been desired. Another American, who 
will soon be on his way across the Atlantic, will, we are as- 
sured, receive quite as cordial a welcome at the hands of English- 
men as Mr. Longfellow. We refer to the new minister, Mr. 
Reverdy Johnson. The appointment of this gentleman has been 
greeted by all parties in England with the liveliest satisfaction, 
the Times expressing the general sentiment in asserting that “ it 
would not be easy to find a worthier successor to Mr, Adams.” 
It is pleasant to be able to record these international courtesies, 
which every well-wisher of the Anglo Saxon race must desire to 
see multiplied, until such an entente cordiale is brought about as 
shall render any future hostilities impossible. 








The news from Italy is not of a reassuring character. It is 
the same almost daily chronicle of startling crimes committed 
with the same impunity—murder and robbery stalking abroad, 
connivead at, and almost favoured by the stolid helplessness of 
the government and by the cowardly supineness of the people. The 
Military Gazette publishes monthly an official report of all the 
arrests effected by the military police, a corps which does not, 
however, constitute the whole of the public force of the king- 
dom, as most of the towns have a municipal police of their own 
besides. According to the last of these bulletins, the persons ar- 
rested in March were 5,749, of whom 220 were charged with 
murder, 289 with violent robbery, 1,450 with theft, 846 with 
wounding, etc. In April the apprehended criminals were 5,484, 
of whom 297 were murderers. The frequency and enormity of the 
offences are enhanced by the character of their perpetrators. A 
Deputy, Genero, a man of reputed, unbounded wealth, is about 
to be tried for forgery. The same charge has been brought home 
to a whole gang of citizens at Bologna, mep belonging to the 
educated clasees, a physician, several merchants, and even an 





be introduced. Should the heat meantime abate its intensity, 
the opening performance will doubtless be a well-attended, and 
interesting one. In any event, however, it is consoling to reflect 
that Niblo’s really is what so many of our places of amusement 
pretend to be, “the coolest theatre in the city.” 





Brama. 


The heat has, of course, diminished both the number and en- 
thusiasm of the audiences at the few [places of amusement now 
open, but has had no effect on the theatrical bill of fare which is 
the same as recently announced. It is true that some slight 
changes have been made in the details cf representation in the 
“Lottery of Life,” at Wallack’s, and in ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty” at 
the Olympic, but essentially the same entertainment is still 
offered at both establishments, as well as at the Broadway and 
New York. At the latter house, however, the career of the 
“@rande Ducheese” draws to a close, the final representation 
being set down for the 25th inst. ‘he theatre will then be closed 
for a week, when “ Foul Play’’ will be produced on the 8d 
proximo. The version is that by Mr. Reade now playing at the 
New Holborn theatre, London. Mr. Harkins will play Robert 
Penfold, and Mrs. Chanfrau, Helen Rolleston. Messrs. McKee 
Rankin, J. B. Studley, J. G. Burnett, and Miss Mary Wells have 
been engaged, from which we infer that the new piece will be 
presented in an effective manner. The final performance of the 
“ White Fawn” was given on Saturday evening, being the 175th 
consecutive representation. The combined receipts of the two 
ballets, the “* Black Crook” and ** White Fawn,” reached a mil- 
lion of dollars, the former being performed 474 times—making 
649 ballet performances extending over a period of two years 
[leaving out the Sundays.) Certainly this should satisfy the 
American public for several 2ons to come. Mr. Wheatley, the 
able lessee of Niblo’s theatre, retires on the 3lst prox., when the 
house passes under the management of Messrs. Jarret and Palmer 
who are responsible for the recent terpsichorean rage, as they im. 
ported the owners of the twinkling feet that have so long daz- 
zled the popular vision. The new managers, however, will de- 
pend for the future on the legitimate drama, at least as legiti- 
mate a drama as the public will support. The time of the inau- 
guration of the regular season will depend altogether upon the 
results of Mr. Bateman’s opera bouffe experiment. The new im- 
pressarii are reported, however, to have already secured novelties 
from the pens of Boucicault and Dickens. 





Facts and Faucies.’ 


The Earl of Derby, in his recent speech in the House of 
Lords, told the best story which has yet reached us from 
Abyssinia. A soldier had been told that he was marching 
upon the table-land of Abyssinia; whereupon he rejoined, 
“The table must have been turned upside down, and we're a 
marching qver the legs.” With the thermometer rang- 
ing above 90 in the shade, our “up town ” readers will be 





inspector of,ihe police. Finally, a society entitled “ Brothers of | of 


glad to iearn that Dr. Hanbury Smith has removed his “spa” 
waters from Eleventh sirset Broadway to 
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No. 85 Union Square. Soda-waters, after the most approved 


English make, may also be obtained at Dr. Smith’s Fountain. 
——— Leading English Fire Insurance Companies are seek- 
ing tofextend their business to America more and more, from 
year to year. The “ Imperial,’ of Londcn, is the latest ex- 
ample. “Our British Consul is made the leading New York 
director, and Mr. E. W. Crowell manager. The capital of the 
Company—which was established in 1803—is set down at 
eight million dollars in gold. Success to the Imperial enter- 
.——_—_— We have received the first number of The Pro- 
ne devoted to temperance, and published in New York and 
rooklyn.—— The Friedrich-Wilhelmtadtsehe Theater, 
Berlin, has given a performance of a new comic opera by 
Conradi, entitled “ The Prettiest Girl of the Bure.” 
Another new journal has “cropped out” in Naples, with a 
somewhat eccentric title :—Ze Male Lingo, organo di una soceta 
di Maldicenti (The Spiteful Tongue, Organ of a Society of Scan- 
dal-mongers, or mauvais sujets.————_The inhabitants and 
visitors to Havre were promised the novel excitement of a 
series of bull fights to be given during the Exhibition. Bulls 
were accordingly imported from the North of Spain, with 
their attendant matadores, picadores, etc., but the animals, un- 
accustomed to railway travelling, have turned sick, and will 
fight for neither love nor money. At a recent bull-fight 
at Bilboa, a picador ventured to the assault mounted na 
velocipede. This novel form of assault perplexed and rather 
daunted the anima). The recent heat has brought out 
the defects of the asphalte trottoirs of Paris. Whilst walking 
over them the foot sinks in, as it would do on soppy turf in 
winter; walking-sticks and umbrellas take root and stand up- 
right, and repairs are so constantly needed that the most fre- 
quented streets are ery Oe mee of the smell of boiling 
itch.—— For want of bidders of sufficient importance, 
the estate of Chateau Lafitte was not sold as recently announ- 
ved. It was put up at four millions and a half—that is, £180,- 
000. —The movement in favour of a testimonial tq Mr. 
Vial, the Sydney coachmaker, who seized O'Farrell andfrn- 
ed aside his arm so that the second shot fired did not go near 
the Prince, has assumed a tangible form. Upwards of £300 
has been subscribed. The Marquis of Abercorn is about 
to be created a Duke.————A report has been in circulation 
for the last week or so, says a London paper, that clandestine 
enrolments of Garibaldini are taking place. The editor adds : 
“ We have reason to believe there is some truth in the rumour, 
though as yet we are unable to give any precise information 
on the subject." —-——A M. Gunther proposes to substitute 
leather for iron in the plating of ships. He even proposes that 
a force of buff-coated locomotives should be pressed into the 
service of land actions. —*“A Colonel of Militia” com- 
plains very bitterly in the columns of the Zimes, tbat the Mili- 
tia is omitted from the Army toast on all public occasions, 
The population of Prussia, according to recent Gov 
ernment returns, including the Duchy of Lauenburg, is 21,013,- 
088 ; that of the whole confederation of Northern Germany 
amounts to 29,953 626, and including the confederation of the 
North and other States of the Zollverein, they amount to 38,- 
721,261 inbabitant Rajab Brooge bas bequeathed the 
Sovereignty of Sarawak to his nephew, Mr. Charles Johnson 
ke. ————-The Thames Embankment between the Tem- 
ple and Blackfriars-bridge, is to be constructed at a cost of 
£126,000. —lIt appears that his Holiness has entered on 
the twepty-third year of his reign, and that there have been 
but five Popes who have occupied the Pontifical throne for 
that space of time. A Roman adage is quoted, by which it 
would appear that no right-minded Pope would think of liv- 
ing longer than St. Peter, who, it has been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained reigned in the Vatican twenty-five years, two months 
and seven days. —In a short time the remainder of the 
fences in Hyde park will be removed, when will be seen the 
new gateway for the Tyburn footway, first opened for the Ex- 
hibition of 1851, but closed soon after—sHt aA letter from 
Buenos Ayres, published in the Oficial Gazette of Turin, esti- 
mates at no less than 4,000 the number of Italian emigrants 
landed in South American ports between the 1st of January 
and the 15th of March.——_—-—-Mr. Arnold, one of the Metro- 
politan magistrates, has decided that Westminster Abbey is 
not a Royal Palace, and therefore not exempt from the pro- 
visions of the Metropolitan Building Act. Notice of appeal 
against the decision has been given. At a late meeting 
of the St. Asapb Board of Guardians, the chairman read the 
following entry from the master’s book :—‘‘ Moses Williams, 
Cwm parish, wishes to appear before the Board to lay com- 
plaint against his brother Aaron. Their brother Elias will at- 
tend the Board to give evidence in favour of Moses against 
Aaron.” A translation of “Dante” bas just appeared 
in Dresden, under the signature of “ Philaléthe ;” but the real 
author of the work is King Jobn of Saxony. —The bap- 
tismal admonition of the Hindoos is as impressive on the by- 
stander, as it is beautiful :—‘ Little babe, thou enterest the 
world weeping, while all around you smile ; contrive £0 to 
live that you may depart in smiles, whilst all around you 
‘weep.” —We regret to see, says the South London Press, 
tbat the practice of placarding the walls with the announce- 
ments of forthcoming sensational sermons on topics of the day, 
is on the increase in South London. One struggling cause 
this week seeks to attract a congregation by copying Madame 
Rachel’s advertisement—“ Beautiful for ever.” —— It is 
designed to supersede, in London, the office of the lamp- 
lighter by a clockwork attached to the taps of the street 
lamps, which sball turn them full on at stated times every 
night, and shut them nearly off every morning, the gas being 
kept constantly burning during the day, with a small blue 
flame, duly prevented against extinction by the wind. 
The “girdle” 1a)lways around the city of Paris are adopting 
new second-class carriages, in which those who desire to tray- 
el on the roof will have themselves protected from the wind 
and dust by glass slides placed on the sides of the imperiale. 
parecer £10 is asserting her rights in France as well as in 
this country. The ladies have appeared on the French Bourse 
in great. numbers,and buy and sell etock with a vigour and 
earnestness completely unknown to the less favoured sex.—— 
Nine Cremona violins, forming the famous collection of Mr. 
Plowden, were the other day sold for the sum of £2,000.—— 
A rather novel assurance company has just been opened in 
Paris, not only with the approbation but with the blessing of 
the Pope. “The object of the company is to preserve the life 
of the Holy See, and this is how the machinery works. You 
insure your life for a certain sum, at a certain annual premium, 
and assign the policy to the members of the Sacred College, 
who will receive the sum insured on your death. No wonder 
the Pope is said to be getting young again. —It is now 
considered as certain that the Crown Prince of Denmark will 
marry the daughter of the King of Sweden. The Queen of 
Denmark was in favour of marriage with an English princess, 
he Crown Prince himselt wished to marry a German princess, 
tut the King deci‘ed on a marriage with a Swedish princess, 
mainly from political motives. The Emperor Napoleon 
is said to be very fond of taking solitary walks in the 
of Fontainebleau, and making experiments with the small 















































portable pump, which has been used with so much advantage 
by the English in Abyssinia. It is said that his Majesty has 
discovered by its means a sulphur§jspring in the forest. 
A letter from Basle states that the body of the popular poet, 
Cuenin, of Porentruy, known as the Swiss Béranger, has just 
been found in the river Arr, at the point where that stream 
receives the waters of the Sarine, near Aarberg. A sin- 
gular application was made to the conservators of the Lune 
the other day—namely, a license to fish with cormorants 
trained for that purpose. The license was granted for the 
month of August. In Paris, on the 20thpilt., the glass 
stood at 102 deg. Fahrenheit in the shade at twee o’clock.— 
Of this year’s Manchester poor rate, amounting to £150,000, 
the amount uncollected, exclusive of empties, allowances to 
owners who compound, and other legitimate deductions, is 
only £300. Inno case has a distress been levied. 
bill bas passed the French Legislative Body authorising the 
Suez Maritime Canal Company to raise a loan of 100,000,000 
francs, with drawings and premiums. ——Ismail Pacha, 
the Viceroy of Egypt, who is now at Constantinople, is com- 
ing to Paris before he returns to Cairo. A -chalet has been 
taken for him between Enghien and Montmorency, and it is 
said that he wishes to try the Enghien sulphureous waters for 
a chronic sore throat from which he suffers. A gentle- 
man who has visited Alton, in Hampshire, within the last 
few days, states that be was there attacked by, and captured, 
several genuine mosquitos, He could not be mistaken as to 
their identity, having lived for some time in the South of 
France, where be became but too familiar with them. 
The Dovere, of Genoa, publishes the following letter from 
General Garibaldi:—“ Dear Rovaggi,I hope to go to Rome 
with you, but I fear it will be late if we do not shut up the 
priests’ shops in the rest of Italy.” ——A magnificent stur- 
geon has been caught in Southampton Water. It weighed 
lewt. It was taken in a: net.——-——A surgeon at Wolver- 
hampton recently removed from a patient a stone of the un- 
usual weight of 16 ounces. It is an oval in shape, measuring 
9% inches lengthways, and about six inches round the centre. 
It is believed there is only one other case on record of 80 
large a stone having been removed. —At Newcastle, the 
other day,a young man dislocated his jaw while yawning. 
The jaw was replaced in a short time. Abouta fortnight 
since a nest of nightingales was taken on Southampton com- 
mon, together with the old birds. Subsequently the hen was 
liberated, and the male bird has ever since devoted his ener- 
gies to rearing one of the young brood. The ceremony 
ot unveiling the great monument to Luther took place at 
Worms on Thursday the 25th ult. The King of Germany 
(William the First) was present, as well as the King of Wur- 
temburg and the Grand Duke® of Baden and Hesse. 
—_—_—__—_—. 


Is Prussia TO BECOME A Naval Power ?—The Govern- 
ment of Berlin, which carries its thrift into every department, 
has asked the Confederate Diet for the very moderate sum of 
£3,750,000 for the purchase of ironclad-, which, manned by 
Schleswigers, Holsteiners, and men from the Baltic seaboard, 
will, it is believed, suffice to make North Germany a respectable 
Naval power. The Liberals, with a want of tact which they 
too often display, resist the demand, on the ground that Parlia- 
ment ought to have more control over the expenditure of the 
loan, The King’s government —or President's government, as it 
ought to be called when the affair concerns all North Germany 
—tbreaten to abandon the fleet rather than yield the point; aad 
the public, aware that the Army has been made what it is by 
executive absolutism, aware also that stinginess, not extra- 
vagance, is the vice of Berlin departments, and bitterly disap- 
pointed in its hopes of maritime power, do not heartily support 
the Liberals, who find it expedient to accept a compromise. 
Parliament, as we understand a not very clear arrangement, is to 
have as much power over the naval as over the military expen- 
diture, but no more—that is to say, the House can regulate the 
amount and direction of outlay, but not the particular object 
upon which it is to be expended, In the course of the debate 
Count von Moltke, speaking in the absence of the Premier for 
the whole Cabinet, took occasion to explain his view of the po- 
sition he hopes and intends that Germany spall hold in the world, 
That view is, at least, as important as Count von Biemarck’s, for 
the great Prussian strategist is more than a necessary man, or 
even than the great soldier all Europe believes him to be. He 
is the virtual head of that military “family” which surrounds 
every Continental monarch, which is exceptionally powerful in 
Berlin, and which is very often the depositary of a policy as im- 
portant as that of the State, the policy that the Royal House at 
heart desires to pursue. Count von Moltke, thus inspired, de- 
clares that the object of all Prusaian efforts is to construct in 
Central Europe a State strong enough by sea as well as by land 
to render attack impossible, and therefore to forbid war. 


























“MurRDER WiLL Ovur.”—The Convention of Texas a 
pointed a “ Committee on Lawlessness and Crime,” which has 
made a report, in which a very clear and concise account is 
given of the murders committed in the state since 1865. Texas 
had in 1860 a population of 604,000. It has now perhaps 700,000 
—considerably Jess than the population of New York city. The 
report asserts that in this population 938 murders were commit- 
ted between January, 1865, and June, 1868. This is a pleasant 
little average of 313 murders per annum, or one assassination for 
every 2,236 of the population, counting men, women and chil- 
dren. The committee does not report at all on the assaults with 
intent to kill, the rapes, robberies, &c. But it is reasonable to 
suppose that when a Texan takes the trouble tocommit “ an as- 
sault with intent to kill,” he in the majority of cases succeeds. 
Of the 988 murdered persons 460 whites and 873 freed 


——___*__* 
suppose that Mies Rye had drawn very largely on « 
families” for recruits, but rather—to put itr mildly —" tte 


contrary.” However, if it is the ¢ase that respectable srl 


brought up to work have been coaxed to come to Canada 
assurance that they would at once become successful phe 
servants, as this Mr. Coplestone alleges, we quite with 
that the proceeding is heartlessly cruel, and ought to be iia 
with the severest censure. * * We have thought it not ; 
proper to present this side of the picture, because our con > 
raries, without exception, and as we have thought without 
regard for the consequences, have applauded this wholesale ie 
portation of a class the least able, when unpro to 
with the difficulties incident to a new country. All in ~ 
admit the scarcity of good domestic servants, but there jg 
scarcity of the material out of which good servants, “tg _ 


A | manor born,” might be made if they were only Properly eduey. 


ted to the work.—Ottawa Times. 
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At Walmer, Major W. O. Pellowe, late of Indi 
St. Saviour’s, Jersey, Lieut.-Col. Lis Armit, RE ie 
dour, East Indies, Ensign W. R. McCally, of the 3d Buffy 
Chorillos, Peru, T. A. Blakely, late Capt. in RI Artil,—at 


At 
teau d’A ex, Canton de Vaud, Switzerland, Major H. G. Mane 


ing, Bengal Army.—At Nynee Tal, Capt. B. S. B. Parl 
Brigade at Bareilly.—H. Ximenes: late Capt Sth (The in “ 
16th Regts.—At Lee, Capt. F. I. Rawlins, late 15th Regt, ©! 





Army. 


A return of the sickness and number of deaths am 
troops serving in India, prepared by the India Office, shows the 
effect of climate on European, as compared with native 
in each Presidency. In Bengal, in 1866, out of ana 
strength of 35,841 European troops, there were 48264 admis 
sions to hospital, 690 deaths, including 47 from cholera, and 
1,573 invalided. Out of an average strength of 44 197 Dative 
troops there were 51,060, admissions to hospital, 602 deaths, in. 
cluding 99 from cholera, and 858 invalided. In Madras, in 1944 
out of an average strength of 12,127 European troops there wer 
17,937 admissions into hospital and 238 deaths, including 26 from 
cholera. Out of 30,418 native troops there were 24,638 admis. 
sions into hospital and 375 degths, including 101 from cholem, 
In Bombay, in 1856, out of an average strength of 11,973 Euro. 
pean troops, there were 16,927 admissions into hospital, 14 
deaths, including six from cholera, and 555 invalided. Out of 
24,481 native troops there were 28,968 admissions into hospi 
169 deaths, including 11 from choiera, and 920 invalided, The 
aggregate for the three Presidencies was as follows :—Out of a 
average strength of 59,941 European troops in 1866 there were 
83,128 admissions into hospital and 1,074 deaths, including 19 
from cholera ; while out of 99,036 native troops there wore 104- 
666 admissions into hospital, and 1,146 deaths, including 211 
from cholera, The average strength and the number of deaths 
from cholera among European troops employed in all British 
India in each of the years 1861-1865 respectively, were 72,791 
and 1,079. 71,069 and 508, 64,902 and 231, 63,284 and 14, 
and 64,405 and 339. The average strength and the number of 
deaths from cholera among native troops employed in all British 
India in each of the years 1861-5 respectively, were 118,890 and 
289, 101,031 and 288, 67,612 and 181, 95,151, and 328, and 94. 
386 and 454——An officer calls attention to the state of super. 
numerary officers and promotions, and a regiment just returned 
from India, as follows :— In the regiment to which I belong, no 
less than three captains have intimated a wish to sell out; bat 
owing to the uncertainty that hangs over the fate of Supern- 
‘merary officers, no arrangement could be arrived at. Probably 
similar cases have occurred in other regiments, and unless gome- 
thing is decided about the supernumerary offivers, promotion will 
come to a dead lock.” The following curious list of prizes 
was lately distributed to the crack shots of a Northern regiment 
of Volunteers :—One China service, one silver albert chain, one 
Britannia metal teapot, one copper tea-kettle, one dozen carla 
de visité, a two-foot rule, and one plum cake. Capt. Bowles, 
of 2nd batt. of the 60th Rifles, officiating brigade-major, is ap- 
pointed to be a brigade-major on the Bengal establishment, in 
succession to Capt. Marsh, and is posted to Fyzabad. 








Wark Orrics.—Lieut I 8t J Hartford, from 2nd W [, to be Lt in 
22nd Ft, v Overton, who ex. En 8 R G Hobson to be Lieut 
in 17th Ftv A Fluder, who ret; N C Wiseman, Gent, tobe 
b-p, v Hobson. Capt k Nagle, from 30th Ft, to be Capt in Royal 
Canadian Rifle Regt, v Bernard, who ex. eut W @ Overton, 
from 23nd Ft, to be Lt in 2nd WI Regt, v Hartford, who ex. 


Navy, 


An official return has been issued of copies of the report by 
Capt. Gardner of his inspection of the Royal Naval Reserve dar 
ing February and March, 1868, and of the report of Rear-Adml, 
Tarleton, to the Admiralty, on the returns and reports from drill 
ships of Naval Reserve men drilled during the year 1867. Both 
reports are of a very favourable character. Captain Gardner 
says :—“ TI left London on the 13th of February, and visited the 
following ships and stations in rotation:—The Dzedalus at Brie 
tol; the Eagle, at Liverpool; the Winchester, at Aberdeen; 
driil battery at Peterhead ; the Brilliant, at Dundee ; drill bat 
tery at Berwick-on-Tweed ; the Castor, at North Shields; drill 
battery at Blyth Haven; the Durham, at Sunderland; drill bat 
tery at Seaham; the Trincomalee, at West Hartlepool ; and 
the Presideut, at the West India Docks, Poplar. entire 





were killed by whites, 10 whites and 48 freedmen were killed by: 
blacks, and in 48 cases the murderer was unknown. In 1865, 
1866 and 1867 257 indictments for murder were found in the 
district courts of the state; but there were only five convictions ; 
and, since the cessation of the war, for 988 murders only one 
man has been executed.- -Hvening Post. 





Miss Rre’s ENTERPRIZE A Farure.—Mr. E. A. Cople- 
ston, of Point Fortune, Canada, writes to the Montreal Gazette 
concerning one of Miss Rye’s proteges, who entered his service 
the day after her arrival. The unfortunate girl died recently 
from sun stroke. Mr. Copleston seys, “I know nothing more 
heartlesly cruel than to induce a young woman who never put 
her band to anything, and who could not compete with a Cana- 
dian child of ten years old, even in hemming a pocket handker- 
chief, to leave England as ‘ Miss Innis,’ the member of a highly 
respectable family, and land her in Canada as plain ‘ Margaret,’ 
without a friend, and tell her to set to work as ‘general ser- 
vant.’” The same gentleman says that out of one hundred and 
ten girls brought out by Miss Rye, there were not, in the 
opinion of one competent to judge, thirty fitted for house ser- 
vants, and not fifty who “would not have been better off at 
home.” This is not a very gratifying t, nor is it alto- 

what we had been led to expect from of a 


number of men inspected on drill was 758. ‘I'he weather in seve- 
ral instances was very stormy and wet, and prevented 


-practice, but where it was available I bad the men out for 


purpose.”——A number of lieutenants have lately been 
for “temporary service” to several of the ships. 
This would look as if it were intended shortly to assemble Rear 
Admiral Tarleton’s squadron for its summer exercise. 
sooner this is done the better ; but we would suggest thatit 
be “a step in the right direction” if the Coast-guard ships wet 
= to joia ye ange and be = to — 
vre under his eye in conjunction with his own sbips ; 
again, it would be a further improvement if the Commanderit- 
Chief in the Mediterranean were to meet the home squadrons 
with his forces, and to take command of the whole, and proceed 
on a lengthened cruize. The public money would be > 
spent in carrying such an idea into execution, and the cost 
be amply repaid by the instruction and experience which would 
be gained by officers and men. 
— . 

APpornTMENTS.—Captains: The Right Hon Lord Gilford, toe 
addI to Formidable, for Serv in Horeules ; Hg Raby ALS. - 
venture, V H D Hickley, inval.—Commancer: W G avene 
C —Lieuts: W H G@ Nowell, to be addl to Revenge, 
temp serv; F R Garr avd F E Hudson, to be add! to Hector, it 

eedham to be add! to Royal for venip 
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New Publications. 


roth may be stranger than fiction, as Byron, we think it 
yas, declared, but truth seldom turns out well in fiction, 
perer, indeed, 80 well as fiction, “‘ pure and simple” through- 
oat. Men of genius have made interesting stories out of real 
eecarrences, particularly when there was a spice of mystery 
jn them, a8 Poe, for instance, out of the murder. of Mary 
; but men of talent had better depend upon their ima- 
‘gnstion than their facts. 
Mary Rogers was perpetrated two or three years ago in the 
nood of Boston, the victims being two children, 

game Joyce, the eldest a girl not yet sixteen, the youngest, a 
boy of eight. 


A murder as mysterious as that of 


This murder, for which no cause could be as- 


signed, made a great sensation at the time, all over the coun- 
try, but nothing came of it, though detectives by the score un- 
dertook to work it up; and nothing is likely to come of it 


*gpon this bank and shoal of time.” 

, that is, though something of no consequence has come 
ofil, in the shape of a book, recently issued by Loring, with 
the thrilling title of Was it a Ghost? The Murders of Bussey’s 
Wood. The writer of this remarkable production, who very 
wisely conceals his name, claims to have been staying near 
the scene of the tragedy at the time of its occurrence, and he 
sitempts to do—we hardly know what, but we suppose we 
ought to say—to sum up the evidence in the case. He has no 
theory 28 to who the murderer was, but he says that he saw 
some person, or Thing, in the neighbourhood one night, some- 
time after the murder was committed. 
was the murderer, or the murderer’s spirit, he does not un- 
He describes the localities with a great 
deal of tedious minuteness, and even gives a map of them, but 
for what purpose we are unable to conjecture. In fact, we 
see no reason why he should have written at all, since he has 
po theory to propound, and since Lis account of the whole 
fair will not compare with the newspaper reports at the 
A more purpoeeless, useless, 
we never encountered, and but few that were worse 
we specimens of English prose composition. 
ferent, and very much superior in every way, is a simple, 
wpretending: little story which Loring has lately published, 
entitled Ragged Dick, and written by Mr. Horatio Alger, Jr, 
Itis a story of the life of a New York street boy, the hero, 
Richard Hunter, being a boot-black, who lives by his labour 
and his art. He is just such a boy as may be found any time 
inthe bright part of the twenty-four hours around the Park, 
the Astor House, and Printing House Square, but he is su- 
perior to most, we fancy, in his honesty, his willingness to 
improve himself, and his disposition to get on in the world. 
It would be absurd to go into the plot of such a wee little 
novel as this; enough that it is interesting, from the stand- 
point of such trifles, and that it will be followed by one or 
more sequels, in which we shall, no doubt, witness the rise 
of this merry little American gamin. 
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Mesers. Dick and Fitzgerald have published Cromwell, a Tra- 
gédy, by the author of Zhomas ad Becket, etc., which, we sup- 
pose, means ther tragedies. At first sight Cromwell appears 
a fitting personage for a play, there was 80 much that was 
marked in the man, and so much that was tragic in the time 
in which he lived; but the more we think of both, the less 
fitted do they appear for dramatic purposes. 
ctive of Cromwell playing a part in a drama, but we cannot 
conceive of a drama of which he should be the chief hero, 
and the leading events of his political life the main action. 
Ifthere were no other objection, the religious character of the 
man, and the Puritanical cant of his followers, would be a 
faial one, at least for success on the stage. Besides, in order 
to do justice to the events, if not the man, the stage would be 
overcrowded with ‘dramatis persone, many of them impor- 
‘antones. It may be doubted {whether Shakspeare himself, 
had he lived a century later, could have dramatised the life 
of Cromwell and the death of Charles the First. 
to later genius has ever succeeded in interesting an audience 
insubjects drawn from English history, which, for dramatic 
tects, may be said to have died with Shakspeare. 
That the anonymous author of Cromwell should have failed 
therefore, as he has done, was to have been ‘expected. He 
has but few requisites for the task which he set himself, and 
among those the divine gift which we call Poetry is not one. 
He indulges occasionally in imagery, but it is never new, and 
teldom striking’; while as for measure, considered as such, he 
Violates all the known, and unknown, rules of blank-verse. 
There is a kind of dramatist who fancies he is Shakspearian, 
because his lines cannot be scanned; but unfortunately for 
the notion, the lines of Shakspeare can be scanned ; and where 
there is anything very harsh about them, it is better to suspect 
Corruptions of text than that Shakspeare’s ear played him 
fale. Not to linger longer, however, we will simply pro- 
Rounce Cromwell an unpoetical, and unreadable play, upon 
eo deal of honest and conscientious work has been 





Meters. Raseell Brothers have published a pamphlet, enti- 
ed The Adamic Race, the author of which, M. S., enters the 
field against « Ariel,” —(not the “ tricksy spirit” of Shakspeare, 
ard newspaper correspondent)—and Drs. Young 
who are both unknown to us. The subject is 
te which is now agitating the people of the United States, 
®emall but noisy portion of them, and which may be sum- 
Wedup as the status of the negro, who, the author maintains, 
net belorg to the Adamic species, (meaning the race of 
fist man mentioned in the Mosaic Scriptures), being 


Whether this Thing 


meaningless book 


Very dif- 


We can con- 


At any rate 


Ham, but the child of an earlier though inferior race—a hu- 
man being, with an immortal soul, though not after the image 
of God, etc. Such, as we remember it, is the drift of the belief 
of M.8., concerning which we leave our readers to form 
their own opinion, our own being that the subject is, to 
say the least, an exceedingly unprofitable one, and one 
which cannot be settled by arguments on either side. 
That portion of the problem which can be removed 
from the abstract to the concrete—in other words, the 
real status of the negro among the white races, is now being 
worked out in this country, with what success, as far as the 
negro himself is concerned, yet remains to be seen. We con- 
fess we are not hopeful of the result. 





Messrs. Ticknor and Fields bave lately published, in pamph- 
let form, Foul Play, the novel which Messrs. Charles Reade 
and Dion L. Boucicault are said to have written in conjunction, 
and which has for several months past been the chief attrac- 
tion of Once a Week in England, and Hvery Saturday in this 
country. We say “are said to have written in conjunction,” 
for so it is claimed ; but for our own part, we do not believe 
that Mr. Boucicault wrote a word of it, although he may have 
had something to do with the plot. If there is any internal 
evidenee in style, and the style of Mr. Reade is a marked one, 
the whole story is as much his own, as the plays of Shaks- 
peare were Ais own. It is probable that a sort of partnership 
was entered into by these two clever writers, in order to keep 
outsiders from dramatizing their supposed joint production. 
Given the plot in advance, and a portion of the novel in 
print, Mr, Boucicault could easily distance all competitors, by 
putting the work on the stage before it was finished in Once a 
Week—a feat which, we believe, he recently accomplished. 
However this may be, Foul Play is remarkable enough to 
have employed the sharpest wits of two such clever writers as 
Messrs. Reade and Boucicault, neither of whom have ever 
done anything before so thoroughly interesting. From the 
first charter to the last, Foul Play is a story, or drama, of sur- 
prises—the like of which was never before seen in any serial 
work of fiction. The interest of almost every chapter, cer- 
tainly of every monthly part, can only be described by the 
word breathless: till more came, the reader was in a twitter 
of expectation and anxiety. As was said of a similar tale, in 
which the “ sensation” school of writing was burlesqued, the 
hero was perpetually left hanging over a precipice by the seat 
of his pantaloons!, As everybody who reads novels has by 
this time read Poul Play, any analysis of its plot, were it pos- 
sible, would be superfluous. For its characterization—it is as 
clever as all that Mr, Reade does, the character of Helen being 
especially life-like and charming. The island-portion of the 
story, which is only Robinson Crusoe over again, this time 
with a mate who was worthy of him—is, if anything, a little 
too long. The leaving of her lover behind was a blunder, we 
think, in that such a sacrifice on his part was no longer neces- 
sary. The greatest blunder of all, however, is the mistake 
which Mr. Reade makes—for we must believe Foul Play to be 
entirely Mr. Reade’s work—in regard to the amount which the 
mate Wylie was to be paid forscuttling the ship,which was first, 
Three Thousand Pounds; then, Two Thousand Pounds; and 
then, One Thousand Pounds! Mr. Reade must have written 
very fast, or must have forgotten what he wrote, to have 
tripped himself up in so simple a matter as this. Find what 
fault we may, however, with Foul Play, it is a very remarka- 
ble story, which, once commenced, it is impossible to lay 
aside until finished. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Good Stories ,...Ticknor and Fields.——Good News. July.... 
P. S. Wynkoop.—Putnam’s. August. The Galaxy, Au- 
gust. . 





NEW MUSIC. 

“The Widow in the Cottage by the Sea-Side.” A Ballad, Ar- 
ranged by C. A. White.——“ Only Last Night.” A Dream Song. 
By Chas. Gounod.———“ Oh! Annie Come Back.” By Henry 
Tucker.—-Orpheus Galop. By J. 8. Knight.—-—First Impres- 
sion Waltz. By C. Kinkel. Opening Flowers Waltz. By 
Charles D. Blake.... Oliver Ditson and Co. 


—_g 
CHURCH VESTMENTS. 
Their Origin, Rise, and Ornament. 
BY ANASTATIA DOLBY. 


Mrs. Dolby’s book is valuable to those who have no faith in 
vestments, as showing the extent to which this branch of Ritual- 
ism has proceeded. Indeed there could hardly be a better gauge 
of the whole subject of Ritualism. It is pure unmitigated Roman 
Catholicism. The Ritualists may well abjure the name “ Pro- 
testant.” It is the negation of every doctrine they hold as sym- 
bolized by their vestments. Hear how Mrs. Dolby discourses on 
the subject generally :—“ The ceremonial of the priestly dress, 
so clearly enjoined for the Church of the Law, is nowhere abro- 
gated in the Gospel, and if, as true believers, we accept what St. 





that which should glorify the worship of the Almighty Father in 
His Church upon earth, we, who find our vocation in working 
vestments for the servants of the Lord, should hold ourselves 
bound to favour no sacerdotal garment or decoration, therefore, 
which is not especially produced for, and, as far as piety and 
humen means can ; eed it, regally worthy of the solemn ger- 
vices of the King of Kings. .. . ees good authority which 
we can bring to bear upon the subject agrees in assuring us that 
the main features of ecclesiastical dress have remained unaltered 
from the first, and, with few exceptions, as we recognise them in 
the Roman Catholic Church of the present day.” Catho- 


comes the “ cbhasuble,” which is “ the sacrificial robe.” 
the earliest days of the Christian priesthood till now,” Mrs, 


John bebeld in his vision of the Church in heaven as the type of 


neither a descendant of Adam and Eve, nor the offspring of pum is to be formed; and to the extent to which the model 


8 adopted it is reasonable to conclude that what it symbolizes is 


also adopted. But we are not left to inference upon this matter. 
Mrs. Dolby recognises the “ amice” amongst the proper priestly 
vestments, and she tells her readers that since its introduction in 
the eighth century till now “it has been the first vestment put 
on by the minister over his cassock, when robing for the Mase.” 
(\) Next comes the “ alb,” which, after the amice, is “ put on 
over the cassock, alike by Pope, prelate, priest, deacon, and sub- 
deacon, when robing for the Mass,” 


Then there is the “ gridle,” 
which ‘‘is used by every priest to confine his alb;” and then 
“From 


Dolby writes, “the chasuble has been the especial robe given to 
the servants of the Lord at their ordination. And no true Ca- 
tholic priest, we are authorized to say, has ever yet dared to 
celebrate the Holy Mass divested of this garment, consecrated 
for his highest office in the Church,” Mrs, Dolby finds fault with 
those “ Ritualistic clergymen” who make their chasubles from 
“ plain silks or damasks of the lightest and softest fabrication ;” 
and she still hopes ‘‘ co see the day when we may no longer have 
to read in Church papers repeated appeals from the same clergy- 
men for sums wherewith to buy vestments—sums which hom 4 
lize us by their insignificance, each being often less than a mid- 
die-class wife or daughter will spend on her second best grown.” 
After this we need hardly pursue the subject. Ritualism has 
reached such a point that it muet have its text-books upon vest- 
ments, and the sample of this kind of literature before us, shows, 
without doubt, what those vestments mean. The question now, 
is, how long are clergymen of the Chureh of England to be allow- 
ed to play at Popery within its pale? 


——_o___—_- 


’ KINGLAKE’S CRIMEAN HISTORY. 


Mr. Kinglake has exhibited extraordinary powers as an histo- 
rian in his account of the Battle of Balaklava. The minuteness 
with which he traces all the movements of that terrible action— 
the care and industry with which he weighs the several and 
sometimes conflicting accounts—the mastery of detail and knew- 
ledge of military tactics which he displays, and the generai vi- 
vidness of the narrative, which often seems to glow with the 
light and echo, with the roar of mortal combat—combine to form 
one of the most remarkable pictures of a great battle which our 
licerature can boast. Sometimes composed in the spirit of mili- 
tary criticiem—calm, cool, and observant—and at others in that 
of some modern prose Homer, who feels the inspiration of the 
fight, and kindles with the personal horoism of individual actors, 
it shows throughout the hand of a master in this species of 
writing. Its length is no doubt against it, for there are few per- 
sons who can afford the time for reading so voluminous an ac- 
count of one day’s work; but it will last among military histo- 
ries as an admirable specimen of mingled narrative and criticism, 
The charge of Scarlctt’s “‘ three hundred,” composed of Scots 
Greys and Inniskillings, and the extraordinary havoc they 
created among the Russian cavalry, are splendidly described, the 
reader feeling as if he were carried forward by the rush of the 
horsemen and the fury of the overwhelming attack. No less 
striking is the account of the still more famous, because more 
disastrous, charge of the Light Brigade; but here the critical 
tendency predominates over the mere feeling of ecthusiasm, 
owing to the dieputed passages in that memorable feat of arms, 
the obscurity in which so much of the affair is involved, and the 
doubt which still exists as to the person or persons chiefly 
blameable for what can only be described as a frightful and dig- 
astrous blunder. Here, as in all other respects, Mr, Kinglake 
seems to consider that Lord Raglan’s directions were perfect, 
On the defeat of the Russian cavalry by Scarlett’s brigade, the 
English Commander perceived that a very advantageous attack 
might be made on the retreating Russians, and that, by means of 
his cavalry, supported by @ certain proportion of infantry and 
horse-artillery, the Causeway Heights might be recaptured, and 
the English guns which had been taken from the Turks by the 
enemy earlier in the day be once more placed in our possession, 
He therefore sent to Lord Lucan, who was in command of the 
Cava!ry Division, an order which ran—‘ Cavalry to advance, 
and take advantage of any opportunity to recover the heights, 
They will be supported by the infantry which have been ordered 
to advance on two fronts.” Lord Lucan did not act on this or- 
der, but waited for more than half an hour for the infantry, which 
did not arrive. Vexed by the non-fulfilment of his directions, 
Lord Raglan after a time sent another order to his cavalry com- 
mander. This one was in the handwriting of General Airy: 
— Lord Raglan wishes the cavalry to advance rapidly to 
the front, and try to prevent the enemy carrying away the guns. 
Troop of horse-artillery may accompany. French cavalry is on 
your left. Immediate. (Signed) R, Arry.’”’ The question with 
regard to Lord Lucan is as to whether these two orders, taken 
either singly or together, pointed out with sufficient clearness the 
direetion in which the attack was to be made. Mr. Kinglake 
contends that the precise locality was evident from the allusion 
to “ the guns,” which Lord Lucan must bave known meant the 
Enylish guns abandoned by the Turks, and now held by the Rus- . 
sians on the Causeway Heights, To us it does not appear that 
the meaning was ao entirely beyond misconstruction. We have 
no doubt that the Causeway Heights were the point contemplated 
by the Commander-in-Chief; but it is greatly to be regretted that 
he did not specificclly say so in both orders, The latter order 
does not allude to any heights, and “the guns” might have 
meant the enemy’s own guns. It is true that Lord Lucan bim- 
self, in his despatch to Lord Raglan, written two days after the 
event, spoke of being instructed “ to prevent the enemy carry- 
ing wway the guns lost by the Turkieh troops in the morning ;” 
but this may have been prompted by his after knowledge, and is 
not, we conceive, conclusive as to his right inter wire sh of an 
ambiguous order at the time of receiving it, However it may 
be, on receiving the mandate from Captain Nolan (who was 
killed very shortly afterwards), Lord Lucan gave vent to ex- 
pressions of astonishment at what seemed to him a hopeless and 
almost insane expedition. Some high words ensued between him 
and the captain, and at length the latter exclaimed, in a wa 
which Lord Lucan afterwards described as highly disrespectful, 
“ There, my lord, is your enemy; there are your guns.” These 
words be accompanied by a gesture, with bis bead and his hand, 
which, according to Lord Lucan, pointed out as the place for at- 
tack, not the Causeway Heights, but the long, narrow valley be- 
tween those heights and the opposite line of the Fedioukine bills, 
Certainly there were guns enough there to be taken, had it been 
possible, for the defeated Russian cavalry \vere posted at the 
farther end of the valley behind a Cossack battery, and Lord 
Lucan seems to bave thought that those were the guns he was to 
endeavour to prevent the enemy carrying sway. Accordingly 
he directed Lord Cardigan, who had charge of the Light Brigade, 
to execute the manceuvre in question. The reply of Lord Car- 
digan is stated to have been, “ Certainly; sir; but allow me to 
point out to you that the Russians have a battery in the valley 








lic practice is thus held up as the model upon which Anglican 


in our front, and batteries and riflemen on each flank”—i. ¢,, on 
the two lines of hills bordering the valley. Lord Lucan replied 
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that such were Lord Raglan’s positive orders, and that there was 
no choice but to obey. He seems to have thought that Lord 
Cardigan would use his discretion, and halt his squadron as soon 
as he found that no useful object was to be gained byso perilous 
a venture. But Lord Cardigan was a mano with whom it was the 
first principle of military duty to execute every order to the let- 


ter, without allowing himself the smallest latitude of interpreta- 


tion ; and certainly, after being told tbat Lord Raglan had given 


“ positive orders” that the battery was to be charged, he had 
no alternative but to perform the tremendous feat as far as it | P 
He therefore gave the 
word to advance, putting himself at the head of the troop; but 
he had not gone many paces before he saw Captain Nolan riding 
diagonally across bis front from Jeft to right, turning in his sad- 
dle, shouting, and waving his sword, as though he would address 
At this apparently audacious interference with a 
superior officer in command of his troops, Lord Cardigan was 
higsly incensed ; but, judging from the direction in which Nolan 
was riding and pointing—viz., towards the Causeway Heights— 


was possible fur human powers to go. 


the brigade. 


it seemed pretty certain that bis object was to indicate to the ca 


valry what he must have known from Lord Raglan was the point 
selected for attack. He appears to have observed that Cardigan 


and his men were moving straight on towards the fatal North 


Valley, and to have endeavoured to prevent the terrible mis- 
Bat in another moment he was struck in the breast by a 


take. 
fragment of shell, and, with a piercing shriek, which one who 
heard it has described as “ unearthly,” he expired as the Light 
Brigade swept into the valley of fire and death. 
borrow a passage from Mr. Kinglake’s vivid narrative :— 


* Soon the fated advance of the Light Brigade had proceeded so 


far as to begin to disclose its strange purpose—the purpose of 


making straight for the far distant battery which crossed the foot 
of the valley, by passing for a mile between the two Russian 
forces, and this at such ugly distance from each as to allow of our 
squadrons going down under a double flanking fire of round-shot, 
grape, and rifie-balls, without the opportunity of yet doing any 
manner of harm to their assailants. Then, trom the slopes of the 
Causeway Heights on the one side, and the Fedioukine Hills on 
the other, the Russian artillery brought its power to bear right 
and leit, with an effici every it increasing; and large 
numbers of riflemen on the slopes of the Causeway Heights, who 
had been placed where they were in order to cover the retreat of 
the Russian battalions, found means to take part in the work of 
destroying our horsemen. Whilst Lord Cardigan and his squa- 
drons rode thus under heavy cross-fire, the visible object they 
had straight before them was the white bank ot smoke, from 
time to time pierced by issues of flame, which marks the site of a 
battery in action; for im truth the very goal tha® had been chosen 
for our devoted squadrons—a goal rarely before assigned to ca- 
valry—was the front of a battery—the front of that twelve-gun 
battery, with the main body of the Russian cavalry in rear of it, 
which crossed the lower end of the valley; and so faithful, so re- 
solute, was Lord Cardigan in executing this part of what he un- 
derstood to be his appointed task, that he chose out one of the 
guns which he jadged to be about the centre of the battery, 





rode straight at its fire, and made this, from first to last, his sole 


guiding star......... 


“ Pressing always deeper and deeper into this pen of fire, the 


devoted brigade, with Lord Cardigan still at ite head, continued 


to move down the valley. ‘The fire the brigade was incurring had 
not yet come to be of that crushing sort which mows down half 
a troop in one instant, and for some time asteady pace was main- 
tained. As often asa horse was killed, or disabled, or deprived 


of the rider, his fall, or his plunge, or his ungoverned pressure 
had commonly the effect of enforcing upon the neighbouring 
chargers more or less of lateral movement, and in this way there 
was occasioned a slight distension of the rank in which the 


casualty had occurred ; but in the next instant, when the troopers 
had ridden clear of the disturbing cause, they closed up, and rode 
ou in a line as even as belore, though reduced by the loss just 
each casualty was 60 
owed by thesame pro- 


sustained. The movement occasioned by 
constantly recurring, and so constantly foll 
cess—the process of re-closing the ranks—that to distant ob- 


servers the alternate distension and contraction of the line seemed 
to have the precision and sameness which belong to mechanic 
contrivance, Of these distant observers there was one—and that, 
too, a soldier—who so felt to the heart the true import of what 
he saw that, in a paroxysm of admiration and grief, he burst into 
tears, In well-maintained order, but growing less every instant, 


our squadron still moved down the valley. 
** Their pace for some time was firmly 


of this kiod, their tendency is to be galloping swiftly forward, 


each man at the greatest pace he can exact from hia own charger, 
thus destroying, of course, ths formation of the line; but Lord 
Cardigan’s love of strict, uniform order was a fropensity having 
all the force of a passion ; and as long as it seemed possible to ex- 
ert authority, by voice or by gesture, the leader of this singular 


onset was firm in repressing the fault. 


“ Thus when Captain White, of the 17th Lancers (who com- 
manded the equadron of direction), became ‘ anxious,’ as he 
frankly expressed it. ‘to get out of such a murderous fire, and 
into the guns, as being the best of the two evils,’ and endeavour- 
ing, With that view, to ‘force the pace,’ prested forward so much 
as to be almost alongside of the chief’s bridle-arm, Lord Cardigan 
checked this impatience by laying his sword acrogs the captain’s 
breast, telling him at the same time not to try to force the pace, 
and not to ve riding before the leader of the brigade. Otherwise 
than for this, Lord Cardigan, from the first to the last of the on- 
set, did not speak nor make sign. ins straight and erect, he 

ject of getting a giance 
at the state of the squadrons which followed him ; and to this ri- 


never once turned in his saddle with the o 


ga abstinence—giving prool, as such abstinence did, of an un 


ding resolve—it was apparently owing that the brigade never 


fell into doubt concernin 


pace. 


As the battery was more nearly approached, the men rushed 
forward with ever-increasing speed, despite the efforts of their 
officers to check them; but Lord Cardigan seems to have kept 
at their head throughout, speculating on the probability of his 
own death from a cannon-shot dividing bis body, yet still men- 
tally raging against Captain Nolan for his supposed ivsolence, 
his lordship not being then aware that the unfortanate officer 
was already dead. Of Lord Cardigan’s conduct in this tremen- 
dous affair Mr. Kinglake gives what we must regard as a just 

There can be no doubt that Cardigan headed 
the charge with dauntiess valcur ; it is equally clear, we think, 
that he got within the Russian guns, and so far his conduct was 


and true account. 


worthy of the highect praise. 


Mr. Kinglake :— 


“* Supposing Lord Cardigan to be accurate when he says that 
hefcould neither see any still-combating remnants of bis first line, 
nor any portion o/ his supports, there are two monosyllables— 
more apt than the language of scholars—by which hunting-men 

predicament, and to sum up agood 


will be able to describe 


We must here 


governed. When horse- 
men, too valorous to be thinking of flight, are brought into straits 


its true path of duty, never wavered 
[as the best squadrons will if the leader, for even an instant, ap- 

rs to be uncertain of purpose], and was guiltless of even 
felining to any default except that of failing to keep down the 


ut, finding himself almost alone 
in face of the enemy, and not being able (as he alleged) to find 
the scattered remnants of his troop, he was too precipitate in re- 
turning without ascertaining what had become of his men, and 
endeavouring to rally them, if for nothing better than retreat. 
It is stated that his return was so much in the nature of a flight 
that, when met by his supports coming up to the assistance of 
their comrades, who were still contending with the Russian gun- 
ners, he did not see or disregarded them; but this seems to be 
doubtful, and to be explainable by a case of mistaken identity. 
On the whole, we are inclined to agree with the summing-up of 


deal of truth in a spirit of fairness. For eight or ten minutes, 
Lord Cardigan had led the whole field, going always straight as 
an arrow : he then was ‘thrown out.’ rerhapsif he had followed 
the instincts of the sport from which the phrase has been taken, 
he would have been all eye, all ear, for a minute, and in the next 
would have found his brigade. But with him, thesounder lessons 
of Northamptonshire 
perience of the soldiering that is practised in e-time. In 
riding back after the troops which he saw in retreat up the val- 
ley, he did as he would have done afterany mock charge in Hyde 


ark. 

“Tt will always be remembered that he who retired from the 
now silenced battery was the man who, the foremost of all a few 
moments before had charged in through its then blazing front, 
and that that very isolation which b the immediate cause of 
his misfortune, was the isolation, after all, of a leader who had 
first become parted from his troops by shooting on too far ahead 
of them. 

“* Lord Cardigan was not amongst the last of the horsemen who 
came out of the fight; and his movement in retreat was 80 or- 
dered as to prevent him from sharing with his people in the com- 
bats which will next be recorded. 1t must therefore be acknow- 
ledged that his exit from the scene in which he had been playing 
so great a part was at least infelicitous, and devoid of that war- 
like grace which would have belonged to it if he had come out of 
action only a little while later with the remnant of his shattered 
brigade ; but despite the mischance, orthe want of swift compe- 
tence in emergency, which marred his last act, he yet gave, on 
the whole, an example of that kind of devotion which is hardly 
less than absolute. He construed his orders’so proudly, and 
obeyed them with a persistency at once 80 brave and so fatal, that 
—even under the light evolved from a keen, searching contro- 
versy—his leadership of this singularjcharge still keeps its heroic 
proportions,”’ 


After all, the chief blame, as Mr. Kinglake observes, lies 
with the system by which officers who have had no previous ex- 
perience in war are appointed to important d 





certain of having a printer. It promises, henceforth 
sation, and the Government would not be able to refuse 


journal itself, or anything forming an essential el 


art. 2 of the decree of February 17, 1852, conferred 


quires that you should not point out any article to the 

out having previously referred it to me, and that you shouig 
me fully acquainted with the phases as well as 
every prosecution. 
der the application of the repressive laws, you have a donbie 


, d 
been overlaid by a too lengthened ex- to fulfil, the duty of surveillance and the duty of Bood rely uty 


the results ot 


Towards the writer, who does not come 


* You will have, M. le Prefect, to assist in the q pli 


of the law by watching over the execution of three new Te 
tions. These refer to the declaration, to the deposit, ang to th, 
authorisation of special printing offices. Manager of 
journal shall be authorised, when he may request it, to hehe 


Every 


printing office reserved exclusively to printing his ne 4 


The legislature has not yet eettled the question of the ‘ 


of liberty of printing and publishing, but it has desired tha 
vious to this definitive solution, the journalist might always be 


» 80 author}. 
. : it, either 
to the manager of the industrial, the literary, or the purely 
litical journal. Further, this priating office could not be diy, a 
from its object, It iscreated for no other purpose than to» 
the free establishment of the journal. It must only print that 
sad Slement of iy 
publication, as prospectus, posters, postage bands, Subscribers 
and receipts, It could not go beyond this without encroach; 
upon establishments now in existence, and whose Monopoly ig 
still maintained by ‘law. The foreign press cannot be wade 
amenable to our tribunals, and hence the discretionary power 

, 

a 

with regard thereto, is maintained iu its integrity. Nothiog i 
therefore changed in the regulations as to admission and cirggly. 
tion governing the foreign press upon French territory, 


A JAPANESE MILLIONATRE IN SEARCH OF A Wirg—' 





against an enemy of wide experience aad large practical know- 
ledge. 

We must here close Mr. Kinglake’s interesting volumes, which, 
whatever their defects, must always be referred to by the curious 
in the history of the Crimean war. 

————_——_e—_——- 


THE FUNDING BILL. 


The following is the text of the funding bill as passed by 
the Senate July 15: 


Be it enacted, &c., That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to issue coupon or registered bonds of the 
United States, in such form, and of such denominations as he 
may prescribe, redeemable in coin, at the pleasure of the Uui- 
ted States after 20, 40, and 40 years respectively, and bearing 
the following rates of yearly interest, payable semi-annually 
in coin; that is to say: the issue of bonds falling due in 20 
years shall bear interest at 5 per centum; bonds falling due 
in 30 years shall bear interest at 4 per centum; which said 
bonds shall be exempt from taxation in any form or under 
any State, municipal, or jocal authority, and the same, and the 
interest thereon, and the income therefrom shall be exempi 
from the payment of all taxes or duties to the United States, 
other than such income tax, as may be assessed upon other 
incomes; and the said bonds and the proceeds thereof shall 
be exclusively used for the redemption of payment, at the 
option of the holder or purchaser of, or exchange for an equal 
amount of the present interest-bearing debt of the United 
States, other than the existing five per centum bonds, and the 
three per centum certificates; and may be issued to an amount 
in the aggregate sufficient to cover the principal of all out- 
standiog or existing obliga'ions, as limited herein and no 
more. But not to exceed $700,000,000 shall be of the issue 
redeemable in 20 years. 


And be it further enacted, That there is hereby appropri- 
ated, out of the duties derived from imported goods, $135,- 
000,000 annually, which sum, during each fiscal year, shall be 
applied to the payment of the interest, and to the reduction 
of the principal of the public debt in such a manner as may 
be determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, or as Con- 
gress may hereafter direct, and such reduction shall be in lieu 
of the sinking fund contemplated by the fifth section of the 
act entitled “ An act to authorize the issue of United States 
notes, and for the redemption or funding thcreof, and for 
funding the floating debt of the United States,” approved 
February 25, 1862. 

And be it further enacted, Thst any contract hereafter made 
payable specifically in coin shall be legal and valid, and may 
be enforced according to its terms, anything in the several 
acts relating to United Stetes notes to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 
Provided, That this section shall not apply to contracts for 
the borrowing of currency, or the renewal or extension of any 
indebtedness under a contract already entered int, unless 
such contract originally required payment in coin. 
Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That from and after the 
passage of this Act, no per centage, deduction, commission, 
or compensation of any amount or kind shall be allowed to 
any person for the sale or negotiation of any bonds or securi- 
ties of the United States disposed of at the Treasury Depart- 
ment or elsewhere, on account of the United States; and all 
acts or parts of Acts authorizing or permitting, by construc- 
tion or otherwise, the Secretary of the Treasury to appoint 
any agent, other than some proper officer of his department, 
to make such sale, or negotiation of bonds and securities, are 
hereby repealed. 


Tue Press in France.—The French Minister of the Inte- 
rior has addressed a circular to the prefects upon the new press 
law, in which he says :— 


In realising the promise of January 19, 1867, the new press 
law puts an end to the discretionary power of the administration. 
The necessity of previous authorisation and the disciplinary 
powers of the minister are at the same time abolished. Hence- 
forth the press will only have as its judges the judges of every 
citizen. It will no longer be under tutelage. enceforth it is 
incumbent upon the guardian of the seals to give detailed in- 
structions to the public prosecutors as to the execution of a law 
which only maintains the repressive action of the tribunals to- 
wards the press. Butif the part of the administration is pro- 
foundly changed, it remains none the less considerable ; it is 
transformed, and does not disappear. What is this part as to- 
wards the judicial authority? What as towards the writer? In 
what degree shall you concur, as administrative power, in the 
application of the new law? Brief explanations will suffice to settle 
upon these three points the character and the nature of your in- 
tervention. When the judicial authority has to begia a prose- 
cution having a political character, it is essentially desirable that 
it should be in agreement with you. It alone has to decide the 
question of legality, but you will often have to give your opin- 
ion as to the question of opportuneness, This situation implies 
that frequent relations and an understanding will be more than 





Paris correspondent of the Morning Post is responsible for the 
following:—The much-vexed question of long and short 
says a French journal, is likely to be more than usually agitate 
in consequence of the receipt of news which will put on the qui 
vive all the young widows and unmarried girls of Paris, No 
is talked about bus the approachiog arrival in this capital of ap 
immensely rich Japanese nobleman, surpassing in wealth any of 
the millionaires we hear of in the “ Mille et une Nuits” p, 
will shortly reach Marseilles in a steamship, which he has hai 
built expressly for this voyage. He is coming to France to look 
for some pretty young woman for a wife; it seems she may be 
poor, but must be virtuous, and about 18 years of age, He jn. 
tends to settle in Paris, and it is said has already inquired whe 
ther he could not buy the whole of the right bank of the Sein 
in Paris to transform it into a palace. His success in thiy 
direction, however, may be doubted. His fortune is estimg. 
ed at three miliiards, which represents 150 millions of frang 
annual revenue. 





Tue Great IRIsH-AMERICAN MARTYR.— What a very tremen- 
dous person is Mr. George Francis Train! We do not everremen- 
ber au incident so grand as his appeal from a Dublio bankruptey 


judge “to the Army and Navy of the United States of Ame 


rica.” We once heard of a small child, reproved by its parent, « 
“ appealing uuto Cesar ;” but that is aothing to Mr. Train, who 
appeals, not to the President, but directly to the Army and Nary 
of the United States, who he evidently thinks wiil rise, agains 
the orders of their commanders, in his favour, invade the 
Bankruptcy Court in Dublio, and setgthe captive free—Lm. 
don Spectator. 





A FormmasLe ARMy.—It is stated that the Dictator of 
Paraguay has raised au army of 4,000 women, with “Brig. 


Paraguay—at their he d. The Brazilians, of course, accuse Le 
pez of collecting these women by force, but it is much more 
probable that they are volunteers incited by the example of ther 
brigadier, and confident that they can at least use the musket be 
hind entrenchments. We thiok Spanish women heroines fa 
defending their cities, but then the Maid of Saragossa did not 
lower the price of Brazilian Stock. Lord Stanley is agaia ad- 
vised to mediate, in the interests of civilization and of the Slave 
Empire, which will, if the war goes on, perish as it deserves, 





INFLUENCE OF SoUND on Gas JETS.-~A contributor, tojOne 
a Week, in treating this subject at some length, says: 


“In an early number of this volume, I had something to ay 
upon the phenomena of sen-itive flames—gas-lights which dance 
and contort themselves iu the presence of musical or other sounds 
Well, Mr. Barrett, who has experimented much with these cat 
osities, has devised a practical use {or them in the shape of a 
apparatus by which slight noises may be telegraphed to apy dis- 
tance. He takes a long slender. flame, which, at the faites 
noise, jumps down to a short one of fanlike shape. By its side 
he mounts a metal bar that will so alter its shape by heat, a # 
bring one end, otherwise free, into contact with a metal red 
From rod and from bar electric wires pass to a battery, and 
a bell which may be anywhere within the house or out of it. 
long as all is quiet in its neighbourhood, the flame remains ereet 
and rod-like; but upon the least noise it falls down and spreads 
like a fan. In doing this it meets the metal bar, heats it, and 
causes it to close the electric circuit, and ring the distant bell la 
this way the cry of a child ia its cot may be made to announe 
iteelf in its parent’s room, and the filiogs and hammeriog of & 
barglar to arouse a household. In the principle, too, we mays 
the germ of a method of registering sounds, a system of 
graphy, in short. Given a range of sensitive flames, each ove d 
which will respond to a certain note of the gamut, and the 

ant cadence of the singer, or the extemporized melodies of thei 
stumentalist, can be made to score themselves upon a shestol 
paper. Music will then have an which will be to 
what photography is to art, and the fleeting lights and shades 
a sound-picture will be perpetuated for study and repetition,ja* 
cs those of a light-picture now are.” 





Panis Tareves kxyp Frencu Derectrves.—A writer i 
the Pall Mall Gazette, describing a visit to the neighbourbooit 
occupied by thieves of Paris, says:—“ A few years ago thet 
was a gang known as the Band of the Ca’/é of the Nineteeatt 
Century, from the name of a café on the Boulevard de Sebi 
topol which they were in the habit of frequenting. The mea 
bers of this gang, nineteen in number, were anything bat de 

oes. Their mode of business was to sneak into spe 
ments by means of false keys during the absence of the pd 
tenants, and walk away with any portable articles of ne 
that came to hand. They were ail young men of from 
25 years of age, and at the time of their conviction no less 
90 robberies were proved against them. The police 
the whole gang at one swoop. ‘ A remarkable gang of 


whose names were always on the books of the p' te) 
served the eidest police agent, ‘ was com: 8 
Jews, and went by the name of Nathan’s band. Nathaa 


been imprisoned for theft when a child, before the time 





ever necessary between you and the public ministry. also re- 





Napoleon L ; and it was in the reign of the presen’ Empat 








dier-General Eiza Lyoch’—an Englishwoman and Queen of - 
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underwent his last punishment, when he was 70 years 
ie and his wife, with six daughters and their husbands 
old were all married), had suffered 209 years of impris- 
(0 ay ong them at the time old Nathan was last sen- 
opent Tey were all thieves, and Nathan carried on the 
of receiver as well.’ This story reminded the narrator’s 
wae jon of another very criminal old gentleman, whose 
however, was @ far luckier one. When he was caught 
caste, me said to him, ‘ You unfortunate old man, what 
were jsduced you at your time of life’—he was 71—‘ to 
ending your days in prison?’ ‘ Not so unfortunate, my 
ws as you seem to think,’ replied the hoary rascal ; 
iPve bed a thief, man and boy, for 61 years, and this is the 
time 9 “ marchand de lacets”—glang for gendarme—has 
fist pad me in bis clutches.’ Next [heard of a notorious gang 
af thieves captured in the neighbourhood of the Barriere de 
jnebleau, where we had been thatevening. They used 
frequent one of the low cabarets near there, and the police 
. hed their eyes on them. * Well, one day,’ says my agent, 
eovamber of us disguised ourselves as masons, and went to 
: cabaret to drink; and after jingling our money about in 
w threw ourselves on the benches and pretended to 
il asleep. The bait took; they robbed every man of us; 
we jumped up and carried them off—there were 
fight of them—to the nearest “ poste de police.” When the 
particalars became known at the prefecture orders were given 
ibstnosimilar “ plaot ” was to be made in future. The “chet” 
said that it was nothing more or less than enticing people to 
crime. When we suspect that a café or cabaret is 
ted by improper characters, one or more policemen 
in clothes, and not known in that quarter, are set to 
yaich it, and it is their duty to follow the more suspicious 
ers about until they go to bed, when they leave them 
for the night. As thieves are ordinarily late risers, the agent 
isalways waiting for the man before he is stirring in the morn- 
ing. In this way he follows him about early and late until he 
jgects him attempting to commit a robbery. No sooner has 
peseoured him than he sets to work to find out his most inti- 
nate associates, and mentioning their names gives the prison- 
qtounderstand that it was they who put the police on his 
tnck, Asa natural result, the man, higkly indignant at the 
treachery of his accomplices, tells the agent all he 
joows to their disadvantage, and in dne course they are 
in prison likewise.’ For capturing a thief a police 
it seems, receives a gratuity of 20f. from the prefecture ; 
wd for arresting a man who, having been already convicted 
sod while under surveillance, as is always the case for a cer- 
thin period after the expiration of his sentence, has left the 
town or village where he was ordered to reside, the agent 

gets a gratuity of 108.” 





lume Fasnions ror Lapres.—Wreaths are now made very 
luge, and entirely of flowers, and are usually square in form. 
They are placed on the head while the hair is still hanging over 
the shoulders, ag it is found easier to arrange the hair with the 
fowers thus placed first, than to add the wreath at the top of the 
head when the hair is dressed. Other headdresses are called the 
Tudor wreaths ; they are toquets of flowers, quite round, and 
yorn very high on the head. The Duchess de Mouchy usually 
years a Tudor wreath, as it is very becoming to regular features 
mehasshe pessesses. These wreaths are made of very small 
fowers, such a8 mignonette, violets, clematis, small bell flowers, 
me not, &c.; while the square wreaths called Catulanes 
at made of large flowers, such as 7oses de la reine, bluebottles, 
liles, dwarf dahlias of varied colours, &c. Wreaths of roses, all 
of different colours, and mounted on what are calied “ wood 
sulks,” are immensely popular at the present moment. At the 
lust Tuileries ball the Countess de Pourtalés wore a Tudor 
wreath made only of violets, and on her white dress there were 
glands of wood violets interlaced with garlands of Parma vio- 
lets, For day wear toile écru is decidedly fashionable, and no 
ttimming appears so popular for it as English embroidery. Every 
lady who does not already possess a costume écru is ordering 
oe, and now that it is a novelty it is to be seen on dressy occa 
tions, The prettiest style is the following: A petticoat with a 
double plaiting of the same material, a skirt rounded both at 
the back and front, open at the sides to the waist-band, and thus 
fiving the effect of a double apron. Round this skirt there are 
barrow flounces, likewise of toile écrue, bordered with Val- 
tociennes; or else there are two flounces with one frill of Eag- 
lish embroidery between them. The short casaque is full at the 
back, and the sash is bordered with a double plaiting, edged either 
With Valenciennes lace or English embroidery. 


Tak FickLENEsS OF FasHi1on.—Thg pawnbrokers complain 
that their interests suffer severely from the frequent changes in 
male fasbious, and that when articles of clothing pledged with 
them are not redeemed at the end of twelve months, the changes 
of fuhion greatly deteriorate the value of such articles, The 
Awociation of Pawobrokers have therefore prepared a bill, to be 

dinto Parliament in the next session, authorising the 

tale of all articles of clothing not redeemed at the end of six 

Roaths instead of twelve. It appears that large quantities of 

. are pledged by persons without any intention of redeem- 

ing them, solely on account of the frequent changes of fashion.— 
Mali Gazette, 





Is Rememprance or Maxmmritan.—The Pall Mall Gazette 
yi: “The Emperor of Austria has sent to Mexico, through 
Rothschild, some valuable services bf plate for the princi- 
alfriends and defenders ot the late Emperor Maximilian. An 
‘nleresting souvenir has also been forwarded to each of these gen- 
emen by the Empress Charlotte. It consists of a photograph 
& picture painted by the Empress’s order, and repre- 
wating the unfortunate Maximilian, with a flag pressed closely 
‘bis breast, standing erect on a sinking ship. Underneath are 
tte dates of the birth and death of the late Emperor, with the 
Words, ‘ Priez pour lui.’ ” 


Gax, Narrer’s TRoPurEs.—The spoils of war brought from 
y are, by her Majesty’s wish, to be exhibited present- 
os South Kensington Museum. They are, principally, 
ie wee crown, and slippers of King Theodore. These are 
ao results which the British nation acquires in re- 

for the four millions it has already spent in the expedi- 
aod we know not how many more millions it will have 





£ 


waa to defray the cost of that undertaking. The 
Value of these trophies has been already considered, 
tad their ssthe' 


tic value we shall have an opportunity of 
bel when we see them. The Zimes says that they 
liver beautiful specimens of filagree ornamentation in 

H Very much resembling that which is known to con- 


a Maltese work.” A second crown is mentioned 
& very Poor tawdry thing of crimson velvet, with a gilt 


the top, and a gilt thread frieze or spiked 


Sew ts there is also a second robe, of 


was probably the Queen’s robe. 
Me, moreover,*; ‘somne = seal, . 


one of . which | *1 


was made many years ago by Messrs. Strong-i’-th’-arm of 
Waterloo-place and Pall-mall, with a jasper handle, having 
on it a monstrously huge lion, and round it the legend, in 
Arabic characters, “ Theodore, King of Abyssinia and Ethi- 
opia: the King of Kings, Theodore.” 





“THE Boots UPON THE Starrs” AGAIn.—Once more that 
riddle about the sound of boots in the ark! It has been sadly 
puzzling the brains of the professors of riddling, and has given 
rise to an interminable correspondence. 


When from the ark’s capacious round, 
The world came forth in pairs, 

Who was it that first heard the soun 
Of boots upon the stairs ? , 


It was suggested in these columns that he first heard the coun’ 
of boots in the ark who went before two pair of soles and eels. 
Most persons accepted this pleasantry as the fittest method of 
disposing of a very troublesome question. But somebody forth- 
with wrote to the Pall Mall Gazette that he could not be brought 
to swallow the poor little jest; for he was sure that there were 
neither soles nor eels in the ark. 


To him who cons the matter o’er, 
A second thought reveals 

That in the ark there never were 
Two pairs of soles and eels, 


It might have been replied to this writer that he is much to 
positive, for there were no less than eight souls saved in the ark 
But to please him, and to make an end of the matter. suppose we 
accept a new solution of the marvellous problem. It is suggested 
. > clever little paper published at Leeds, and called the 
wlet. 
When from the ark went beast and bird, 
By two and two in line, 
’Twas Noah, walking first, who heard 
The High-Lows of the Kine. 





Since you must have riddles, try another. Benedick swore 
that he would never marry, and then he married. I had register- 
ed a vow never more to propagate riddles which, if there be any 
truth in the saying of the sage Ulysses that 


The herd hath more annoyance from the brize 
Than from the tiger, 


ought assuredly to be reckoned among the Little Worries that 
render life intolerable, and that form a subject of discourse @ 
page or two back ; yet straightway I snap my fingers at the vow. 
Riddle me this :— 


Lovely I was, and loving, and belov’d, 
Yet me and mine a tragic fate befel : 
Howbeit, in Shakspeare’s pages it has proved 
To be allied to Comedy as well : 
But now my name if you would have me tell, 
Let this be answer for the answer sought !— 
Already is it told you, though a spel 
Holds me incog., and this be telling nought. 


But he must be a very Pyramus for love who will discover the 
name of Thisbe in this tangle of words.—Once a Week 





Cost or TELEGRAPHING IN EurorE.—All the Year Round, 
in treating of the Telegraphs of the Continent, says : 


“ We are a prudent people, and we like full value for our 
money. There is little doubt that first among the circumstances 
which have retarded the growth of telegraphic correspondence in 
the United Kingdom, is the fact that the charges for the transmis- 
sion of messsages are, and have been for some time, higher with 
us than on the Continent. France, Prussia, Belgium, Switzerland, 
has each a tariff, the two former less, the two latter very much less, 
than ours, 
the subject : 
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The States of the Continent have great advantage over the 
United Kingdom in this respect. They can afford to impose low 
charges for the transmiseion of messages, because they need not 
do more than make the telegraphs self-supporting. Because the 
telegraphie system of each State is under a single management, 
thereby avoiding loss of revenue and increase of cost caused by 
competition. And because they for the most part save expense, 
by combining the telegraphic administration with the administra- 
tion of several other state departments,” 

And, while treating of Telegraphs, we may mention some in- 
teresting facts in the history given by Herr Neumann in an offi- 
cial report recently published at Vienna. It appears from this 
report that a line of telegraph was opened between Persia and 
Russia via the Caucasus so early as 1859. Telegraphic commu- 
nication between Europe and Northern Asia was also first es- 
tablished by the Russian Government, which laid down a line be- 
tween Moscow and Omsk in 1862, and extended it to the Sea of 
Jupan via Irkutsk and Kiachta in 1864. A Russian telegraphic 
agency exists at Pekin, through which messages are transmitted 
from the Atlantic to the Pacitic Ocean. The line is now being 
carried to Behring’s Straits by Okhotsk, and if the plan of the 
United States Government to establish a telegraph through the 
territory lately ceded to it by Russia is carried out, there will 
soon be an uninterrupted line of telegraphs round the earth, The 
longest line in the world is that between San Francisco and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, a distance of 900 geographical miles. 
Herr Neumann annexes to his report some statistical tables 
showing that the total length of the European telegraphs is 53,340 
geographical miles ; of those in America, 14,289; of those in 
Asia, 4,736; of those in Australia, 1,842; of those in Africa, 
1,504—exclusive of submarine lines. There are in all 1,200 tele- 
graph stations, and the number of persons employed in them is 
about 38,000. The total weight of wires is calculated at 1,300,- 
000 ewt., and there are about 7,500,000 telegraph posts 
which it costs £200,000 a year to keep up. ‘The capital 
expended in the construction of the various telegraphs is 
500,000. 





The following Table will illustrate this part of 


A REFRESHING SuBsECT.—With the thermometer reading 
upwards from 80 in the shade, cool things are delightful to 
write about and think about, even though they be afar off 
So I find pleasure in chronicling the fact that at a certain 
village in Iowa, U. §., there is a cave wherein the seasons are 
inverted, and where the cold is so intense during our dog- 
days that a man cannot endure it for more than a few minutes 
Ice forms in the early part of June and remains till the end 
of August. On the glorious 4th of July, the boys carry tro- 
phies in the shape of gigantic icicles into the market. No 
ice is formed during the remainder of the year. Iowa has a 
warmer temperature than England: the thermometer rises 
above 90 in the shade in July.—Once a Week. 





A New Kissrne Fassron.—A Paris correspondent of a 
London paper says : 

“The Romans had three kinds of kisses—the kiss of cere- 
mony, the kiss of friendship, and the kiss of love. I wonder un- 
der which head the ordinary morning salutation now in fash- 
ion in the Row among the equestrians would be classed? We 
used to be content to pass our friends with a bow and a smile 
when we could not, or did not, stop to speak to them; now, 
whoever it is we meet—the oldest friend or the most casual 
acquaintance—the tips of the fingers go to the lips as if by in- 
tuition. Not content with bowing and smiling, we kiss our 
hands to everybody, after the fashion in which in our childish 
days we used, as we were pleased to call it then, ‘ blow kisses’ 
to our little playmates. hat next? This too-familiar salu- 
tation is neither ladylike nor elegant.” 





MARRIAGE AND Divorce In Saxon TrvwEs.—The origin of 
the question in our matrimonial service, “ Who giveth this 
woman to be married to this man?” may be traced, aecord- 
ing to the Rock, to Saxon times, for every Saxon lady had a 
“ mundbora,” or guardian, without whose consent she could 
not be married. The Saxons regarded matrimony as a holy 
estate ; death alone could part the married. A layman who was 
a widower, or a widow, might marry again, but the Church, 
though it did not prevent such marriages, only tolerated 
them, and at the ceremony the blessing was withheld. The 
“wakes” so well known in Ireland were once a religious rite 
amongst the Saxons in England. 





Mr. KINGLAKE ON THE PURCHASE SYSTEM IN THE ARMY.— 
It would appear that Mr. Kinglake is not a very zealous admirer 
of the purchase system. Speaking of the late Lord Cardigan, 
who, entering the army as a cornet at the advanced age of twenty- 
seven, purchased himself, after six years’ home service, up to the 
command of the 15th Hussars, from which he was subsequently 
removed, Mr. Kinglake writes in his “ History of the Crimean 
War,” vol. 3—‘I imagine that the first active bishop or doctor 
of divinity whom the Commander-in-Chief atthe Horse Guards 
might chance to have met on horseback would probably have 
been much more competent than Lord Cardigan (whose mind 
always worked in grooves) to discover and seize the right mo- 
ment for undertaking a cavalry charge. There surely 
was cruelty in the idea of placing human beings under the con- 
trol of an officer at once so arbitrary and so narrow; but the no- 
tion of such a man havivg been able to purchase for himself a 
right to hold Englishmen in military subjection,is, to my mind, 
revolting.” 





FrxinG THE PRICE OF A BRIDE IN INDIA.—The Indian 
Daily News gives an account of a little bit of social reform 
which has just been effected. It has hitherto been a custom 
among the Coles (Singbhom) to sell = to bridegrooms 
—an institution peculiar to the race. The prices asked were 
so exorbitant (40 and 50 head of cattle being common) as to 
cause for some years past @ falling off in the number of mar- 
riages and an increased immoral intimacy between the two 
sexes. Every district officer who has taken any interest in 
the Coles has endeavoured to advise them to alter their cus- 
tom on this point, but unfortunately without success. Col- 
onel Dalton, commissioner of Chota Nagpore, now reports 
that the people have at last yielded their prejudices in regard 
to it. The evils resulting from the exorbitant demands for 
Cole ladies have been recently very frequent, and in taking 
the opinion of the most intelligent of the Coles as to devising 
a remedy, it was discovered that they themselves were pre- 
pared for a change, but that no person would take the initia- 
tive. The commissioner, however, convened a punchayet, and 
it was resolved by all the Mankis and leading men that the 
bride’s pun or price in future was not to exceed ten head of 
cattle—this also was nominal, as the ten head will include a 
pair of oxen, a cow, and seven rupees, and for the poor only 
seven rupees, without any cattle. ‘The change is a very re- 
markable event in the history of the Coles. 





Courtine Guass By Hor Atr.—According to Les Mondes, 
the use of hot air, or gas, for cutting glass, is an invention, al- 
ready utilized by the Crystal Company of Balcarat. The hot 
gas issues from @ pointed or flattened tube, and is driven di- 
rectly upon the goblet or other object to be cut, which is 
placed in close proximity to the tube, and made to revolve 
upon its axis. A narrow circle of heated glass is thus formed 
upon the object in question, which being damped immediately 
afterwards, causes the glass to divide with extreme neatness 
at the part thus heated. The operation is more rapid and ef- 
fectual, we are told, than any means hitherto employed for 
this purpose. 


Tue Mont Cents Summit RarLway IN PRACTICAL OPERA- 
TION.—The Mont Cénis Railway is slowly conquering ,the pre- 
judices of those old-fashioned travellers who prefer the level 
liae, and who woulé rather travel by diligence than face the im- 
aginary perils of Mr. Fell’s zig-zag over the mountain. Add to 
these prejudices the alarms raised by inierested prophets on each 
side of the mountain, who predict some dreadful accident as in- 
evitable, and it is as much as can be hoped at present if the rum. 
ber of passengers can just be said to increase. People who al- 
low themselves amenable to reasun know that the mountain rail- 
way is not only as safe as the level line, but very much eofer. 
The Savoy Journal, speaking of the rapid deecent of a train over 
an incline whose gradient is 1 in 12, says that, “thanks to the 
supplementary braker, which supply an ad libitum pressure on 
the central rail, the pace may be slackened, and the tian stop- 
ped almost instantaneously, even when going at full speed on the 
steepest inclines;” and it adds that “a hore is less docile to 
guidance than this mountain locomotive.” That the line isa 
success is shown by the fact that people in Italy are already 
beginning to talk about forming new lines of the same descrip. 
tion, One, amongst many others, seems likely, before long, ta. 
connect Italy with the centre of Switzerland. 
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Tue Ricuzst Man in THE WorLD.—The Court Journal 
says :—“ The richest man in the world is not to be found in 
the Eastern, but in the Western hemisphere. He is not an 
Emperor, nora Prince, but an American trader, with an in- 
come of nearly two millions sterling. (Who is he?) Next to 
him comesa Russian boyard; the third is an Englishman 
who has large Hast India possessions. The name of Roths- 
child is only eleventh on the list. This reminds one of the 
late Mr. Thornton, who died some three years ago leaving 
such an enormous sum that the legacy duty was apn important 
addition to the receipts of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It was his ambition to be the largest recipient of dividends at 
the Bank of England, and he used to show with some glee his 
half-yearly dividend warrant for nearly £40,000. The Bank 
people, knowing his foible, used to worry him, and when he 
asked if he was not their chief customer, they would reply 
that there was one larger than he. At last he found out that 
this was the Court of Chancery, and he was content. He had 
no children, but left his money among nephews and nieces, 
and old employés, With one cf his relatives he quarrelled, and 
so to punish her he left her only £100,000. 


Cyess. 


ComDucTED BY Captain G. H. MACKENZIE 





PROBLEM, Ne, 1,018,—By Mr. T. Herlin. 
BLACK. 








White toplayand mate in 3 moves. 





SoLvutTion TO PROBLEM NO.1,017, 


White. Black. 
1 KttoQBs | 1 KtoQB3[A] 
2QtoQ B4 mate 


1 Ktto QB3 orQR3 
2 Kt to Q Kt6 or K 7 mate 


CHESS IN NEW YORK. 
Mr. Mackenzie gives the odds of the K Kt to a member of the 
New York Chess Club. 
Remove Wuirr’s K Kt. 
Black. 
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Mr. M. Mr. 8 Mr. M. Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 -£ bey f: GRwea 

HE ted. $ PtoQs 26 BtoK B3 ttoQ BS 
SBtoQBé4 KttoK B38 -£ he By Sto Q B4 

4 Castles P tks QP 2 KttoK R4 Btks B 
5PtoQBsS PtocQé6 29 Rtks B QtoK3 
serene QtoK2 30 Qto K2 P to K Kt3 
TBtoK Kt5 KttoQB3 3LRtoKb3 RtoK B2(d) 
S8PtoKB4 PtoKR3 32 KttksKKtP Rto K Kt2 
9BtoKR4 PtoQR3 33 KttoKR4 PtoQB4 

10 Kt toQ2 Q to Q 2 (a) 3A RtoKB2 PtoQ5 

11 BtksP atQ3 BtoK2 35 QtksK RP PtoQ6 

12 QRtoK Castles 36 KttksK BP K toR (e) 

Lf at FH K Kt to K R 2) 37 Kt tks R K tks Kt 

14 Bto K Kt3 oer 88 PtoK B5 QtoK B2 
15 PtoK5 Qto kK Kt5 39 PtoK B6ch K to Kt 

16 KttoK4(s) BtoK3 40 QtksQch KtksQ 
# bot Et BtoK B4 41 PtoK6ch KtoKt3 
L$ boy B2 ay 42 PtoK7 RtoQB 
WPtoKRS QtoK Kt38 48 PtoKB? PtoQ7 
20 Kt to aw B tks B 44 ene, P tks R queens 
21 Rtks KttoQR4 B 8 becomes a Kt 
22 KtoR2(c) PteK B4 double ch and mates in two 
be lahat PtoK R4 | more moves 
2% KttoK BS QtoQ Kt3 


(a) With the intention of playing Kt to Q R 4. 
(6) Not a good move, as it enables Black to force an exchange 


ce) Had White pushed K B P on Queen, the reply would be 
oS eee P Q ply oF 


(d) This move loses a valuable Pawn. 
K R to Q 2 would have been better. 


e If 36 P toQ7 White 
ott would take R with Kt. e 





CHESS IN PARIS. 


An amusing little game played between Messrs. Chapelle and 
J ournoud, 
SICILIAN OPENING 


Black White. Black. 

Mr. C. Mr. J Mr. C. Mr. J 
1PtoK4 PtoQ Ba 59 KttoK B5 Castles 
2BtoQB4 PtoKs 10 Kt tks KB ome 
SKttoK2 PtoQ4 ll B tks Kt tks B 
4 PtksP P tks P PE Q R to K (a) 
5 BtoKt5ch KttoQB3 8 RtoK3 PtoQ5 
6 Castles eas 14 QtoK Kt8 PtksR 
7RtoKk Bto K3 | Gite P to K 7 and 
8 Ktto KKt8 KttoK B38 wins (6) 
(3) pene the ond move of B to K Kt 5. 

€ give skirmish solely on account of the singular ter- 
mination, as the manner in which it is by Mr, Chapeile 
would be discreditable to a player recelving’= a “A 


CHESS IN BERLIN. 
The first game ina little match at present pending between 
the great Prussian Master, Professor Anderssen, and Mr. Zuker- 
fort. 





White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr, Z. Mr. A. Mr, Z Mr. A. 
1PtoKé PtoKk4 19 Rto K sq Qto Q2 
2 KttoK BS pod § + 20 KttoK Beq KttoQ6 
3BtoQKt5 KttoK B3 21 RtoK 2 Q to K Kt5(c) 
4 Castles Kt tks KP 2PtcOKB3 QtoK Kt3 
44} BtoK’ 23 KttoK Kts QRtoKsq 
6QtoK2 KttoQ8s 24 RtksR R tks R 
7 B tks Kt batt 2 QtoQR5 BtoQBsq 
8 P tksP tto Q Kt 2% QtksQBP KttoK8 
9PtoQB4 Castles 27 RtoQBeq BtoQR3 
10 BtoK3(6) PtoK B4 SF ney i pe texte 
1l PtkePen pas B tks P 29 Q tks QB QtoKk4 
WPoQBS PtoQ4 30 Q tks B Q tks P 
13 Kt to Q4 Sie sq 31 K tks Kt R tks R ch 
meas ote O oa 82 Kt to K Bsq sest 
15 Kt to Q2 B tks Kt 83 Qto B8ch to Kt2 
16 B tks B KttoKs 34 QtoKKt4ch K toRsq 
ba BS KttoK B5 BQtoQ4ch QtoK4 
WKtoRsq BtoQR3 

And Black won the game. 


(a) If he had taken with the other]Pawn, the result would have 
been in White’s favour :— 


White Black. 
7QPtksB 
8 P tks P 8 KttoK B4 
9 Rto Qsq VBtoQ2 
10 PtoK6 10: P tke P 
ll KttoK5 11 BtoQs 
12 QtoK R5bch &. 


(6) It was thought afterwards that White would have done bet- 
ter by pisying his Q Kt to Q B3. 
(c) He might here have played as follows :— 


White. Black. 
2. Kt tks QBP 
223 B tks Kt 23 'B tks R 
23 Btks R 23 B tke Kt 


&e. 


(d) This appears to have been a miscalculation. He should 
have played— 


White. Black. 
28 QtksQRP I 28 BtoK BS 
29 B to Q B38 with a good game 
—London Era. 





“BEAUTIFUL FOR EVER!” 


A reputation may be stained, 
With smirch of foulest filth engrained, 
But still the motto be sustained, 

Of “ Beautiful for Ever !” 


Still o’er the door the Royal Arms 

May lure, within our Circe’s arms, 

The fools who’d by cosmetic charms 
Be “ Beautiful for Ever !” 


Still bettered belles, in triple veils, 

Through real aches and borrowed ails 

Will wade, in hopes to lure the males 
When “ Beautiful for Ever !” 


Still dropping character and cash, 

Fools will risk palsy, pimple, rash, 

In hopes to rise from paste and wash 
As “ Beautiful for Ever!” 


Would we could have a mirror raised 

Before these fools, cosmetic-crazed, 

To show the face they’d hear bepraised 
As “ Beautiful for Ever!” 


For nature’s rose, red rouge’s wear, 

For nature’s crown, a corpse’s hair, 

For nature’s white, the enamel’s glare— 
There’s “ Beautiful for Ever!” 


But foully as such faces show, 

Still fouller humours lurk below, 

And more than healths to wreck may go, 
In “ Beautiful for Ever!” 


Soon, seamed without and soiled within, 

Soul may grow hideous as skin, 

A whited sepulchre of sin— 
Unbeautiful for Ever !— Punch. 





Buwans or Bunsive.—From the facility with which it re- 
moves grease spots from fabries, this sebstance has come to be 
regarded almost as a household indispensable. But few persons, 
however, realize the explosive character of benzine or the dan- 
gers attending the eareless handling of the liquid. Being one 
ot the most volatile and inflammable products resulting from the 
distillation of petroleum, it vaporizes with great rapidity, so that 
the contents of a four-ounce vial, if overturned, would render 
the air of a moderate-sised room highly explosive. The greatest 
care should be exereieed in handling this substance, in proximity 
to fire, and it is important to remember that the vapour escaping 
from,an urcorked bottle will cause a flame to leap over @ space 
of several feet.— Scientific Amerwan, 





MorTatiry in ALGERIA.—The Moniteur de 0 Algérie pub- 
lishes a statistical table of the deaths among the Arab population 
belonging to the military zone, during the year 1867 and the 
first four months of 1868. It says: 

The number of natives of the civil and military territories re- 
eeived into the asylums since their foundation, in the three pro- 
vinces, is 101,475. The religious establishments took in 1,672, 
and there still remain there 1,271. The asylums now only con- 
tain a few hundred men, women, and children still unable to join 
their tribes. The deaths announced up to May Ist in these last- 
named establishments, were 14,355; in the religious houses, 
“a in the hospitals, 2,225, making a total of 16,981. 





total is 217,812. Such is the loss occasioned , 
cholera in a population of a million of souls, 1, frcsey. and 
forgotten that before the famine there were ig Algeria 9 500 

Arabs, out of whom one million were Kabyle Berberes * 

supported the crisis of 1867 and 1868 without loss, The 3 who 
ot the civil territory, 200,000 in number, have had no yigtj 
deplore ; and those of the Sahara, 300,000 in number here 
no*case of death from famine. The scourge has therefo., ce 


hi 
almost exclusively on the million of Arabs in te fale 
territory. Dilitary 


Taz Ex-Empress or Mexico.—The Journal des Debaty 
that, ramours having gone abroad that the ex-Empresg on 
lotte intended to return to Mexico at the call of ae 
party, it made inquiry on the subject of her health, and 
tained from the most reliable source that “though her condi. 
tion is improved, her reason is profoundly affected.” « Tt 5 
times happens that she appears quite well. She then “ 
or reads, or plays as in the best period of her life, but With 
melancholy recollection of the days she spent in Italy and ‘y 
Mexico.” The multiplied attentions of the King and . 
have contributed, with the beautiful scenery of the Palace of 
Laeken, to produce this happy result, which unfortunately ; 
not permanent. It has been already stated that she gave fy 
000 florins towards the monument to be erected in Trieste 
the memory of Maximilian. A golden crown, manu 

at her order in Brussels, was laid on the coffin of the 
Emperor on the occasion of the religious celebration of the ap. 
niversary of his death on Thursday. She saw it before it let 
Brussels, and bathed it with her tears. Her grief was simple 
and natural, and showed no symptoms of exaltation. 








Tue SvEz CanaL.—A deputation waited upon Lord Stanley 
at the Foreign-office, on Saturday the 20th ult., to urge certain 
proposals relative to the Suez Canal. In the charter of gop. 
vention originally granted by the Viceroy of Egypt to 
canal company it was stipulated that neutrality should be 
served, and that stipulation was afterwards ratified by the 
Sultan of Turkey. The chief object of the deputation was ty 
urge upon Lord Stantey the importance of making this conog. 
sion the basis of a conventiqn between England and Franc: 
and from what transpired at the interview it is inferred thy; 
ae action, with this object in view, is only question 
of time. 





AvsTRIA FoLLowrmne America’s LEAD.—Baron von Bey 
has addressed a letter to the Austrian Ambassador in Loni 
defending the coupon tax on Austrian Consols, intended avowed. 
ly for the benefit of London, “ that great barometer of the mone. 
tary fluctuations of the world.” He pleads, first, that he coulj 
not help himself, as the agreement with Hungary had diminisheg 
his resources, and that the alternatives were this tax, or form) 
repudiation, or a new toan to pay interest. Mr. Gladstone, be 
argues, has condemned such loans, formal repudiation would have 
injured creditors, and he therefore chose the tax, which he ap 
explicitly is to be “temporary.” Secondly, he says bondholders 
have had Austrian bonds at a price which makes them y 

fitable, and if they wanted absolute security they should hare 
bought Dutch Rentes or English Consols, The latter argument 
is silly as well as cynical, a man’s right to the goods he pays for 
not being affected by their price; but the former amounts very 
nearly to a frank confession of bankruptcy. If it had been quite 
frank, and the sentence about time had been a li:tle more likes 
pledge, Austria would have been forgiven by all the Bourse, 
which indeed are already giving more for ber stock. Vienms 
intends to be honest, we believe, but the Hapsburgs should no 
have set a precedent less stolidly honest poeple will improve on, 





Tue Late HANDEL FEstTIvaL AT SYDENHAM.—A compati- 
son between the numbers of persons who visited the Crystal Ps 
lace at the Handel Festival in 1865, and those who have attended 
the present meeting, may,help to some estimate as to which 
was the most successful of the two. Subjoined is the official 


statement :— 

1865. 1868. 
ED 2 15,420 | Rehearsal............+ 1858 
ey aaa Ree 18,677 | First day..........0.06. [pl 
Second day............ 14,915 | Second day...........+. 3150 
Thitd day.......ccccces 15,422 | Third day...........++ B10 

DAO cctnsecisveres 59,434 Total........c0e--- Sdili 


In 1857, the experiment trial, the aggregate numbers were oily 
38,114; in 1859—the first real Handel Festival, in commemon- 


-| tion of the 100th anniversgry of the composer’s death—they were 


81,819 ; and in 1862, the year of the International Exhibitio, 
when it was first resolved to make the Handel Festivals in the 
Palace triennial, 67,567—the absorbing interest created by tt 
International Exhibition satisfi ily ting for the consi 
derable difference between 1859 and 1862, The second trieosill 
meeting—that of 1865—looked at simply from the point of view 
of numbers, represented a decadence, although, regarded in at 
tistic sense, it greatly surpassed any of the three previous fest 
vals. A more wonderful series of performances was never lise 
ed to, either in England or elsewhere.— Builder. 








SILENcED aT Last.—Heretofore our entrance to the mi: 
nificent salesroom of WHEELER & WILsoN has been gresél 
by the musical click of their sewing machines, in . 
with the song of birds and the hum of pleasant voices. Als 
the change! The wheels now glide as swiftly and the silver 
arms still weave the silken threads into pearly stitches, bat 
silent as a dream or an angel whisper. An 4 has 
hushed that silvery tongue. No longer will it time the 
mother’s song as she sings her babe to sleep, or the mide.’ 
as she stitches robes for herself and loved ones. Silent as the 
heartbeat of the ebb and flow of life currents, the wheels a! 
arms glide and glitter, leaving ite pretty mistress to make tl 
the noise. 


<<, 


MME. C. WAITZFELDER, 
Importer of Brussels Point and Chantilly Laces, Indis 
Hair Shawls. 342 Sixth Avenue, near 21st St., New York. _ 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 
Awarded to puunnan SEWING Macurame at oN 
Seving Machine thet We exhibited, “There were eighty-two a 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 
Tux Hows Macuinz Co., 
ELIAS HOWE, J3., Pre 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe ‘Sewing Machine 
699 BROADWAY. New York. 
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Btterature. 
AVICE. 


«On serait tenté de lui dire, Bonjour, Mademoiselle la Berge- 


ronnette.”—V. Hugo. 


Though the voice 2 modern schools} 


as demurred, 


By the dreamy Asian creed 


’Tis averred, 
That the souls of men, released 
From their bodies when deceased, 


Sometimes eater in a beast— 


Ihave watched you long, Avice— 
Watched you so, 


Or a bird. 


I have found your secret out ; 


And I krow 
That the rectleas ribboned things, 
Where your slope of shoulder springs, 


Are but undeveloped wings 


That will grow. 


When you enter in a room, 


And you speak—and bring with you 
Leaf and sun-ray, bud and blue, 
And the wind-breath and the dew 
: At a word. 


When you called to me my name, 
Then again 
When I heard your single cry 
Io the lane, 
All the sound was as the “ sweet” 
Which the birds to birds repeat 
In their thank-song to the heat 


When you sang the * 


It is stirred 
With the wayward, flashing flight 


Ot a bird; 


After raiao. 


But it seemed no human note 


That I heard ; } 
For your strain had all the trills, 
All the little shakes and stills, 


Of the over-song that rills 


You have just their, one 


From a bird. 


All their flazh and fever-heat 


When elate ; 


Every bird-like nod and beck, 


And a bird’s own curve of neck} 


When she gives a little peck 


To her mate. 


When you left me, only now, 


In that furred, 

Paffed, and feathered Polish dress, } 
I was spurred 

Just to catch you, O my Sweet, 

By the bodice trim an 


neat, 


Just to feel your heart a-beat, 


Yet, alas! Love's light yo 
But 


Like a bird. 


Not a whit for rest or hush; 


Bat the leaves—the lyric gush, 
And the wing-power, and the rush 


So I dare not woo you, Sweet, 
For a day, 


the air. 


Lest I lose you in a flash, 


As I may; 


Did I tell you tender things, 
You would shake your sudden wings; 


You would start from him who sings, 
And away. 
——__ >—__—~- 


BLONDEL PARVA. 


Sch walbenlied” 
Twas absurd— 


ger, quick 
irs de téte,” 


u deiga 
to wear 
As the dew upon your plumes 
And you care 


A. D. 


By the Author of “ Maxims by a Man of the World.” 


CHAPTER XVIL. 


THE CLOUD WITHOUT A SILVER LINING. 


That the sword is always suspended over human life by the 
, is an awful tact, but one tha: by no means impresses 
like life’s liability to sudden change. When the blade de- 


all is over: sorrow 
the (s0-cal'ed) lesser evils t 


With their 
pee the 


itself is sheared away. 
bat menace our existence numb us 
for a moment, then leave us with full 
htest accident—a blow or a fall on the 
ce—may render the str 


Whereas 


man a cripple 


ongest 
lite, and paralyse his every limb. A piece of grit blown 
ty the wind into the eye, may shut out the face of nature 
from its lover for ever; nay, may make the most diligent toiler 
rt 


S useless piece of hu: 


Ww beg the bread 
thock is not more 
hese strokes of un! 
Sa otery day. 


man lumber, and com 


he can no longer wiv. 


tle ones 


‘he earthquake’s 


ightful to the thick-peopled city than are 
-for doom to the individual ; and the 


Subject is, without doubt, a moral 


to Orime, 


fi 


But the most terrible change to which li 


of from Iuteg- 


& man, prosperous, intelligent, sensitive, beloved, 


but of a hasty temper, who, in a sudden aceess of passion, 
strikes his neighbour dead at his feet. This is a mischance— 
the provocation being sharp and sudden enough, and the wea- 
poa at haud—within the possible experience of almost every 
one of us. Here is an easy-going, life-enjoying human crea- 
ture, grumbling at small things, because he has but them to 
complain of (just such another perhaps 9s you or I, reader), 
who knows nothing of crime and criminals except what he 
reads in the newspapers. A moment of time elapses, and -he 
becomes a man-slayer. A revolution has tsken place in his 
circumstances more hideous by far to him than if half the uni- 
verse (not iis half, but the other) had been swallowed up in 
flame. Nay, he would welcome the immediate advent of the 
judgment-day, since God would understand the strength and 
instancy of the temptation, and perhaps forgive it; whereas 
man will make no such allowance. He is no longer man’s 
fellow-creature; no longer free, but a Felon. The very crown 
of sorrow—* the remembrance of happier things,” and the re- 
membrance only—will be his for ever. 

The gulf between innocent and guilt is not, however, except 
in this case, leaped over at a single bound. Our fall from hoa- 
eaty to downright crime is usually broken by degrees—steppes 
of misdemeanour that shelve more and more steeply towards 
the abyss. The delinquent himself is comparatively unimpress- 
ed by the final catastrophe ; but to those about him, who have 
suspected nothing of his previous declensions—the wife, the 
children, who had imugined themselves to belong to an honest 
man—how terrible must be the shock ! 

We have hitherto known Kate Irby as a young lady of good 
condition and pleasant manners, suspected to have just so 
much will of her own as in the young and comely of her sex is 
engaging; confessedly averse to poverty, yet bearing some- 
what straitened means witha cheerfulness and contentment ; 
nay, with something more, with gaiety; for has not Maurice 
Glyn (fictionist), affirmed that but for this recent depression of 
her worldly position, he should never have ventured to pro- 
pose himself for her husband, since fortune-hunting was 
a thing abhorrent to him? and without Maurice (so it seemed 
- “Me though she bad possessed all other blessings, what was 

ife 


There are scores and scores of such girls as Kate on English 
soil ; fair maidens that will make good wives. { wonder if 
some sudden chance should strike them down (though with- 
“4 blame) to shame, whether they would bear themselves like 

er. 

She is not sure, in the sense of its being proved, that what 
she now suspects is truth: she has at present only the written 
word of a scoundrel to vouch for it—sent to her by hand, from 
the railway station—but she has no shadow of doubt that it is 
truth. No shadow! alas, no gleam, rather, to cleave the dark- 
nees of her utter gloom, noray of hope to reach her deep-sunk 
heart. She feels that the man who met her on the banks of 
Start was Robert Irby, and no other; that he whom she had 
ooce mourned as dead, she must now mourn with tenfold bit- 
terness as living. The great blank stifling wall of conviction 
tbat surrounds her seems 80 solid, that, for herself, she would 
not strive to make # loophole; yet, for her mother’s sake (she 
is thinking of her mother now, and scarcely at ail of her lost 
lover), she must make assurance certain. 

It is for this, and TO SEE HIM, that she rises a little after 
dawa, and Jets herself out of the old house, that shall be no 
more ber bome, and takes the very road Sir Richard took not 
twelve hours before. 

She has his letter folded in her bosom, like a coiled snake, 
and she takes it forth, and reads it for the twentieth time. 


“ Private” (30 the heading runs), “ and to be burned a3 soon 
as read.—Cousin Kare—Since we Jast met, something has 
happened which may yet alter jan plans, although they seem 
so fixed. Your father is not dead. I have seen and spoken 
with him; and you will fiad him at Joseph Grange’s cottage. 
You and your mother have been living (innocently indeed, of 
course) on the proceeds of his fraud upon the insurance com- 
panies, His liberty—nay, his life, for he is sick, and a prison 
would kill him—is forfeit to the law. Shame and ruin over- 
hang you. You have doubted that I really love you. Now 
is the time to test me. First convince yourself of the truth of 
what [ write; then trust to me to save your father from pun- 
ishment, and your mother from the consequeaces (or even the 
knowledge—why not?) of hiscrimé. At present, I feel con- 
vinced tnat you and L are the sole repositories of his secret. It 
rests with you whetber we shall remain so. Become my wife, 
and good report will still be yours, besides wealth and station 
far beyond what you at present enjoy. Reject me—— But 
why should I threaten? Why write one word of unkindness 
to her L love so well? Do not reject that love. I have sub- 
joined wy address in London, whither | go to-night. I shall 
expect to hear from you, without fail, by the post after next. 
If L do not bear—but I shall hear. I cannnot think that you 
will transform so devoted a friend into your father’s enemy. 

Ricwarp Anstey.” 


Perhaps to a stranger to the writer, the meaning of this letter 
might not have been altogether plain; but to Kate, it was only 
too clear. She had well weighed every word ot it, for time 
had not been wantiug. 

She had received her mother’s consent to her marriage With 
Maurice Glyn, the previous evening. The young couple had 
come in to the drawing-room togetber, and Kate, takiog his 
hand, bad said: “Tbis man is my choice, ear mother, aad 
not Sir Richard.” And her mother, taken by surprise, and in 
face of such stroog personal argaments, had not denied her 
her hearts desire. Kate had bidden her betrothed “ Go0d- 
night,” and retired to her owa little room, and was ou her 
knees thanking God for such great happiness, when her maid 
brought her Richard’s letter, marked on the outside, “ For Miss 
Kate’s own hand.” 

At first, the news had seemed too terrible to be believed ; 
then the revulsion trom bliss to the extremity of unlooked-for 
woe had prostrated her altogether; then reason slowly and 
painfully took the place of blank despair. Sne had a whole 
sleepless night to brood over that letter, and during such a 
vigil, thought is very busy. Her cousio’s intentions were as 
clear to her as though they had been written thus: “ Marry 
me, and all will be well; reject | offer, and I will put the 
law upon the scent of its victim. 1 am in London for that 
very purpose.” Baber 

She had observed to Maurice when Sir Richard left them by 
the river, what an evil Jook he had cast behind him; and 
Maurice had answered, in his cool professional way : “ Many 
a man isa murderer at heart at least once in his life, and no 
doubt, my darling, he would kill us both if he could.” 

And now a revenge more terrible than that, more terrible 
than imagination could have conceived, was in her cousin’s 


wer, 
Pomtuch as she had thought of the matter, the alternative 
which Sir Richard had suggested never presented itself to her 
even for a single instant as ible, And yet she bad quite 





given up the man she loved Poked lucked from her bosonr 
all,idea of wedding him, notwi that her heart lay 


at its root. She, the daughter of a felon, and who had been 
living for some years upon the proceeds of her father’s crime, 
was no bride for Maurice Glyn; no shame of hers should 
smirch the name which would one day be so famous. Ia her 
obscure and ignominious future, she would have one pleasure 
left—“* the devotion to something afar from the sphere of her 
sorrow”—in watching his fortunes grow, his tame increase. 
But with that thought she had done with him. Bya great 
effort she had, for the time at least, got rid of all mere selfish 
grief. For one thing, amid all her wretchedness, she felt truly 
thankful—that Sir Richard had written to herself, and not to 
her mother. If his menace had been held over her, if his al- 
ternative had been put before her, who, even as matters were 
last night, had very reluctantly given up the idea of his al- 
liance, how eagerly would she now advocate his views, with 
arguments hard to combat, and loving tears still harder to 
Withstand. If, indeed, she could have looked into her daugh- 
ter’s inmost heart, she would have seen the fruitlessness of such 
endeavours, the “never, never” keenest contempt had en- 
graved there; but no mere words could have convinced her. 
Yes, Kate thanked Heaven that st all events that trial was 
spared her—that she had not an enemy (powerful, because so 
dear a friend) to combat iu her own camp. With all her love 
for her mother, and it was great, and much intensified by the 


“presence of this common misfortune, Kate was by no means 


blind to the weak points in her character. She knew that 
Madam’s devotion to her own was more powerful (as it is in 
most women) than her sense of public duty; she felt, if this 
news were true about which sbe was now hastening to certify 
herself, that Mrs, Irby would be very loath to do what right 
demanded ; that she would never voluatarily consent to see 
her beloved daughter exposed to penury ; and that she would 
wait until the law stepped in and stripped them of all they had 
with the strong hand (as sooner or later it was sure to do), and 
give it by no means he!p, but rather hindrance. 

Now, this in Kate’s eyes would be nothing less than to make 
themselves parties to & fraud of which at present they were 
a guiltless, and she was well resolved that should not 
be. It was not, she knew, that her mother was an unjust wo- 
man ; she loved right not the less, but her child more; but it 
was Kate’s plan to save her from such misleading love. If by 
any means she could have spared her mother altogether from 
the knowledge of what had come to pass, Kate would have 
sacrificed anything, suffered anything, done anything—except 
marry Richard Aastey. 

The person that now alone shared Kate’s thoughts with her 
mother was her father. But how differently did she, perforce, 
regard him! She had only a dim remembrance of what he 
had been, but that was not a pleasing one. He had filled the 
house with coarse and brawling men, whose presence there 
had confined her mother and herself to a couple of rooms, and 
kept her {rom roaming about the garden: his gusts of pas- 
sion, of which she had been occasionally a witness, although 
soon Over, and never directed against wife or daughter, had 
filled her childish mind with awe of him. She had been his 
pet indeed ; but that description of affection is not always re- 
ciprocal, or, at all events, the strength of the love on one side 
bears no sort of proportion to that on the other. 

1t is a bitter thought that the wilfalness of man often brings 
contempt anew upon his memory long after he has been bu- 
ried in his grave. His widow and grown-up children remem- 
ber what is pleasant about him, and pardon his weaknesses 
for the sake of it when he dies; but the little ones of his 
household, if he have such, do not come to the knowledge of 
the evil he has left behind him until long after they have for- 
gotten what was good about him. They suffer the wrong he 
has bequeathed, and there is aothing to mitigate their sense of 
it. Thus, of late years, Kate Irby had been accustomed to re- 
gard her father scarcely more as such than as the cause of her 
mother’s embarrassments. She had a tenderness for his me- 
mory, but her natural intelligence had told her that, judged 
by any moral standard, neither as husband nor father was he 
to be esteemed. : 

She could not associate the reckless spendthrift man with 
any notion of self-sacrifice. She did not credit the motives 
(though in part the same as those she attributed to her 
mother), the passionate love for his own, which had caused 
him to dare the penalties of the law, and to exile himself from 
all that he held dear; the wistful love that bad brought him 
back, old and broken, to incur the present peril: she only 
kaew, for certain, that his existence was a crime, and his pre- 
sence at Blondel, ruin. 

And yet, though these bitter thoughts sprang up, perforce, 
amid the ruins of her shattered hopes, the remembrance of 
the weary worn old man to whom she had given alms, and 
who had blessed her in return with eyes whose tender yearn- 
ing bad haunted her for hours after, touched her young heart 
with pity. Beggar, telon, or what not, he was her father atill, 
and she had no thought of deserting or disowning bim. 

None of the now scanty inmates of the manor-house have 
risen as she opens for herself the great hall-door, and lets the 
early sunshine in. It seems to mock her with its warmth, and 
light, and cheerfulness, Every so familiar thing now wearsa 
novel look—that look that is begotten of coming change. As 
in a dead man’s face, an expression never beheld while be was 
in health and strength will sometimes appear, so, when we 
are about to leave some loved spot for ever, its lineaments 
take a shape never before seen, or, at all events, never ob- 
served. Each moss-grown stone that formed the entrarce- 
steps demanded her attention as she descended them; no 
flower-bed, no tree escaped it, till, with one long look towards 
the old lime-tree avenue, once haunted by a baseless memory, 
now sacred to love for ever lost, she hurried out of the iron 
gates, and down the road. How eruel and unsympathising to 
human woe is the face of nature! The air was fa)! of autumn 
odours; the breezss were playing about the tree-tops; the 
birds pouring forth their matin-3ong. Every leaflet held its 
sparkling jewel; the gossamer twinkled in the sun; the sap- 
phire sky gave promise of a raloless day. 

Bat what was wet or fine, hencefurtb, to her, who was 
never more to speculate on such slight matters? Had a tem- 
pest swept the earth, it would have roared by Kate un- 
heeded, ’ 

The thicket through which she hastened dropped diamonds 
and pearls on her unconscious head ; the grass beneath her 
heedless feet was dank with dew. Odaly at the stile where 
her cousin had halted the night before, she paused one mo- 
ment, and pressed her hand upon her beating heart. Her 
father was in yonder cottage: the dead—alive! 

Although the air was alive with nature’s waking sounds, 
and the rooks wheeled and clanged about the priory walls 
with aimless persistence, there came -no stir of life from the 
village nidden by the eastern hill. Was it five o’clock? Yes; 
from the unseen church-tower five was striking—the time for 
rested labour to resume its toil, Was there any human crea- 
ture in that humble hamlet, so poor, so old, so sick, that with 
them she would not have changed places if she could? It 
was but a few weeks ago that she had a her pity for 





the lot of Mary Grange; yet now, how i, seemed ! 
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As the reflection crossed her mind, Mary herself appeared in| The door was still;open through which they had just passed,| She took Sir Richard’s letter trom her bosow,and handed it demic 
the cottage garden ; unbonneted, she stood at the little wicket, | and beyond it lay that of the gate-keeper’s room, visible from | to her companion. ‘ veryi 
shading her eyes with her hand, and doubtless garnering all| where Kate sat. She pointed to it with her finger, and fix-] “Then you are not going to marry him?” was Marys first ougee’ 
the beauty and freshness of the scene in her heart, a future|ing her earnest eyes on Mary, demanded: “Is he really | exclamation when she had read it, og 
store of joy and thankfulness. To Kate it seemed that neither | there ?” “ Marry him? Never!” “ sone, 
earth nor sky could any more have power to make her glad| Mary clutched the mantel-piece—just as she had grasped} “Thank God for that, Miss Kate! Sir Richard is. bad is spP 
or sorry. ndpnmeeny ae turned, and, gezing round as one} the garden-gate when she first caught sight of her visitor, and | man.” of art 
with leisure gazes before he goes within doors, fixed her eyes | answered : “ No; he is not there.” It was a curious idiosyn-| “ But the letter? Do you understand what it means, what -_ 
on Kate, Kate, distant as she was, beheld her start and lay | crasy of Mary’s that she could not tell a downright lie. “He|it menaces? You have who that unhappy man iy oo t 
her hand upon the wicket, then slowly move towards the stile. | has gone out.” whose ruin is here sought, but do you see what he has done? sident 
= s early?” answered Kaie in hollow tones; “and| “Alas,I do. He is much, very much to blame.” ear ft 
CHAPTER XVIII. alone ?” “Biame a —_ en by the og = Ww Boo pe 
“ Not alone.” hoarsely : “It is no t, girl—it is a crime. e has commit 

KATEAND Marr, “ Who was with him, Mary ?” ted felony.” ™ 


“You are early this meting, Miss Kate,” said Mary, as| %&“ An old man; a—beggar-man; a—sort of tramp, to whom} “Yes, poor man; and has suffered for it years of exile: fg. 
she took the hand the former held out to her, as was her cus-| my father has shown some kindness. We have taken him in |lorn, unfriended. beggared: and all for your mother’s Bake 
tom; for the two girls had been playmates in their youth, and | for a night or two, for he was very ill—he slept in father’s|and yours, Miss Kate.” 


even now their intercourse, notwithstanding the difference .of | room, and father here.” “Yes. And he has now come back to break my 
their positions, was almost that of equals, “Do you know who that beggar-man was, Mary ?” heart (for it wild break when she comes to know this); and x 
“ Yes, Mary “No; I do not, Miss Kate.” for me, I wish I could die this minute. Ah, Mary, you do not 


“It isa morning to bring anybody out; and whataglor-| “But you guess? You have a suspicion? I read it in your | know—how should you?—what it is to be beloved, and yes, 

ious day it promises to be. I hope Madam is well ; but there, | eyes.” for your dear one’s sake, to put his love aside !” 

you can scarcely have seen her; although she too ia noslug-| “O Miss Kate, Miss Kate |” Kate, hiding her passionate sobs in her companion; 

J.” “ Yes; you know all, Isee. Leave off wringing your hands, | lap, did not mark the sudden anguish of Mary’s eyes; the 

“No; I have not seen her.” girl. And don’t call me ‘ Miss;’ call me Kate—if you are not | haggard smile that lit up for an instant her pallid face, just 
Kate spoke like an automaton; colourless, smileless—ex-| ashamed to speak to meatall. And come here, and kiss your Nagpoing turns some fair scene to livid white. 

pressionless, except for a certain anguish in her haggard | old playmate, Mary.” “Yet I pity you, Mise Kate, God knows. My heart bleed 

eyes. The two girls were sobbing in one another’s arms, as/|for you and for Madem: but then your course is easy; and] 
“ You are surely not well, Miss Kate,” said Mary anxiously. | though their hearts would break. am right sure you have determined on it: is it not so” 

“ This rising with the sun is very trying to those whoare not} “God help me!” “ To make restitution so far as we are able? Yes,” 

used to it; and coming all that way, and through the,wet| “He will, He will, dearest Kate. Hush, hush! People} “Brave heart! It is your father, then—your own father, 

wood too,” will be passing to their work, and must not hear us. We must | my darling—about whose sad plight we have Chiefly to con. 
“Ido feel a little faint, Mary—just a little. I will come | be secret above all things. Ihave been told nothing, but I | sider.” 

with you to the cottage, and you shall give me a glass of| am sure of that.” “ And what is to be done, Mary? Give me counsel, for } 

water.” * Alas, Mary, dear, since you talk so you know nothing— | need it, J have no friend in the world of whom to ask it byt 
“Do, Miss Kate, do; and sit down and wait awhile. Please | at least of what must come of it. Sit down in the chair here, | yourself. Think, think !” 

to take my arm.” and I upon the stool at your feet, Mary, where you cannot see} There was silence for a little, and then Mary spoke. 
Kate had expected the girl to make some excuse; to offer| my face. I will hide it in your Isp, as I used to hide itinmy| “I believe there is no immediate danger, dear Miss Kite 

to bring the refresbment out to her, at the stile; and this| mother’s at my prayers. Now, tell me all. I can bear it so; | Your father is in safe hiding for the present, and forewarned 

readiness to receive her lit a solitary spark of hope. If Rich-|and I must bearit. When did hecome,andhow? Whea|isforearmed. We must sirive to keep Sir Richard off tix 

ard’s words were true, and the man he spoke of was really | did you first see him ?” scent.” 

uader yonder root, Mary would surely not have invited her} ‘ Three weeks ago, Mies Kate, or may be more, One night,| “ Ay, the blood-hound.” 

beneath it, But the next moment, she called to mind another | when we were going to bed, he called; he was in rags, and} “In the meantime, by offering to give up to the insurancg 

sentence in her cousin's letter: “ At present, I feel convinced | very ill and pinched to look at.” The fair head that nestled |company whatever proportion of your property they my 

that you and I are the sole repositories of his secret ;” and her de her shook from side to side, and a shudder passed | demand ”—— 

heart grew numb and cold again as before. Mary, and doubt-| through the kneeling frame. “ Still, there was something in his} “All, all, Mary. I would rather work my fingers to the 

less her blind father likewise, were ignorant of the identity | face—if he had been young and strong, I might have called it | bone than keep one sixpence. Twice what we have would 

ot their guest. A few steps more, and perhaps, through | sauciness; at all events, it was not the air of one who has| not repay them.” 

the open door, she would see him sitting in the cottage-| stood cap in hand, for years, to ask for charity; but he spoke| “Just so. They merely want their money, however—y 

parlour. in the whiniog tone that beggars use.” much as they can get, that is—and not vengeance. It is only 
“ Why, dear Miss Kate, you are all of a tremble! Ido| “ What did he talk of, Mary?” Sir Richard who thirats for that,’’ 

hope you will not do such an imprudent thing again as take| “Partly of his own wanderings, telling us how he had| “Has my poor father any money?” asked Kate suddenly, 

so long a walk hours before your breakfast-time, However, | roamed in foreign parts, as well as in England, but chiefly he} “Yes, he has. I know he had three pounds of his om 

you shall breakfast with me, Fortunately, | have got the fire | asked questions. ho was‘ Madam’ of whom we spoke, and| when he went away; and my father”—Mary blushed, for 

alight, and you shall have a cup of tea and a bit of toast in| had she children ? At last he got to ask about yourself, Miss/the blind man, always fearing penury, was very saving, and 

less than no time.” Kate—then his voice changed. I saw that he had been speak- | indeed his enemies called him “ Miser Grange "—“ has a litile 
The little hearth was indeed already glowing cheerfally, as | ing in feigned tones, although he returned to them at once. I}store. Nay, Miss Kate, there is no need of thanks, for every- 

Kate sat shivering down beside it, after casting one hurried | sus nothing of course, beyond that. But my father was | thing we have is his, since it came to us from your family. | 
lance about the room, tenantless except for their two selves. | greatly moved. It is by the voice, you kuow, that a blind | was about to say, since the insurance company is to be treated 
er ears were stretched to listen if any one was stirring in the | man recognises his fellow-creatures. ara our visitor | with, you cannot go to them—to their 
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inner rooms, hidden by the closed doors. asked for accommodation for the night. We had (as you have | —at once, in person, and tell him all. It w be his daty, 

“ Will you have a bit of fried bacon, miss? I have nothing | seen) none to give him, there being only my father’s room and | and he would have no choice but to panish.” 

but that, I am afraid, and this morsel of honeycomb.” mine. Then he.asked to sleep at the priory. I felt confident} Kate shuddered. “ What, then, do you advise [017 
“Thank you. I am not at all bungry, ; anything | that my father would not grant this request ; but he did so at} “ Have you no friend who could be trusted ?” sisty- 

will do,” answered Kate, half-choked with her own words;|once. He even accompanied the stranger to the ruins, and lit} “Yes.” Kate smiled for the first time that morni numb 

then added us carelessly as she could : “I suppose your father | a fire in the gate-room where he was to sleep. 1 knew then} “A man of business,” continued Mary, “ who would know this di 

does not breakfast so early us this for certain that our visitor was something else, and more than | how to conduct the affair, such as Madam’s lawyer, Mr. Cro: rales ( 
“ No, Miss Kate. He is not like other old folks, who are | he assumed to be, and that my father knew him. Some break-| ley. What do you think of consulting him ?” devat 

fond of early rising; for, alas! there is no beauty of earth to| fast was taken to himr the next morning before I was up; and| “Suppose, being a lawyer, he should think it his duty, » 

—_ him—no dewy fields, no shining trees. The sun itself} when we went down, as usual, to the ruins, he was gone,” you say the secretary would do, to ”"—— pc 
no better to him, dear heart! than yonder fire.” ‘For how long did he go, Mary? When did yousee him} Kate did not finish the sentence, but her face raised to to the 
“Yes; it is very sad indeed. But he does not know what | next ?” Mary’s with a look of unutterable terror, did service for he body. 

he misses, Mary. It is the man who has had the power of} “ He came back ten days ago, much altered in a tongue. course 

vision, and bas lost it, whose lot is the most pitiable of all. It | for the worse. Indeed, he said he had been dreadfully ill; un-| “ We must risk something, dear Miss Kate, and that seem 

is only he who has been happy who can sound the depths of | able to move from some little alehouse, where he had put up | to me the least risk.” 

unhappiness.” for the night. I don’t know where he had been, but it was,1} And so, although the talk between the girls continued for 
“ God give us strength, Miss Kate, so that, at last, whatever | fancy, on some errand of importance, the issue of which had | some time, it was finally agreed between them that the bet 

our burden—unileas it be that of unrepented guilt—it becomes | been successful beyoad tiis hopes. I that from his} thing to be done, and without informing Mrs. Irby of what « sident 

endurable.” manner—which was gay aod triumphant, notwithatanding his | had happened, was to lay the matter before Mr. Crozley. chose: 
“ Ay, guilt and shame, Mary: those are the two things that | physical ailments—and from snatches of talk overhi on Up 

wither up the heart.” . the evening of his return between himeelf and my father. the ne 
“ate Miss Kate. There is but one thing, guilt ; for with-| They used to converse together in this room, where a bed had THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. use of 

out guilt, there is no need of shame.” been made up for father (his own chamber being given up to the > “You 
“Not for one’s self, Mary; perhaps so; but oftentimes for | sick man), and the wall is so thin that { could not help over-| ne of the results of the establishment of byte 4 

others.” hearing them. That first night I heard these words, Mias Kate, | Uoion, of London, — Ohambers's Journal, was to inspite 
Mary did not answer. She had grown very pale. It is rash and very dangerous,’ remonstrated my father, Muse of Dr. , one of the royal chaplains, ' 
“ Here is the tea, MissKate. Take a sup of it; it will do <qapecially if he bas really recogniesd you.’ To praise the sovereign whom her heart now, 

yom good. ere PRE Re ens a in * No, no; dog on” returned eeing’s Psi. hort samee And pay a tribute to the arts she loved, sig 

pu ps cup, ‘was all. er throat | a thousand m to upon my 3 » m z 

was parched, bat she felt she could not swallow. What mor- | see it once before I die.” after the following fashion : Death 

tal man or woman is so blessed as neyer to have experienced| “Of course I did not know what this meant ; but I knew While eastern tyrants in the tro car, what 

the like. there was some secret of importance, for my father enjoined Wave the red banner of destructive war ; i alac 
“It is a long time since I have been in your cottage, | me to tell no one that we had a lodger at the cottage. The = Soenes Sa eee an 

Mary’; the. is, except in this parlour. It has two other rooms, | next day and the next, and for many Savy est. wuses was far Excites to cherish native worth, le 

has it not?” ill to move; but one morning, feeling a little stronger, he To cali the latent seeds of genius fortb, 

“Yes, Miss Kate, My father’s and my own little > he shold pay a visit to the manor-house. “ You had To bid discordant factions cease, pret 

Piped aay mommy edited you still ieel telat 7OR wah t we orn ay See eee tein? by the And cultivate the gentle arts of peace ; oe 

water, or lie dowa;for an hour on m must !” answ e ; en I knew, bat 
TY should like to ase it." . ae pleading of is tone, tha it wan at the manor-nouse an‘ so on, until, waxing bold, the doctor, like other reversal ir. 
2 darling lived whose face he had come half the world to | doctors we wot of, assumes the seer : ‘The 
nable, but | see.” With raptare the prophetic Muse ter, 
it, through “ Poor man, poor man !” sobbed Kate. “I saw him, Mary—I Fovcsusny vena — rt 

saw bim.’ sees, | @ dering : 

Ci oppien® mat “ Yes, dear, ond Pe Panes © 0s ep ebato tin 8 eee ott thane tad our 6 ‘“ 

warm weather, I have sometimes thief in the night; the ew at,him and tore him. Thin Palladios historic a 

He _ of that, Miss Kate! Whatever he has done—for I fear that it And British Maphacle charm efuturesagel | 
house?” think of what he has suffered |” 
we 
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jemicians therefore think it necessary to declare that this was 
yeryymuch their” desire, but that they have not been able to 
any other means than that of receiving money for ad- 

to prevent the room being filled by improper per- 

to the entire exclusion of those for whom the exhibition 
pipparently intended.” One hundred and thirty-six works 


mn were exhibited, eighty seven contributed by thirty-three | 79. D 


ans ; there being but seventeen outsiders represented 

on the walls, and half-a-dozen honorary exhibitors. The pre- 
t sent four works: The Duchess of Manchester and her 
Son, “ia the character of Diana disarming Love ;” Mrs. Blake 
as “Jano receiving the Cestus of Veaous;” Portraits of Mrs. 
Bouverie and Mrs. Crewe, the famous Whig toast ; and Miss 
as “ Hope nursing Love.” Gainsborough contributed 

«A Boy’s Head,” a lar landscape, and a couple of 
West had his “ Regulus,” and “ Venus lamenting 

Death of Adonis.” Wilson was represented bj three land- 

+ and the lady-academicians assisted—Angelica Kauff- 
four classical pictures, and Mary Moser with two 
one in water-colour ani one in oi). The re- 

of the exhibition amounted to £699 17s. 6d.; in spite of 
the rival exhibition of the Incorporated Artista. We may as 
well dismiss the latter here, although it continued to hold 
exhibitions, somewhat intermittently, as late as 1791, if not 


a the king’s birthday cawe round, the academicians 
felt bound to honour it by giving a grand entertainment in 
Pall Mall, and illuminating the whole front of their house with 
jamps and transparencies. Cipriani designed the central deco- 
milion, representing Painting surrounded by Genii, with 
*Royal Munificence” personified in angelic iorm, hovering 
over ber head. West supplied a transparency of “Sculpture,” 
Dance one of “ Architecture.” Besides these, the building 
famed with lamps of all colours surrounding royal medallions, 
god trophies of arms, the whole surmounted by coloured 
terminating in a giganticimperialcrown. His Ma- 

fairly earned the gratitude of the Academy, for he never 

of assisting it in every way.° He found room for its library- 
schools, and council-chamber in Somerset House, where the 
members met, for the first time, in 1771. The same year saw 
the institution of its annual dinner, when, upon St. George’s 
Duy, the president and his fellows “sat surrounded by such 
na of claims to admiration as their own pencils had 
sdomed the walls with, and their guests were the most dis- 
mene men of the day; the higoest in rank, and the high- 
et in genius, the poet as well as the prince, the man of state 
andthe man of trade. It was one of the happy devices of the 
president by which jhe steered the new and unchartered Aca- 
through those qvicksands and shoals that had wrecked the 
institution out of which it rose.” It was at one of 

these delightful meetings that Walpole heard with surprise 
and concern, from the lips of “that silly changeling,” Oliver 
how Chatterton’s career had come to a dismal 

close by his own despairing hand ; at another, that Reynolds 
was charmed with the graceful attitude of the Duke of Or- 
Jeans, who was 80 soon afterwards to die on the revolutionary 
geaffold; and at another, that Burke, from the lower end of 
the room, sent a pencilled note to Sir Joshua, saying: “ This 
end of the table, ia which, as there are many admirers of the 
att, there are many admirers of yours, wish to drink an Eng- 
lish tradesman, who patronises art better than the Grand Mv- 
natque of France ;” and Boydell’s health want round the bril- 
Jiant room with acclamation as ‘ the Commercial Mecenas.” 
In 1778, the number of guests sitting down to the bauquet was 
; by 1780, it had risen to ninety; now the orthodox 

one hundred and forty. To receive an invitation to 

is itself a thiog of which a man may be proud, the 
Academy limiting the compliment to persons ip 

devated situations, of high rank, of distinguished talents, or 
of the arts. At first, the selection of guests 

to the president ; Reynolds surrendered the privilege 

they in turn handed it over to the general 

body. After a list has been made of the official or matter-of- 
course guests, the lent writes down any name he pro- 
which is out by the secretary ; the balloting: box is 
forward, and the name accepted or rejected by a ge- 
ballot—two black balls excluding the nominee. Then 
member, in the order of seniority, follows the pre- 
example, until the hundred and forty names are 


Upon the rebuilding of Somerset House, the ee wing of 

the new building was, by royal command, appropriated to the 

weofthe Academy. Walpole writes to Mason, in May 1780: 

“Yon know, I suppose, that the Royal Academy at Somerset 

is opened. It is quite a Roman palace, and finished in 

taste as well as boundless expense. It would have 

at the —- of the omen 
on our povet degradation. re 

of hist Majesty holding the memorial of 

should forget that he was at Cox- 


any, says: “This artist has gone to the East Indies, and we 
should have had no additional cause for regret had he talon his 
picture along with him.” Here is a specimen from another 
anonymous critic: “2, A bad, black thing. 48. A sturdy, 
raw-boned Caledonian picture, coloured with brick-dust, char- 
coal, and Scotch snuff. 65. Very bad. 68. Shocking indeed. 

9. D—— bad. 80 (one of West’s). Cold, marmorial, mecha- 
nical, and uninteresting, the figures not clothed but.loaded 
with Otaheite blankets.” Such gadflies as these the painters 
could perhaps #fford to despise ; but a more formidable assail- 
ant arose in 1782, in Dr. John Wolcot, alias “ Peter Pindar,” 
who, dubbing himselt laureate to the Academy, dealt trenchant 


criticisms right and left, preluding his first Ode with the pre- 
fatory lines :— 


Paint and the men of canvas fire my lays, 

Who show their works for profit and for praise ; 
Whose pockets know most comfortable fillings — 
Gaining two thousand pounds a year by shillings. 


Peter had some right to speak his mind—had he not given 
Opie to the Academy? He knew, too, what he was talking 
about, and his vigorous, if over-severe fault-finding afforded 
the outside public much delight. He could praise, too: writ: 
ing of some of Reynolds’s pictures :-— 


Works, a Titian’s band could form alone— 
Works, that a Kubens had been proud to own! 


Although he was not blind to the worst fault of the president, 
for he goes on :— 

I'm afraid, like beauty of rare quality, 

Born soon to fade! 


An enthusiastic admirer of Gainsborough’s landscapes, he as 
enthusiastically hailed his portraits ; and he showed true judg- 
ment in consoling the neglected Wilson, that fame would yet 
do him justice if he would only wait till he had been dead a 
hundred years, Peter Pindar’s pet aversions were Chamber- 
lin, Chambers, Loutherbourg, and West, the last coming in 
for the titterest outpourings of the poet’s wrath :— 


The Holy Scripture says “ All flesh is grass ;”” 
With Mr. West, all flesh is brick and brass; 
Except his horse-flesh—that, I fairly own, 

Is often of the choicest Portland stone! 


And again, reminding himself that he has promised to praise 
Weat’s paintings, he proceeds to do so thus: 


They'll make good floor-cloths, tailors’ measures, 
For table-coverings be treasures ; 
With butchers, form for flies most charming flappers; 
And Monday mornings at the tub, 
When queens of suds their linen scrub, 
Make tor the blue-nosed nymphs delightful wrappers. 


What he thought of tbe style of painting then in vogue in Eng- 
land, may be gathered from the last quotation we shall give 
from the once popular satirist : 


Give me the pencil whose amazing style 

Makes a bird’s beak appear at tweaty mile; 

And to my view, eyes, legs, and claws will bring, 
With every feather of his tail aud wing. 

Make all your trees alike, for Nature’s wild, 

Fond of variety, a wayward child— 

To bleme your taste some blockheads may presume, 
But miod that every one be like a broom. 

Ut steel and purest silver for your waters, 

And make yonr clouds like rocks and alligators, 


I see at excellence you'll come at last— 
Your clouds are made of very brilliant stuff ; 
The blues on China mugs are now surpassed, 
Your sunsets yield not to brick walls nor buff. 


In stumps of trees your art so finely thrives, 
They really look like golden-hafted knives, 
Go on, my lads—leave Nature’s dismal hue 
And she, ere long, will come and copy youl 


In 1784, the Academy lost one of its brightest ornaments. 
Among the pictures sent in that year by Gainsborough was a 
portrait-group of princesses of the royal family, which he de- 
sired should be hung as low as possible. The hangers, how- 
ever, possibly from causes over which they had no control, 
did not heed the request; and the artist at once wrote to have 
that and all his other works removed from the walls, which 
was done,and the pencil of the great painter never more 
helped to brighten the Academy exhibitions, In 1787, we 
bave Mr. Urban complaining of the falling-off in the quality 
of the works exhibited, owing to the unwillingness of artists 
to submit their best performances to the criticisms of the vul- 

. Indeed, the institution seems to have been under a cloud 
for a time, and artists showed little anxiety to become con- 
nected with it. Stubbs, the horse-painter, was elected, but de- 
clined to send in a diploma-picture, and was consequently su- 
perseded ; and Wright of Derby insisted upon having his elec- 
tion as associate cancelled. A serious danger, too, soon me- 
naced the Academy, threatening to sever its long-standing 
connection with the acknowled prince of British painters. 
Since the death of the first Professor of Perspective, office 
had been in abeyance, no academician being willing to accept 
it, and none but an academician being eligible. Reynolds de- 
plored the loss of the lectures, and at an election of asscciates, 





792, | littie! Even in the choice of school 


that these Discourses bear testimony to my admiration of that 
great man; and I should desire that the last words which I 
should pronounce in this Academy, and from this place, might 
be the name of Michael Angelo.” The wish was a prophetic 
one: the speaker never again addressed the followers of the 
art he loved. He was shortly afterwards seized with the ill- 
ness of which he died. When told there was no hope, he 
calmly replied: “I have been fortunate in long good health 
and constant success, and I ought not to complain, I know 
that all things on earth must have an end,and nowI am 
come to mine!” When all was over, Burke, Malone, and 
Metcalfe, thinking the Academy would be eager to show 
every honour to its lost leader, proposed that the president’s 
body should lie in state at the Somerset House, To their in- 
dignation and surprise, Chambers, the architect, induced the 
council to see all sorts of difficulties in the way, and to resolve 
that all they could do was to put their servants into mourn- 
ing, and close their doors until afver the funeral. Barke, how- 
ever, was not the man to be content with such a tribute to 
his dead friend; and West was persuaded to lay the mutter 
before George III, who at once ded Chambers, West, 
and three other academicians to wait upon the executors, and 
make the necessary arrangements. Accordingly, the nizht 
before the funeral, the body was taken to the Model Academy, 
which had been hung and lighted for the occasion; and the 
next day, all the members of the Academy followed their pre- 
sident to his resting place in St. Paul’s Cathedral; but they 
formed but a part ot the long procession of mourners, bent 
upon paying their last homage to the great artist and perfect 
gentleman, who, for four-and-twenty years had held the high- 
est post of honour.in the world of British art. 





MANNERS AND MEALS IN OLDEN TIMES. 


In the treatises for the rule of “little children,” we find 
courtesy described as coming from Heaven, when Gabriel 
greeted our Lady. Extreme cleanliness and constant prayer 
are insisted on as of first necessity; and young and old are so 
incessantly told to avoid “ spitting” in rooms as to lead us to 
suppose that what “ obtains” in America is a medisval fash- 
ion derived from old English manners, Youog and old folks 
carried their knives with them after meals. To clean them 
first on the cloth was a rude thing; but to wipe the knife 
with some cut bread, and to observe regulations which are 
well kept now, would win from those who remained behind 
the properly-bred person a general remark that “a gentleman 
was here.” 

There is no more word about forks than if the rules applied 
only to Chinese who handle chopsticks ; but apart from silver 
instruments, we find steel spoons mentioned. They probably 
supplied the office of forks; they were certainiy not for tae 
same use as the silver spoons were. They are not deseribed ; 
such description was not wanting for an article in daily use; 
but fork has been taken for spoon in much later days in very 
rude districts. The Connaught tarmer brought to an election 
dinner in his county town was puzzled with the silver fork 
which lay before him with his soup; what he most needed 
had been forgotten. The farmer reminded the waiter by ay 
ing—“ Waithur; will ye bring me a spoon widout a slit in 
it?” The custom still lingering in rural districts, where the 
guests, though gerved, will not commence eating till all the 
other guests, with the head of the household, are also supplied, 
was once a rule of polished courtesy in the noblest familics. 
To be in a hurry to begia before others was, in the old days, 
a siga of rudencss in bringing up. If children were slow to 
understand this and other rules, their understandings were 
eoon sharpened. ‘“*A rod reformeth all their negligence,” 
says one of these autaors; and the writer solemaly adds, 
“ He who spareth the rod all virtues setteth aside.” 

We learn here, too, how good wives taught their daughters 
in what we consider the dark days. These yourg ladies were 
enjoined to be pure of heart, obedient to God, zealous church- 
goers whom rain could not deter, and as lovely as they could 
make themselves, if they cared to become what it is supposed 
they all aspired to be, not angels, but wives. Hear what the 
old ancestral mother eaid to her Maud or Cicely :— 

If any man biddeth thee worship and would wed thee, 
Look that thou scorn him not whatsoever he be! 
The young lady is to consult her friends, however ; and, these 
consenting, she is enjoined by counsel, fruit of experience, to 
be very eareful not to get herself into trouble. Married, the 
young wife is told that, if her husband be angry,— 


Meekly thou him answer, and not as an alterling ; 
And 60 may’st thou slake his mood and be his dear darling. 


Does not the above emphatically show that it is not for no- 
thing that we eulogize the wisdom of our ancestors ? 

Then the wife is to pay all wages on the day they are due ; 
she is not to envy any lady who has a handsomer dress than 
herself; and she is recommended not to get crunk with her 
“cloth money.” As for the children, they misconduct 
themeelves, “ Mamma” is not to swear at or smite them with 
fisticuffs :— 

But take a smart rod and beat ’em on a row 

Till they cry mercy and be of their guilt akaowe, 
Oh, free-born young Britons of those happier days, when you 
are told of the “good old times,” remember what bad times 
they were for your elder brothers and sisters when they were 
masters, the author of 
“The Book of Nature” advises parents to be careful to pro- 
vide masters that are indeed pious and but especially 
“ such as can punish sharply with patience,” adding, sensibly 
enough, “and not with rigour, for it doth oft times make 
them to rebel and run away, whereof chanceth ofte times 

The writer of the “ Dieterium” lays it down as a rule that 
there should be no dinner-hour, bat that a man should 


Te-} much harm.” 
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with an elfliciency every moment increasing; and large 
obers of riflemen on the slopes of the Causeway Heights, who 
been placed where they were ia order to cover the retreat of 
Kussian battalions, found means to take part in the work of 
troying our horsemen. Whilst Lord Ca:digan 
ns rode thus under heavy cross-tire, the visible object they 
straight before them was the white benk ot smoke, from 
é to tre pierced by issues of flame, which marks the site of a 
tery in action; for in truth the very goal that had been chosen 
our d: voted equadrons—a goal rare ly before 


ind his squa 


essigued to ca 


y—was the frout of a battery—the front of that twelve-gun | 


tery, With the main body of the Russian cavalry in rear of it, 
ch crossed the lower end of the valley; and so faithful, so re 
tte, was Lord Cardigan in executing this part of what he un 
stood to be bis appointed task, that he chose out one of the 
8 which he jadged to be about the centre of the battery, 
® straight at its fire, and made this, from first to last, his sole 
ling star vnminee 
Pressing always deeper and deeper into this pen of fire, the 
oted brigade, with Lord Cardigan still at its head, continued 
nove down the valley Ihe fire the brigade was incurring bad 
yet come to be of that crushing sort which mows down half 
oop in one instant, and for some time asteady pace was main 
ed. As often as a horse was killed or disabled, or deprived 
the rider, bis fall, or his plunge, or his ungoverned pressure 
commonly the effect of epforcing upon the neighbouring 
rgers more or less of lateral Movement, and in this way there 
occasioned a slight distension of the rank in which the 
talty had occurred ; Dutin the next lostant, when the troopers 
ridden clear of the disturbing cause, they closed up, and rode 
in a line as even as belore, though reduced by the loss just 
ained. The movement occasioned by each casualty was so 
stavtly recurring, and so coustantly followed by thesame pro- 
the process of re-closing the ranks—that to distant ob 
rers the alternate disten-ion and contraction of the line seemed 
ave the precision and sameness which belong to mechanic 
trivance. Of these distant observers there was one—and that, 
a soldier—who so felt to the beart the true import of what 
W that, in a paroxysm of admiration and grief, he burst into 
6. In well-maintained order, but growing less every iustant, 
squadron still moved down the valley. 
‘lbeir pace for some time was firmly governed. When horse 
1, too valorous to be thinking of flight, are brought into straits 
his kind, their tendency is to be galloping swiltly forward, 
i man at the greatest pace he can exact from hia own charger, 
s destroying, of course, th: formation of the line; but Lord 
ligan's love of strict, uniform order was a propensity having 
he force of a passion ; and as long as it seemed possible to ex 
authority, by voice or by gesture, the leader of this singular 
st was firm in repressing the fault 
Thus when Captain White, of the 17th Lancers (who com 
ded the equadron of direction), became ‘ anxious,’ as he 
kly expressed it ‘to get out of such a murderous fire, and 
+ the guns, as being the beat of the two evils,’ and endeavour 
with that view, to ‘force the pace,’ pressed forward so much 
> be almost alongside of the chief's vridle-arm, Lord Cardigan 
:ked this impatience by laying his sword across the captain's 
st, telling him at the same time not to try to force the pace, 
not to ve riding before the leader of the brigade. OUtherwise 
i for this, Lord Cardigan, trom the first to the last of the on 
did not speak nor make sign. Riding straight and erect, he 
er once turned in his saddle with the object of getting a glance 
16 State of the squadrons which followed him; and to this ri- 
abstinence—giving prool, as such abstinence did, of an un 





ding resolve—it was apparently owing that the brigade never 
into doubt concerning its true path of duty, never wavered 


the best squadrons will if the leader, for even an instant, ap 


‘8 to be uncertain of purpose], and was guiltless of even 
ining to any default except that of faillng to keep down the 
.” 


s the battery was more nearly approached, the men rushed 
vard with ever increasing speed, despite the efforts of their 
ers to check them; but Lord Cardigan seems to have kept 


heir head througbout, speculating on the probability of his | 
; death from a canuon-sbot dividing bis body, yet still mea-| 


7 raging against Captain Nolan for his supposed i solence, 


lordship not being then aware that the unfortanate officer | 


already rd 

saffair Mr. King 
true account, 
charge with daua 





thy of the highest praise, 
ace of the enemy, and not being ab 
ecatiered remnants of hia troop, be was too precipitate ia re 
ying without a i 


eavouring to rally them, if for nothing better thao retreat 


s stated that his return was so much in the nature of a flight 
, when met by his supports coming up to the assistance of 


Tr comrades, w! 
3, he did n« 
btful, and t 
the whole 

K ing\ake 


© were still contending with the Russian gun 


be explainable by a case of 


mistaken identity 
we ar 





Supposing | ord Cardigan to be accurate when be says that 


‘ould neither see any still-combating remnants of bis first line 


ike gives what we must regard asa just 
here can be no doubt that Cardigan headed 

ss valcur ; it is equally c ear, we think, 
be got w thin the Russian guns, and so fir bis conduct was 
But, finding himself almost alone 
(as he alleged) to flud 


ertaining what bad become of his men, and 


see or disregarded them; but this seems to be} 


inclined to agree with the summing-up of 


| ———— 

| THE FUNDING BILL. 
| The following is the text of the juad 
| the Senate July 15 


vg bill as passed by 
Be it enacted, d&e., That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authoriz-d to issue coupon or registered bonds of Ue 
United States, in such form, and of such denominations as be 
may prescribe, redeemable in coin, at the pleasure of the Uui- 
ted States after 20, 50, and 40 years respectively, aud bearing 
the following rates of yearly interest, payable semi-annually 
in co that is to say: the issue of bonds falling due in 20 
years shall bear interest at 5 per centum; bonds talling due 
in 30 years shall bear interest at 4 per centum; which said 
is shall be exempt from taxation to avy form or under 
any State, municipal, or jocal authority, and the same, and the 
interest thereon, and the income therefrom shall be exemp 
trom the payment of all taxes or duties to the United States, 
}other than such income tax, as may be assessed upon other 
incomes; and the said bonds and the proceeds thereof shall 








be exclusiveiy used for the redemption of payment, at the} 


| option of the holder or purchaser of, or exchange for an equal 
amount of the present interest-bearing debt of the United 
| States, other than the existing five per centum bonds, and the 
| three per centum certificates; and may be issued to an amount 
| in the aggregate sufficient to cover the principal of all out 
|standiog or existing obliga’ions, as limited berein and no 
more, But not to exceed $700,000,000 shall be of tu 
redeemable in 20 years. 

And be it further enacted, That there is hereby appropri- 
ated, out of the duties derived trom imported goods, $135,- 
000,000 annually, which sum, during each fiscal year, shall be 
applied to the payment of the interest, and to the reduction 
of the principal of the public debt ‘a such a manner as may 
be determined by the Secretary of the Treesury, or as Con- 
gress may hereafter direct, and such reduction sball be in lieu 
of the sinking fund contemplated by the fifth section of the 
act entitled “ An act to authorize the issue of United States 
notes, and for the redemption or funding thereof, and for 
funding the floating debt of the United States,” approved 
| February 25, 1862. 





© issue 





And be it further enacted, That any contract hereafter made 
| payable specifically in coin shall be legal and valid, aud may 
|be enforced according to its terms, anything in the several 
| 
| standing. 
| Provided, That this section shall not apply to contracts for 

the borrowing of curreney, or the renewal or extension of any 
indebtedness under a contract already entered iatu, unless 
such contract originally required payment in coin. 
| Sm. 4. And be it further enacted, That from and after the 
| passage of this Act, no per centage, deduction, commission, 
| or compensation of any amount or kind shall be allowed to 
| avy person for the sale or negotiation of any bonds or securi- 
| ties of the United States disposed of at the Treasury Depart- 
| ment or elsewhere, on account of the United States; and all 
acts or parts of Acts authorizing or permitting, by construc 


hereby repealed. 
a 


| law, in which he says :— 


powers of the minister are at the same time abolished. 


citizen. It will no looger be under tutelage. 
incumbent upon the guardian of the seals to give detailed in 


| wards the press. 
.| foundly changed, it remains none the lets considerable ; 
transformed, and does pot disappear. 


wards the judicial authority? What as towards the writer? 


| tervention. 
} it should be in agreement with you 


ion as to the question of opportuvenese. 


beopys a is Mr. George Frau 





| acts relating to United Stetes notes to the contrary notwith- | 


tion or otherwise, the Secretary of the Treasury to appoint 
any agent, other than some pfoper officer of his d: partment, 
to make such sale, or negotiation of bonds and securities, are 


Tue Press iv France.—The French Minister of the Inte- 
rior has addressed a circular to the prefects upon the new press 


In realising the promise of January 19, 1867, the new press 
Of Lord Cardigan’s conduct in this tremen- | law puts an end to the discretionary power of the administration. 
The necessity of previous authorisation and the disciplinary 
Hence- 
forth the press will only have as its jadges the judges of every 
Henceforth it is 


structions to the public prosecutors as to the execution of a law 
| which only maintains the repressive action of the tribunals to- 
J But if the part of the administration is pro- 
it is 
What is this part as to- 
lo 
| what degrce shall you concur, a8 administrative power, iu the 
application of the new law? Brief exp!anations wili suffice to settle 
| upon these three points the character and the nature of your in- 
When the judicial authority has to begio a prose- 
| cution having a political character, it is essent ally desirable that 
It alone bas to decide the 
| question of legality, but you will often have to give your opin- 
any portion of bis supports, there are two monosyllables— | 
‘e apt than the language of scholars—by which hunting-men 
be able to describe his predicament, and to sum up pom t 


This situation implies | Jews, and went by the name of Natban’s band. 
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A Japenese MILLIONATRE IN Seancu or a Wire.—The 
Paris correspondent of Morning Post is feepoasible for the 
llowing Lhe muc vexed question of long aad short robes 
says a Free arnal, is likely to be more thao usually agitated 
n ¢ Ca | nce rit receip { news whic will pu n th yd 
ve sll the y g widows aod uomarrie) girls of Paris. Nothug 
} is talked about buy the approachiog arrival io this cap tal of an 
mwecnsely rch Japanese pobleman, surpassing in wealth any of 
|} the millionaires we hear of the Mille et une Nuits He 
| will shertly reach Marse in a steamship, which he bas had 
| bullt expressly for this voyage. He is coming to France to look 
j for some pretty young woman for a wile; it seems she may be 
| poor, but must be tuous, and about 18 years of age He in- 
tends to settle in Paris, and it is said has already inquired whe 
i ther he could not buy the whole of the right bank of the Seime 
| > fos ‘ ‘ alee } 
jin Paris to transform it into a palac His success ia this 
direction, however, may be doubted. His fortune is estimat 
ed at three milliards, represents 150 millions of francs 


annual revenue 


| Toe Great (nism AMERICAN MARTYR.—Whata very tremen- 





sTrain! We do not everremem- 
ber an iacident so graud as his appeal from a Dublia bankruptcy 
idge “to the Army and Navy of the Uuited States of Ame 
We once heard of a sma!l child, reproved by its parents, 
appealing unt» Cwsar ;”’ but that is aothing to Mr. Train, who 
appeals, not to the President, but directly to the Army and Navy 
ot the United States, who be evidentiy thinks wil rise, against 
the orders of their commanders, io his favour, invade the 
Bankruptcy Court in Dublia, and setgthe captive free.—Lon- 
don Spectator 


| rica 


A FormipasLe ArMy.—!It stated that the Dictator of 
Paraguay au army of 4.000 women, with “ Briga- 
dier-Geueral Eiza Lyuch’’—ao Eoglishwoman and Queen of 
Paraguay —at their he d. The Brazilians, of course, accuse Lo- 
pez of collecting these women by force, but it is much more 
probable that they are volunteers incited by the example of their 
brigadier, aud coufident that they can at least use the musket be- 
bind entrenchments. We think Spanish women heroines for 
defending their cities, bat then the Maid of Saragossa did pot 
lower the price of Brazilian Stock. Lord Stanley is again ad- 
vised to mediate, in the interests of civilization aud of the Slave 
Ewpire, which will, if the war goes on, perish as it deserves. 


is 


has railed 





INFLUENCE OF SouND oN GAs JETs,--~A contributor to} Once 
a Week, in treating this subject at some length, says: 


“To an early number of this volume, [ had something to say 
upon the phenomena of sen-itive fames—gas-lights which dance 
and contort themselves iu the presence of musical or other sounda, 
Well, Mr. Barreit, who has experimeaoted much with these curi- 
osities, has devised a practical use ior them in the shape of an 
} apparatus by which slight noises may be telegraphed to any dis- 
| tance. He takes a loug slender flame, which, at the faintest 
| noise, jumps down to a sbort one of fanlike shape. By its side 
he mounts a metal bar that will so alter its shape by heat, as to 
bring Ove end, otherwise free, into contact with a metal rod. 
From rod and from bar electric wires pass to a battery, and to 
a bell which may be anywhere within the house or out of it. So 
long as all is quiet in its neighbourhood, the fame remains erect 

and rod-like; but upun the least noise it falls down and spreads 
like a fan. In doing this it meets the metal bar, beats it, and 
| causes it to close the electric cireuit, and ring the distant bell, Io 
| this way the cry of a child ia its cot may be made to announce 
itself in its parent’s room, and the filings and hammeriag of a 
| burglar to arouse a house hold. In the principle, too, we may see 
| the germ of a method of registering sounds, a system of phono- 
| graphy, in short. Given a range of sensitive flames, each one of 
which will respond to a certain note of the gamut, and tbe brilli- 
ant cadence of the singer, or the extemporized melodies of the in- 
stumentalist, can be made to score taemselves upon a sheet of 
paper. Music will thea have an aceessory which will be to it 
what photograpby is to art, and the fleeting lights and shades of 
a sound-picture will be perpetuated for study and repetition, just 
as those of a light-picture now are.” 





| Paris THreves aND Frenca Derectrves.—A writer in 
}the Pall Mall Gazetie, describiug a visit to the neighbourhoods 
j occupied by thieves of Paris, says:—“ A few years ago there 
was a gang kuown as the Band of the Ca é of the Nineteenth 
| Century, from the name of a calé on the Boulevard de Sebas- 
| topol which they were ip the habit of frequenting. The mem- 
| bers of this gang, nineteen in number, were anything but des- 
jperadoes. Their mode of business was to sneak inte apart- 
| ments by means of false keys during the absence of the lawfal 
| tenants, and walk away with apy portable articles of value 
| that came to hand. Tuey were all young men oi from 20 to 
| 25 years of age, and at the time of their conviction no Jess than 
90 robberies were proved against them. The police captured 
} the whole gang at one swoop. * A remarkable gang of thieves, 
whose Dames were always on the books of the pretecture,’ ob- 
served the eldest police agent, ‘ was composed of a family of 
Natban had 


that frequent relations and an understanding will be more than| been imprisoned jor theit when a child, before the time of 
ever necessary between you and the public ministry, 1t also re-| Napoleon L ; and it was in the reign of the present Emperor 
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eight thea ” the beares i | When 
partic are became known at the prefecture re were given 
that no similar“ pliant” was to be made inf The “ chet” 
sald that It Was pothing mor 8 than ent ng people to} 
commit crime. When we suspect that a calé or cabaret is 
frequented by improper characters, one or more policemen 
n plain clothes, and not known in t quarter, are set to 


waich it, and itis their duty to follow © more suspicious 
characters about until they go t m1 when they leave them 
for the night As thieves are ordinarily late risers, the agent 
is always waiting for the man before he is stirring in the morn- 
ing. In this way he follows bim about early and late until he | 





detects him attempting to commit a robbery. No sooner bas 
he secured bim than he sets to work to find out his most inti 
mate associates, and mentioning their names gives the prison- 
er to understand that it was they who pul the police on his 
track As natura! result, the man, highly indignant at the 
supposed treachery of his accomplices, tells the agent all he | 
knows to their disadvantage, aod in dne course they are 
lodged in prison likewise.’ For capturing a thief a police 
agent, it seems, receives a gratuity of 20f. from the prefecture ; 
and for arresting & man who, baviog been already convicted 
and while under surveillance, as is always the case for a cer- 
tain period alter the expiration of his sentence, has left the 
town or village where he was ordered to reside, the agent | 
gets a gratuity of 10/.” 


Late Fasnions For Lapies.— Wreaths are now made very 
large, and entirely of flowers, and are usually equare in form 
They are placed on the head while the bair is still banging over 
the shoulders, as it is found easier to arrange the bair with the 
flowers thus placed first, than to add the wreath at the top of the 
head when the bair is dressed, Ocher headdresses are called the 
Tudor wreaths ; they are toquets of flowers, quite round, and 
worn very high on the head. The Duchess de Mouchy usually 
wears a Tudor wreath, as it is very becoming to regular features 
such as she possesses, These wreaths are made of very small 
flowers, such as mignonette, violets, clematis, smal! bell flowers, 
forget me not, &c.; while the square wreaths called Catalanes 
ar made of large flowers, such as roses de la reine, bluebotties, 


TUL 





ALBION, 


“ rom the ark * capa s rou 
The wortd came tf h peire 
Who Wee it that Gret beard the sound 
tt beet Upon the stairs 
war sugeee lin theese columns thal be firet beard 
rk weat be r two pair of soles and ¢ ‘ 
Most persons scoepted thie plearantry as the fittest method of 
“| a of a very troublesome question But somebody for 
“ wrot © the Ju Mail Gasette that be c ulg not be brought 
*wailow the poor little jest; for he was sure hal there were 
cr eOlcs Dor eels in the ark 


To him who cons the matter oer, 
A second thought reveals 

That tn the ark there never were 
Two pairs of soles and eels. 


It might have been replied to this writer that be is much to 
positive, for there were no less than eight souls raved in the ark 
But to please him, and to make an end of the matter suppose we 
accept a new solution of the marvellous problem. It is suggested 
in a clever little paper published at Leeds, and called the 
Owl, 
When from the ark went beast and bird, 

By two and two in line, 
*Twas Noah, walking first, who heard 

The High-Lows of the Kine. 


Since you must have riddles, try another. Benedick swore 
that he would never marry, and then be married. I had register- 
ed a vow never more to propagate riddles which, if there be any 
truth in the saying of the sage Ulysses that 


The herd hath more annoyance from the brize 
Than from the tiger, 


ought assuredly to be reckoned among the Little Worries that 
render life intolerable, and that form a subject of discourse a 
page or two back ; yet straightway I snap my fingers at the vow. 
Riddle me this :— 


Lovely I was, and loving, and belov’d, 
Yet me and mine a tragic fate befel : 
Howbeit, in Shakspeare’s p»ges ly has proved 
To be allied to Comedy as well : 
But now my name if you would have me tell, 
Let this be answer for the answer sought !— 
Already is it told you, though a spell 
Holds me incog., and this be telling nought. 


But he must be a very Pyramus for Jove who wiil discover the 
name of Thisbe in this tangle of words—Once a Week 


Cost OF TELEGRAPHING IN Evrorg.—AlU the Year Round, 





liles, dwarf dahlias of varied colours, &c. Wreaths of roses, all 
of different colours, and mounted on what are calied “ wood 
stalks,” are immensely popular at the present moment. At the 
last Tuileries ball the Countess de Pourtalés wore a Tudor 
wreath made only of violets, and on her white dress there were 
garlauds of wood violets interlaced with garlands of Parma vio- 
lets. For day wear Wile écru is decidedly fashionable, and no 
trimming appears so popular for it as English embroidery. Every 
lady who does not already possess a costume écru is ordering 
one, and now that it is a novelty it is to be seen on dresey occa 
sions. The prettiest style is the following: A petticoat with a 
double plaiting of the same materia!, a skirt rounded both at 
the back and front, open at the sides to the waist-band, and thus 
giviog the effect of a double apron. Round this skirt there are 
three narrow flounces, likewise of Wile ecrue, bordered with Val- 
enciennes; or else there are two flounces with one frill of Eog- 
lish embroidery between them. The short casaque is full at the 
back, and the sash is bordered with a double plaiting, edged either 
with Valenciennes lace or English embroidery. 


Tue FickLeness OF Fasnion.—The pawnbrokers complain 
that their interests suffer severely from the frequent changes in 
female fashions, and that when articles of clothing pledged with 
them are not redeemed at the end of twelve months, the changes 
of fashion greatly deteriorate the value of such articles, The 
Association of Pawnbrokers have therefore prepared a bill, to be 
introduced into Parliament in the next ression, authorising the 
sale of all articles of clothing not redeemed at the end of six 
moutbs instead of twelve. It appears that large quintities of 
clothing are pledged by persons without any intention of redeem- 
ing them, solely on account of the frequent changes of fashion.— 
Pall Mali Gazette. 





In REMEMBRANCE OF MAXIMILIAN.—The Pall Mall Gazette 
says: “The Emperor of Austria has sent to Mexico, through 
Baron Rothschild, some valuable services of plate for the priaci- 
pal friends and defenders of the late Emperor Maximilian. An 
interesting souvenir has aleo been forwarded to each of these gen- 
tlemen by the Empress Charlotte. It consists of a photograph 
taken from a picture painted by the Emprcs+’s order, and repre- 
senting the unfurtunate Maximilian, with a flag pressed closely 
to his breast, standing erect on &s nking ship. Underneath are 
the dates of the birth and death of the late Emperor, with the 
words, ‘ Priez pour lui’” 


Gen. Naprer's Tropuies.—Thbe spoils of war brought from 
Abyssinia are, by her Majesty’s wish, to be exhibited present- 
ly at the South Kensington Museum. They are, principally, 
the robe, crown, and slippers of King Theodore. These are 
the material results which the British nation acquires in re- 
turn for the four millions it bas already spent in the expedi- 
tion, and we know not how many more millions it will have 
to subscribe to defray the cost of that undertaking. The 
moral value of these trophies has been already considered, 





and their esthetic value we ehall have an opportunity of 


estimating when we see them. The 7omes says that they 
“all afford beautiful specimens of filagree ornamentation in 
silver very much resembling that which is known to con- 
noisseurs as Maltese work.” A second crown is mentioned 
as “a very poor tawdry thing of crimson velvet, with a gilt 
ornament on the top, and a gilt thread frieze or spiked 
border round it;” and there is also a second robe, of 


in treating of the Telegraphe of the Continent, says : 

“ We are a prudent people, and we like full value for our 
}money. ‘There is little doubt that first among the circumstances 
| which have retarded the growth of telegraphic correspondence in 
the United Kingdom, is the fact that the charges for the transmis 
sion of messsages are, aud have been for some time, higher with 
us than on the Continent, France, Prussia, Belgium, Switzerland, 
has each a tariff, the two former less, the two latter very much less, 
tban ours. The following Table will illustrate this pari of 
the subject: 
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The States of the Continent have great advantage over the 
United Kingdom in this respect. They can afford to impose low 
charges for the transmission of messages, because they need not 
do more than make the telegraphs self-supporting. Because the 
telegraphie system of each State is under a single management, 
thereby avoiding loss of revenue and increase of cost caused by 
}competition, And because they for the most part save expense, 

by combining the telegraphic administration with the administra- 
tion of several other state departments.” 
| And, while treating « f Telegraphs, we may mention some in- 
teresting facts in the history given by Herr Neumann in an offi- 
cial report recently published at Vienna. It appéars from this 
report that & line of telegraph was opened between Persia and 
Russia via the Caucasus so early as 1859. Telegraphic commu- 
nication between Europe and Northern Asia was also first es- 
tablished by the Ru+sian Government, which Jaid down a linc be. 
tween Moscow aod Omsk in 1862, and extended it to the Sea of 
Jspan via Irkutsk aud Kiachta ia 1864. A Russian telegraphic 
agency exists at Pekin, through which messages are transmitted 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, The lineie now being 
carried to Behring’s Straits by Okhotsk, and if the plan of the 
United States Government to establish a telegraph throngb the 
territory lately ceded to it by Russia is carried out, there will 
soon be an unin‘errupted line of telegraphs round the earth. The 
longest line in the world is that between San Francisco and St. 
Jobn’s, Newfoundland, a distance of 900 geographical miles. 
Herr Neumann annexes to bis report some statistical tables 
showing that the ‘otal length of the Kuropean telegraphs is 53,340 
geographical miles ; of those in America, 14,239; of those in 
Asia, 4.736; of those in Australia, 1,842; of those in Africa, 
1,504—exclusive of eubmarine lines. There are in all 1,200 tele- 
graph stations, and the number of persons employed in them is 
about 38000. The total weight of wires is calculated at 1,300,- 
000 cwt., and there are about 7,500,000 telegraph posts 
which it costs £200,000 a year to keep up. The capital 





curious fashion, which was probably the Queen’s robe. |¢xPended in the coustruction of the various telegraphs is 


There are, moreover,;- some = seals, one of which 





£16,500,000. 





| acquaintance—the lips of the flngers go to the lips as if by in 






















































































































wve WO ‘ ay ’ 
A New Kite ra 1 a ‘ . 
London paper say 
The Romans had three kit tk kiss of cere 
mony © kiss of [riendebip, and the kies of love. | wooder ug 
er whi wad the ordinary morning salutation now in fash 
on in the Row among the equestrians would be classed ? W 


used lo be content to pass our friends with a bow and a emik 
when we could not, or did not, stop to epeak to them; now 
whoever it is we meet—the oldest friend or the most casua 


luiuion Not content with bowing and smiling, we ‘iss ou 
bands to everybody, after the fashion in which io our childis} 
days we used, a8 we w-re pleased to call it then, ‘ blow kisses 
to our little playmates. What next? This too-familiar salu 
tation is neither ladylike nor elegant.” 





MARRIAGE AND Divorce tn Saxon Times.—The origin o 
the question in our matrimonial service, “ Who giveth thi 
woman to be married to this man?” may be traced, accord 
ing to tbe Rock, to Saxon times, for every Saxon lady had + 
“ mundbora,” or guardian, without whose consent she coulc¢ 
not be married. The Saxons regarded matrimony as a holy 
estate ; death alone could part the married. A layman who wat! 
a widower, or a widow, might marry again, but the Church 
though it did not prevent such marriages, only tolerated | 
them, and at the ceremony the blessing was withheld. The} 
“wakes” so well known in Ireland were once a religious rite 
amongst the Saxons in England. 


Mr. KINGLAKE ON THE PURCHASE S¥sTEM IN THE ARMY.— 
It would appear that Mr, Kinglake is not a very zealous admirey 
of the purchase system Speaking of the late Lord Cardigan, 
who, entering the army as a cornet at the advanced age of twenty: 
seven, purchased himeell, after six years’ home service, up to the 
command of the 15th Hussars, from which he was subsequently 
removed, Mr. Kinglake writes in bis “ History of the Crimeag 
War,” vol. 3—‘I imagine that the first active bishop or doctor) 
of divinity whom the Commander in-Chief at the Horse Guard 
might chance to have met on horseback would probably have 
been much more competent than Lord Cardigan (whose mind 
always worked in grooves) to discover aad seize the right mo. 
ment for undertaking a cavalry charge. . . There surely 
was cruelty in the idea of placing human beings under the con. 
trol of av officer at once so arbitrary and so narrow; but the nod 
tion of such a man having been able to purchase for himself @ 
right to hold Englishmen in military subjection,is, to my mind, 
revolting.” 


FIxInc THE Price or A Brive In InpIA.—The India 
Daily News gives an account of a little bit of social reform 
which has just been effected. It has hitherto been a custom 
among the Coles (Singblom) to sell daughters to bridegrooms 
—an institution peculiar to the race. The prices asked were 
so exorbitant (40 and 50 head of gattle being common) as to 
cause for some years past a falling off in the number of mar- 
riages and an increased immoral intimacy between the two 
sexes, Every district officer who has taken any interest in 
the Coles has endeavoured to advise them to alter their cus- 
tom on this point, but unfortunately without success. Col- 
onel Dalton, commissioner of Chota Nagpore, now reports 
tbat the people bave at last yielded their prejudices in regard 
to it. The evils resulting from the exorbitant demands for 
Cole ladies have been recently very frequent, and in taking! 
the opinion of the most intelligent of the Coles as to devising 
a remedy, it was discovered that they themselves were pre- 
pared for a change, but that no person would take the initia- 
tive. The commissioner, however, convened a punchayet, and 
it was resolved by all the Mankis and leading men that the 
bride’s pun or price in future was not to exceed ten head of | 
cattle—this also was nominal, as the ten head will include a 
pair of oxen, a cow, and seven rupees, and for the poor only 
seven rupees, without any cattle. The change is a very re- 
markable event in the history of the Coles. 





Cuttrxe Giass py Hor Arr.—According to Les Mondes, 
the use of hot air, or gas, for cutting glass, is an invention, al- 
ready utilized by the Crystal Company of Balcarat. The hot 
gas issues from @ pointed or flattened tube, and is driven di- 
rectly upon the goblet or other object to be cut, which is 
placed in close proximity to the tube, and made to revolve 
upon its axis. A narrow circle of heated glass is thus formed 
upon the object in question, which being damped immediately 
afterwards, causes the glass to divide with extreme neatness | 
at the part thus heated. The operation is more rapid and ef- 
fectual, we are told, than any means bitherto employed for 
this purpose. 


Tus Mont Cents Summrr Rariway on PRAcTICAL OPERA- 
TION. —The Mont Cévis Railway is slowly conqueriog ,the pre« 
judices of those old-fashioned travellers who prefer thc level JM 
line, and who woulc rather travel by diligence than face the im- 
aginary periis of Mr. Fell’s zig-zag over the mountain. Add to 
these prejudices the alarms raised by inierested propbets on each 
side of the mountain, who predict some dreadful aeccid: nt as in- 
evitable, and it is as much as can be hoped at prevent if therum. 
ber of passengers can just be said to increase. People who sl- 
low themselves amenable to reasun know that the mountain rail- 
way is not only as safe as the level tine, but very much sufer. 
The Savoy Journal, speaking of the rapid descent of a trsin over 
an incline whose gradient is 1 in 12, says that, “thanks to the 
supplementary braker, which supply ao ad libitum pressure on 


the central rail, the pace may be slackened, aud the tiu n stop- 
ped almost instantaneously, even when golog at full sper onthe 
sieepest inclines;” and it adds that “a horre is | s- cocile to 


guidance than this mountain locomotive.” That the lie isa 
success is shown by the fact that people in Italy ure already 
beginning to talk about forming new lines of the same cescrip- 
tion, One, among+t many others, seems likely, belore jong, ta 





connect Italy with the centre of Switzerland, 
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& Tue Ricnest MAN In THE WorLD.—The Court Journal 


ys:—" The richest man in the worid is not to be found in 
"oe Eastern, but in the Western hemisphere. He is not an 
Simperor, vor a Prince, but an American trader, with an in- 
| “ome of nearly two millions sterling. (Who is he?) Next to 

“im comes a Russian boyard; the third is an Englishman 
} Peho has large East India possessions. The name of Roths- 
’ bild is only eleventh on the list. This reminds one of the 


‘4te Mr. Thornton, who died some three years ago leaving 
Tach an enormous sum that the legacy duty was 4n important 
dition to the receipts of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


*& was his ambition to be the largest recipient of dividends at 


; *ue Bank of Eogland, and he used to show with some giee his 


® alf-yearly dividend warrant for nearly £40,000. The Bank 
PSeople, knowing his foible, used to worry him, and when he 


P) S4sked if he was not their chief customer, they would reply 


‘hat there was one larger than he. At last he found out that 
jis was the Court of Chancery, and he was content. He had 
Ino children, but left his money among nephews and nicces, 





Gil old employés, With one of bis relatives he quarrelled, and 
49 to punish her he left her only £100,000. 
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. PROBLEM, Ne. 1,018.—By Mr. T. Herlin. 
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ki BLACK. 
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we 














th: WHITS. 


¢ White toplay and mate in 3 moves. 





hal SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 1,017. 
in White. Black. 


ial 1 KttoQBs 1 KtoQB3[A} 
2QtoQ B4 mate. 


rer [a] 


tri | 1 Ktto QB3 orQR3 
a 2 Ktto Q Kt6or K 7 mate 








84 CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


3 Mr. Mackenzie gives the odds of the K Kt to a member of the 
, 
hiNew York Chess Club. 











45 P to K B 8 becomes a Kt 


THE ALBION 


July 18 








CHESS IN BERLIN. 
The first game ina little match at present pending between 
the great Prussian Master, Professor Anderssen, and Mr. Zuker- 
fort. 

Sranisn OPENING. 





White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr, Z. Mr. A. Mr, Z. Mr. A. 

1 PtoKé PtoK4 19 Rto K eq QtoQ2 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3s 20 KttoK Bsq KttoQs6 
3 BtoQ Kt5 KttoK B38 21 RtoK 2 Q to K Kt5(c) 
4 Castles Kttks KP 22PtoK BS QtoK Kt3 
5 PtoQ4 BtoK? 23 KttoK Kt8 QRtoKegqg 
6QtoK2 KttoQ8 24 RtksR K tke R 
7 Btks Kt KtPtks Bia) |} 25 QtoQR5 BtoQ Beq 
8 PtkeP ttoQ Ktd |2QtksQBP KttoK8 
9 PtoQB4 Castles 27 KRtoQ Beg BtoQR3 
10 BtoK3(6) PtoK B4é 28 BtksK KtP(d) Q tke B 
Ll Ptksten pas B tke 29 QtksQBP QtoK4 
WPtoQBS PtoQ4 30 Q tks B Q tks P 
13 KttoQ4 Q to K sq 31 K tks Kt K tks R ch 
4 QtoQB2 KttoQaq 82 Kt to K Baq Sad 
15 KttoQ2 B tks Kt 33 Qto BSch to Kt 
16 Btks B KttoK$ 34 QtoKKt4ch K to Req 
I7QtoQB38 KttoK BS BQtoQich QtoK4 
18 K to Raq BtoQR3 





And Black won the game. 


(a) If he bad taken with the other‘Pawn, the result would have 
been in White’s favour :— 


White. Black. 
7QPtkeB 
8 P tks P 8 KttoK Bé 
9 RtoQsq ¥BtoQ2 
10 PtoKk@ 10 P tke P 
ll KttoK5 11 BtoQ3 


12 QtoK Ri5ch &c. 
(6) It was thought afterwards that White would have done bet- 
ter by playing his Q Kt toQ B3. 
(c) He might here have played as follows :— 


White. Black. 
2. Kttks QBP 
22 B tks Kt 22 BtksR 
23 Btks RB 2 Btke Kt 
&e. 


(d) This appears to have been a miscalculation. He should 
have played— 


White. Black. 


28 QtksQRP | 28 BtoK BS 
29 B to Q B3 with a good game 


— London Ere. 
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“BEAUTIFUL FOR EVER!” 


A reputation may be stained, 
With smirch of foulest filth engrained, 
But still the motto be sustained, 

Of “ Beautifal for Ever !” 


Still o’er the door the Royal Arms 

May lure, within our Circe’s arms, 

The fools who’d by cosmetic charms 
Be “ Beautiful for Ever !” 


Still battered belles, in triple veils, 

Through real aches and borrowed ails 

Will wade, in hopes to lure the males 
When “ Beautiful for Ever !” 


Still dropping character and cash, 
Fools will risk palsy, pimple, rash, 
« In hopes to rise from paste and wash 
As “ Beautiful for Ever !” 


Would we could have a mirror raised 

Before these fools, cosmetic-crazed, 

To show the face they’d hear bepraised 
As “ Beautiful for Ever!” 


For nature's rose, red rouge’s wear, 

For nature’s crown, a corpse’s hair, 

For nature’s white, the enamel’s glare— 
There’s “ Beautiful for Ever!” 


But foully as such faces show, 

Still fouller humours lurk below, 

And more than healths to wreck may go, 
In * Beautiful tor Ever!” 


Soon, seamed without and soiled within, 
Soul may grow hideous as skin, _ 
A whited sepuichre of sin— 

Unbeautifal for Ever !— Punch. 





+, Ramovs Waire’s K Kt. 
dig White. Black, White, Black. 
be Mr. M. Mr. 8: Mr. M. Mr. 8. 
* 1PtoK4 P to K4 25 Q@toQ3 QKteQ 
Tle PtoQ4 P to Q3 [2 Bio ka Kt to Q B5 
Mes BtoQB4 KttoK BS Z4QtoQBs StoQB4 
Kl. 4 Castles P tks QP 2 KttoK R4 Btks B 
ts PtoQBS PtoQs6 49 K tke B Qto K3 
WEQtoQKt3 QtoK2 30 Qto K2 P to K Kt3 
»O 7 BtoK Kt5S KttoQ B3 3LRteoK 63 RtoK B2(d) 
kg PtoK B4 PtoK RS | 2 KttksKKtP Kto K Kt2 
8t 9BtoKK4 PtoQR3 33 KttoKR4 PtoQB4 
M19 KttoQ2 QtoQ 2 (a) SM RtoK B2 PtoQdS 
'f4] BrksPatQ3 BtoK2 [3s QtksK RP PtoQ6é 
12 YRto K Castles 86 KttksK BP K toR (e) 
fig BtoQ Kt K Ktto K R 2/387 Kttks R K tks Kt 
% 14 BtoK Kt3 FtoQ kta S83 PtoK BS QtoK B2 
abi5 PtoK 5 Qto K Kt5 30 PtoK B6ch K to Kt 
airjg KttoK4(5) Bto K3 40 QtksQch KtksQ 
N47 QtoQB2 BtoK B4 41 PtoK6ch Ktokt3 
thas Q@toK B2 PtoQ4 42 PtoK 7 R to QB 
®19PtoKRS QtoK Kt3 |43PtoK BT PtoQ7 
inigo Kt to Q2 B tks B 4s PtoKSqu’ns P tks KR queens 


KttoQR4 


double ch and mates in two 


Bewanrs ov Banzivs.—From the facility with which it re- 


st22 KtoR2tce) PteK B4 
yar 23 QRto K PtoK KR4 
ert KttoK BS QtoQ Kt3 


hei (a) With the intention of playing Kt to Q R 4. 


more moves 





id (6) Nota good move, as it enables Black to force an exchange 


7 vr Of pieces. 





ap 9 Q Kts 
(d) This move loses a valuable Pawn. 
8a (e) K Kto Q2 would have been better. If 36 P to Q7 White 
tt still would take KR with Kt, 
cht 
, he ‘é 
th; CHESS IN PARIS. 
- An amusing little game played between Messrs. Chapelle and 
om J ournoud, 
had Sicitian OPenine 
set White. Black, White. Black. 
>* Mr. C Mr. J. Mr. C. Mr. J. 
re 
sb LPtK4 PtoQpa ‘9 KttoK BS Castles 
bu 2BtoQB4 PtoK3S 10 Kttks KB Qtks Kt 
' 3 KttoK2 PtoQ4 ll Biks Kt P tks B 
the 4 P tks P P tke P 12 QtoK B38 QE to K(a) 
Ki 5 BtoKtSch KttoQ Bs 13 Kto K 3 P to Q5 
Bu & Castles B to Q3 14 QtoK KtS PtksR 
tou 7TRtoK BtoK38 [s QtksQ 
an 8 AttoKKtS Ktt> K BS 


‘eu (a) Threatening the fatal move of B to K Kt 5. 


be (6) We give this skirmish solely on account of the singular ter- proximateiy. Ia 1867 the cholera carried off about 89,000 pet- 
mination, as the manner in whieh it is played by Mr Chapelle eons. In 1868, dowa to May 1, about 111,831. Add to these 


would be discreditable to a player receiving a Rook. 


jor (¢) Had White pushed K B P on Queen, the reply would beQ 


P to K 7 and|pamed establishments, were 14,355; in the religions houses, 
wins (6) | 401; and in the hospitals, 2,225, making a total of 16 98T. 


moves grease spots from fabries, this asbstance has come to be 
regarded almost as a household indispensable. Bat few persons, 
however, realize the explosive character of benzine or the dan- 
gers attending the careless handling of the liquid. Being one 
ot tbe most volatile and inflammable products resulting from the 
distillation of petroleum, it vaporizes with great rapidity, so that 
the contents of a four-ounce vial, if overturned, would render 
the air of a moderate-sized room highly explosive. The greatest 
care should be exereieed in handling this substance, in proximity 
to fire, and it is important to remember that the vapour escaping 
{roman uncorked bottle will cause a flame to leap over a space 
of several feet.— Scientific Amerwan, 





MortTatrty tn Atogrta.—The Moniteur de U Algérie pub- 
lishes a statistical table of the deatbs among the Arab population 
belonging to the military zone, during the year 1867 and the 
first four months of 1868. It says: 

The number of natives of the civil and military territories re- 
ceived into the asylums since their foundation, in the three pro- 
vinces, is 101,475. The religious establishments took in 1,672, 
and there still remain there 1,271. The asylums now only con- 
tain a few hundred men, womens, and children still unable to join 
their tribes. The deaths announced up to May Ist in these last- 


The figure of those deceased outside can only be given ap- 


figures the amount of 16,981, abov -mentioned, and the genera 








total is 217,812. Such is the loss occasioned by famine and 
cholera in a population of a million of souls. It must not be 
forgotten that before the famine there were in Algeria 2,500,000 
Arabs, out of whom one million were Kabyle Berberes, who 
supported the crisis of 1867 and 1868 without loses. The Arabs 
of the civil territory, 200,000 in number, have had no victims to 
deplore ; and those of the Sabara, 300,000 in number, have had 
no case of death from famine. The scourge has therefore fallen 
almost exclusively on the million of Arabs in the military 
territory. 





Tae Ex-Empress or Mexico —The Journal des Debats says 
that, ramours having gone abroad that the ex-Empress Char- 
lotte intended to return to Mexico at the call of a powerful 
party, it made inquiry on the subject of her health, and ascer- 
tained from the most reliable source that “though her condi- 
tion is improved, her reason is profoundly affected.” “ Itsome- 
times happens that she appears quite well. She then speaks, 
or reads, or plays as in the best period of her life, but with a 
melancholy recollection of the days she spent in Italy and in 
Mexico.” The multiplied attentions of the King and Queen 
have contributed, with the beautiful scenery of the Palace of 
Laeken, to produce this happy result, which unfortunately is 
not permanent. It has been already stated that she gave 10,- 
000 ftorins towards the monument to be erected in Trieste to 
the memory of Maximilian. A golden crown, manufactured 
at her order in Brussels, was laid on the coffin of the deceased 
Emperor on the occasion of the religious celebration of the an- 
niversary of his death on Thursday. She saw it before it left 
Brussels, and bathed it with her tears. Her grief was simple 
and natural, and showed no symptoms of exaltation. 





Tue Suez CanaL.—A deputation waited upon Lord Stanley 
at the Foreign-oftice, on Saturday the 20th uit., to urge certain 
proposals relative to the Suez Capal. In the charter of con- 
vention originally granted by the Viceroy of Egypt to the 
canal company it was stipulated that neutrality should be pre- 
served, and that stipulation was afverwards ratified by the 
Sultan of Turkey. The chief object of the deputation was to 
urge upon Lord Stanley the importance of making this conces- 
sion the basis of a convention between Evgland and France ; 
and from what transpired at the interview it is inferred that 
ae action, with this object in view, is only a question 
of time. 





Austria FoLLowmse America’s LEAD.—Baron von Beust 
has addressed a letter to the Austrian Ambassador in London 
defending the coupon tax on Austrian Consoles, intended avowed- 
ly for the benefit of London, “ that great barometer of the mone- 
tary fluctuations of the world.” He pleads, first, that he could 
not help himself, as the agreement with Hungary had diminished 
his resources, and that the alternatives were this tax, or formal 
repudiation, or a new loan to pay interest. Mr. Gladstone, he 
argues, bas condemned such loans, formal repudiation would have 
injured creditors, and he therefore chose the tax, which he says 
explicitly is to be “ temporary.” Secondly, he says bondholders 
have had Austrian bonds at a price which makes them very pro- 
fitable, and if they wanted absolute security they should have 
bought Dutch Rentes or Eaglish Console, The latter argument 
is silly as well as cynical, a man’s right to the goods he pays for 
not being affected by their price; but the former amounts very 
nearly to a frank confession of bankruptcy. If it had been quite 
frank, and the sentence about time had been a li tle more like a 
pledge, Ausiria would have been forgiven by all the Bourser, 
which indeed are already giving more for ber stock. Vienna 
intends to be honest, we believe, but the Hapsburgs should not 
have set a precedent less stolidly honest poeple will improve on. 





Tue Late Hanpet Festiva at SYDENHAM.—A compari- 
son between the numbers of persons who visited the Crystal Pa- 
lace at the Handel Festival in 1865, and those who have attended 
the present meeting, may,help to some estimate as to which 
was the most successful of the two. Subjoined is the official 








sta‘ement :— 
1865. 1868. 
Rehearéal...........0. 15,420 | Rehearsal.............. 
First Gay... .c.ccccccess 13,677 | Firet day......... ‘ 
Second day........ -- 14,915 | Second day............. 
po re 15,422 | Third day.............. 
nee 59,454 | ZOtMh ccececccweces 82,465 


In 1857, the experiment trial, the aggregate numbers were only 
38,114; in 1859—the first real Handel Festival, in commemora- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of the composer’s death—tbey were 
81,319 ; and in 1862, the year of the International Exhibition, 
when it was first resolved to make the Handel Festivals in the 
Palace triennial, 67,567—the absorbing interest created by the 
International Exhibition satisfactorily accounting for the eonsi- 
derable difference between 1859 and 1862. The second trieonial 
meeting—that of 1865—looked at simply from the point of view 
of numbers, represented a decadence, although, regarded in an ar- 
tistic sense, it greatly surpassed avy of the three previous festi- 
vals. A more wouderful series of performances was never listen- 
ed to, either in England or elsewhere.— Builder. 





SmLencep at Last.—Heretofore our entrance to the mag- 
nificent salesroom of WHEELER & WILson has been greeted 
by the musical click of their sewing machines, intermingled 
with the song of birds and the hum of pleasant voices. Alas! 
the change! The wheels now glide as swiftly and the silver 
arms still weave the silken threads into pearly stitches, but 
silent as a dream or an angelwwhisper. An improvement has 
hushed that silvery tongue. No longer will it time the 
mother’s song as she sings her babe to sleep, or the maiden’s, 
as she stitches robes for herself and loved ones. Silent as the 
heartbeat of the ebb and flow of life currents, the wheels and 
arms glide and glitter, leaving its pretty mistress to make all 
the noise. 








MME. C. WAITZFELDER, 
Importer of Brussels Point and Chantilly Laces, India Camel’s 
Hair Shawls. 342 Sixth Avenue, near ist St., New York. 


THE QNLY COLD MEDAL 


Awarded to AMERICAN Szwinc Macutnes at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 


Tas Hows Macurne Co., 
ELIAS HOWE, Jnz., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines 
699 BROADWAY. New York, 
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FINANCIAL. 


FISK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
or 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 


Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5 20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made. 


_PISE & HATOH, No. 6 Nassau Si Street. 




















CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
Bewaan, SHERMAN & CO. 





HOWES & MACY, 
BANKERS, 





(Tue SAME AS AN INCORPORATED BANK.) 
NO. 30 WALL STREET, NEW YORE.’ 


Foar Per Cent. Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
PERSONS KEEPING ACCOUNTS 

May deposit and draw as they please, the same as with the City 

Ranks, and will be allowed interest en their daily balances at four 
per cent. 

COLLECTIONS MADE 

On any part of the Union with immediate returns, at the lowest 

current rates of exchange. 


ORDERS FOR THE PURCHASE 


Or sale of the various issues of Government, Railroad and other 
Stocks, Bonds and Gold, promptly executed for the usual com 
mission. 


ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 


For Travellers, available in all the principal towns and cities in 
Europe. 





HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 


32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 





Carrency and Gold Accounts Received. 


Interest allowed on all daily balances with privilege to check 
at sight. 


Certificates issued for Deposits payable on demand, and bear- 


ing Interest at market rates. 


Orders for all First-Class Securities, also Gold, promptly 


executed. 


HATCH FooTERco 


BANEERS, 
AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No, 18 WALL 8T., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 





IMPORTERS and Ormers furnished with (GOLD at current 


rates, 





THE 





INSURANCE. 





FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
VIRB INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, L114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 

9 Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 


(INCORPORATED 1823] 


Oash Capital, - - - - - --- =~ - - - $600,000 00. 


Insures Property podem Loss or preys by Fire at usua) rates 
Policies Issued ana ——— the Office of the Cenpens, 
x1. at ~ various Agencies in principal cities in the Unite 
JAMES W. OTIS, President 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. SRISWOLD., General Agent. 
“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOEB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Hroadway, N. Y. 

18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 





Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 
“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual mee a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the ‘faret six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.’’ 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND oR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles ot Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those wbo are not 


—especially 
IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 
not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 


cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company 
Insurance can be ehocted by letter full directions given upon 


application. 
Agents wanted in{City and Country, — 





IMPERIAL ro. INSURANCE GO., 


ee... aon 1803. 
Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS IN GOLD. 

Office of the United States Branch, No. 40 Pine St., 
E. W. CROWELL, Resident Manager. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
. M. ARCHIBALD, H..B. M. Consul, Chairman. 
A. A. LOW, of A. A. Low and Bros. 
E.8 JAFFRAY, of E.8. Jaffray and Co. 
RICHARD IRWIN, of Richard Irwin and Co. 
DAVID SALOMON, No 11 West 38th Street. 
J. BOORMAN JOH NSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & Co. 
JAS. STUART, of J. and J. Stuart. 


DAVID MURRAY, 
SILVER PLATER, ere BELL- HANGE R, AND 
NEKAL JOBBER, 
627 SIXTH AVENUE. between 36th and 87th Sts., New York. 
Front Door Gongs and Speaking Pipes, put up promptly and in 
he best manner, in city and country. 





WE EAINED CLASS. 
_ 147 a} 143 EAST TWENTY-SBOOND br, N. ¥. 


TRUNK MANUFACTURER 
—< 12 years, at 335 Sixth Ave., one door “below Stet 
St., Y. Trunks and Travelling Bags of all kinds t 


at 102. 


660 MILES 
OF THE 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Renning West trom Omaha 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 

ARE NOW FINISHED. 


WHOLE GRAND LINE T° THE PACIFIC WILL 
SOON BE COMPLETED. 
The means provided for constraction are ample, and 


Surplus, ------------- +--+ $266,057 77 there is no lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecution of the 
enterprise. The Company’s FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, pay- 
Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,...... $766,657 77 | snie, PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, IN GOLD, are now offered 


They pay 
SIX PER CENT. IV GOLD, 


and have thirty years to run before maturing. Subscriptions will 
be received in New York, at the COMPANY’S OFFICE, No. 20 
Nassau Street, and by /OHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 59 
Wall Street, and by the Company’s advertised Agents throughout 
the United States. 

A PAMPHLET and MAP for 1868, showing the Progress of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be 


‘obtained at the Company's Offices or of its advertised Agents, or 


will be sent tree on application, 


JOHN J, CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
June 18, 1868 


WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY'S | 
BUROPEBAN EXPRESS. 


PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
PROMPTLY FoRWARDED. 

Exchange for Sale, 
Collections and Commissions Hzxecuted. 
WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 

84 BROADWAY, 

NEW YORK. 
T ARR A n T’ 8 

EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
Is a gentle and cooling Cathartic or eoapanre medicine, in the 
orm of a Powder, pleasant to take and is recommended and 


used by the best Physicians in the country as a most reliable and 
effectual remedy. 


EFFERVESCENT 


Cures Dyspepsia, 
Cures Heartburn, 
Cures Sick Headache, 


SELTZER 


Cures Indigestion, 
Cures Costiveness, 
Cures Piles, 


APERIEN T 


Cures Sour Stomach, 
Cures Nervous Headache, 
Cures Liver Complaint, 


A POWDER 


Cures Bilious Headache, 
Cures Rheumatic Complaints, 
Cures Jaundice, 


{tis a most efficient medicine for Females and Children whose 
stomachs frequently reject ordinary purgative medicines. Read 
our pamphlet of testimonials, and as you value your life and 
health, lose not an hour in procuring a bottle of this most won- 
derful remedy. 

Manufactured only by the Sole Proprictors, 


TARRANT & CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
Cancer.—The days of ‘brilliant operations’’ are no more. The 
discovery of Holloway’s Ointment dispensed witn the neecssit; 


of the knife, which frequently endangered the lite of the patient. 
of fi les have been cured of cancer in the breast by 








on ne 





OHN CILMORE, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satchels, &c., &. 
NO. 92 SIXTH AVENUE, 
One door below Clinton Place and 8th Street. 


M. A. COLEMAN, 
Manufacturer of Fine Saddles, Harness, 
Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 
1,252 BROADWAY, New York, [ Between 3ist and 32nd 8ts.} 


BURNHAM’S FURNITURE BAGGAGE EXPRESS, 


115 West Lith Street, 
(Between 5th and 6th Avenue. | 


FAMILIES MOVED IN CITY OR COUNTRY. 
FURNITURE AND PIANOFORTES BOXED AND SHIPPED. 
STORAGE FOR FURNITURE, &c. 

MONEY ADVANCED ON FURNITURE, 








&e. 





CENERAL ; UPHOLSTERER, ETC. 

Orders ensested ¢ with neatnees and despatch at Low Prices. 
Mattresses well re-made at the house if requ ~- Furniture re- 
paired in the best style, and taken in exchai 

cunranen ——. sLI 28, 40C., 

Made and put up ina meegee © tyle. Carpets 
down. Lace artsins Bleached Polished and Varnished Bril 
liantly. No, 407 SIXTH LTH AVENUE, Corner of 25th Street, 

UNDER HOOP SKIRT STORE. 

The Curtains and Shades are sewed st his residence, 319 8th Ave. 








made and put 


the medicating action ot the Ointment, and their lives spared to 
their families. The salve follows the cancer in its tortuous wind 
ing, and imperceptibly but thoroughly and painlessly eradicates 
it from the system. The Pills cleanse and purify the blood 
Sold by all Druggists. 160 


ee 





JOHN A. SIMMONS, 
Manufacturer of 
FINE HARNESS, 
SADDLES, BLANKETSJWHIPS, COLLARS, 
&c., Constantly on hand and made to Order. 


No. 19 WEST 28TH 8T., near Broadway, 
New York. 








Mm, MAYER, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
NO. 80 NINTH STREET, 

[A FEW DOORS EAST OF BROADWAY.) 
Opposite A. T. Stewart & Co., 
NEW YORK, 

Army and Navy Uniforms Made to Order. 


JOHN C. BOYLE, 
MARBLE MANTELS, MONUMENTS, 
MURAL TABLETS AND BAPTISMAL FONT? 
FURNITURE SLABS AND FLOOR TILING. 


Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
One Door West of Broadway, New York. 
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THE ALBION. 








HEATH'S PATENT 
INVALID BEDSTEAD 


AND 
RECLINING CHAIR. 
«©. A. INGALLS, Manufacturer, 110 E, 14th 
STREET. Salesroom, 636. 


NO 8TAIRS TO MOUNT. All on the Even Ground Floor. 

WILLIAM K 
PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, No. 466 Sixth Avenue, near 28th 
8t. One Block only from Broadway. Everything in the line 
of Photography promptly attended to. 


THOS. DONNELLY, 
MASON AND PLASTERER, 
129 FOURTH AVENUE, Corner of 13th Street, New York. 
All kinds of Mason and Plastering Work done in Private and 
Public Buildings. 


TOURISTS’ HOTEL CUIDE FOR 1868. 

NEW YORK CITY. 

Brevoort House, Hoffman House, 

Clarendon Hotel, Everett House. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Revere House, Tremont House. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Continental Hotel, La Pierre House. 








LAUSER’S entirely new PARTERRE | or hig designs of carriages. Can be had gratis on application. 


HARNESS and SADDLERY, WHIPS, BLANKETS, ROBES, 
and COLLARS. TRUNKS, VALISES, and BAGS. 


JOHN C. HAM, 
FOURTH STREET AND BROADWAY, 


Manufacturer of fine Carriages azd 
Harness ; Established in 1837. Hav- 
ing the largest facilities for manufac- 
turing, and a favourable Lease, ena- 
bles us to sell at 20 per cent. less 
than Broadway stores, 


J.C. HAM publishes a Spanish Catalogue containing some 182 





J. Riick, 


Manufacturer and dealer in 





436 Sixth Avenue., Bet. 26th and 27th Sts., New York. 
— — = —— <= 





CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Spencer House. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 8 
Sherman House, Tremont House. 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 
Planters’ Hotel, Southern Hotel. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Biddle House, Russell House. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 
St. Lawrence Hall, Ottawa Hotel. 
QUEBEC, CANADA. 
Russell House, 8t. Louis Hotel 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
Queen’s Hotel. Rossin House. 
HAMILTON, CANADA, 
Royal Hotel. 
LONDON, CANADA. 
Tecumseh House. 
OTTAWA, CANADA, 
Russell House, 
GORHAM, N. H. 
Glenn House, 
LONG BRANCH, N., J. 
Stetson House. 
WEST POINT, N. Y. . 
Cozzens Hotel. 
PLATTSBURGH, N. Y, 
Fouquet’s Hotel. 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
Fort Wm. Henry House, 
LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y. 
Gregory's Hotel. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Neptune House. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

Union Hall. Congress Hall. 
JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND 8TREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 

No, 200 BROADWAY, 
N.E.Corner Reade Street, NEW YORK, 
Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine assortment of Boots 
and #hoes of his own manufacture; Son, Sagerten English 


Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base ] Shoes, at reason- 
able prices. 











7OSHPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MARK ; GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Namoer 
The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
203—404-—170—3651, 
Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire to caution the 
public in respect to said imitations, ASK FOR GILLOTT'S. 
—An injunction was granted by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION! ‘now’ York) at General Term, January, 1867, 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 308, 
Hana Owams, JOSEPH GL.LOTT & SONS, 
Sole Agent Of Jobm St.. N.Y. 


ATERS’s FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS 
Square and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 
Cabinet Organs, the best Manufactured ; warranted for six years 
Second-hand Pianos. Meiodeons, and Organs at great bargaics. 
Any of the above instrumens to let, and rent applied, if pur- 
chased; Monthly instalments received from one to two years. 
Chickering’s, Steinway’s, Bradbury's and the Arion pianos to let. 
Pianos tuned and repaired. Lllustrated catalogues m» led. Ware- 
rooma, No. 481 Broadway, N. ¥ HORACE WATEKS & CO 


\ELLUC’s EAU ANGELIQUE. 

D THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH for 

JLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 

and STRENGTHENING the GU MB, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
GRANCE to the Breath. 

Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMAUCEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No, 635 Broadway, New Work, 
CAUTION. 
Being desirous of protecting our customers and the public 
against a new and dangerous imitation offered to them under o 





BROADWAY & FIFTH AV. OPTICAL INSTITUTE, 
Brazilian Pebble patients and Eye Glasses for preserving the 


QUET and other out-door and parlor games, PHOENIX BALL 


1132 BROADWAY. 


ight. or" Field and Marine Glasses, &c. 
H. W. HUNTER, Optician, 1132 Broadway, & 169 William Bt. 








ANBURY SMITH’S 
CELEBRATED ENGLISH 


SODA WATER, 
UNSURPASSED IN AMEEICA. 
No. 35 UNION SQUARE, New York, 





6 fA-HINRICHS Dy 
(Ci-— 











IMPLEMENTS for BASE BALL, CRICKET, ARCHERY, CRO- 


AND PaTENT BAT, also a new supply of the celebrated KLEE- 
MANN’S 8T. GERMAIN or STUDENT LAMPS jast received and 
for sale mee a yA INRICHS 

150 BROADWAY, [Up Stairs] New York. 
Price lists on application. 





FRANK BIRD, 


HOUSE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE 


PAINTER, 


641 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 
Between 37th and 38th Streets. 


Cc. PETERSEN, 
MANUFACTURER OF AWNINGS, HOKSE AND WAGON 
COVERS, &c. 11 Tarp Avenue, and 405 West 40th Street, 
N. Y. Your patronage is respectfully solicited. Orders sent by 
post will meet with prompt attention. 


J. J. SULLIVAN, 

PLUMBER AND GAS FITTER, 
721 6TH AVENUE, One door from Forty-tfirst Street. 
Plumbing in all its branches done with neatness and dispateb. 
Jobbing punctually attended to. 








“DUNHAM & SONS, — 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES 


WAREROOMS, 


NO. 831 BROADWAY. 


This o} an 
the public at the rate of 


= THE CASTLE OF I8C 


THE ALBION. 


Bstablished in 1822. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in 


City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE, 


tahliched 





a popular Periodical is now supplied to 


Six Dollars per annum, or 13 Cents per Copy 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 


E'ree, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 
vance. 


CuaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 
ALLAN’s BIR 


WALTER SCOTT, 


BuckLgeR’s ST PAUL’8, LONDON, 
Portralt or GENL. HAVELOCK 


Hexgine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 80C’Y 
from Stanfield’s Picture, 
WanpesrorDe’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 

LaNDSEER’S JRN FROM HAWKING. 

Lanpszer’s DIGNITY AN-* IMPUDENCE, 

Lanpsgeer’s DEER PASS. 

Wanpesrorps’s FLORENCR NIGHTINGALE, 

Witkrns’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 

WanpesrorDs’s DR. KANE. 

‘The Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing made 
for the ALBION. 

Any of the above can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express 
on a paste board roller. Price re each. 


ADVERTISING RATE: 


25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 “ « ~ over one and under three months. 
@ © “ “ for one year, standing unchanged. 
ta” Tue ALsron is served by carriers at the residence of subscr 
bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 


Premiums for 1868. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORES COMPLETE. 


APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 
COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 
Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 
Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’l Christmas Stories 
Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 





Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 


_TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the Aurion One Year, with any 
Six of the above Edition, for $6. 
1 UBS OF THREE—The ALsion One Year to each, with 

the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, tor $18. 
TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Aston One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30, 
We also Offer Appleton’s New Library Edition, 
[now in course of Publication) in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 32 
Plates, as follows :— 
Vol.1 Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Sketches and Pie- 
turesfro Italy, American Notes. 
Vol. 2.—Oid Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 
Christmas Stories. 
Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 
Vol. 4.—Great Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 
Friend. 
Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addiiional Christmas Stores, Xombey 
& Son, David Copperfield. 
TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The Atsron One Year and any 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 
TO CLUBS OF THREE—The ALBion One Yearjto ezch, and 
any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18. 
TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The! A.Bion One Year to é¢ach, and 
the Complete Library Edition, [5 Vols.] 

TO CLUBS OF TEN—The Apion One Year to each, two 
Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Full Sets of tu: 
PR ular Edition, for $60. 





1 he above books will all be forwarded, posTaGE PAID, TUROUGH- 
out THE UNITED States. Any present subscriber forwsrding 
us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled to the 
Club terms. Of the popular Edition, there are now six nnmbers 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of the series will follow 
at the rate of three, or four, per month. 

The first Volume of the New Lilustrated Library Edition will 
appear within six weeks; the remaining Volumes following not 
less frequently thaa one per month ; and all the Premiums above 
specified will be forwarded as as pu 

To subscribers in the British N. A. Provinces, Wert Indies, 
South America, Mexico and Europe—owing to the want of an 
International Copyright law—the above specified Premiums are 
Geliverable at the Albion office, in New York; with U. 8. postage 
added in money, or paid to Express Companies, or other for- 
warders, in accordance with the correspondent’s special instruc- 
tions. - 

All the above rates, both for single subscription and for clubs, 
are payable STRICTLY IN ADVANCE; and the remittances consid- 
ered at the risk of the subscribers, unless forwarded by Post Office 





C. A. SCHINDLER, 
200 MERCER ST., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N. ¥ 
CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 


Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed 
ding, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior Decorations in General. 
Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 
EstaBLisuep 1549. 


Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furnitzre 


Order, by Bank Draft, Certificate of deposit, or Check drawn 
the order of the Publishers of the Albion. = 


All communications and remittances must be addressed, post- 
age paid, to, 
WM. H. MORRELL & SHEPHERD, 
Proprietors. 
39 Park Row, N. ¥. 


WA LUA cK’s. 











CITED. BY 
LOUTREL, 


attention. We supply everything in was 


SIXTH WEEK 
of Jobn Brougham’s great Dramatic Satire, 
THE LOTTERY OF LIFE. 
Pronounced by Public and Press the Sensation of the Season. 








similar name, we would request them to closely observe that th: 
get DELLUG'S EAU ANGELIQUE, ’ md 


and No. 45 
ordre reoave promh Bookbinders, Marpas Lara 


Seats secured six days in advance. — 
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